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SURE DEATH fo 
HOG WORMS 


You can now nid your hogs of every single worm—large and small—and make those 
worm-infested hogs healthy, vigorous and take on weight : 


7 at a rapid rate. pc 
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The day of uncertain worm remedies given in the - 
feed has passed and gone forever. The scientific way § ‘ 


i and only sure way is to treat each hog separately. f 
| The individual treatment gives each hog just the proper dose to he 
| do the work quickly and thoroughly. It puts every animal in the best fe 

condition to make the most weight out of every pound of feed. - 
No matter how large or small your herd may be, one of these indi- ne 


vidual treatment outfits will make you money. 


The Breeder’s Gazette recently published an article on the great 
| popularity of this very treatment. 


Bonnett's Bid B 
WORM CAPSULES 


are now used and recommended by Farm Advisers, Agricultural Colleges and lead- 
ing noe raisers throughout the United States. 




















. READ THESE LETTERS gar 
Mr. LAWRENCE P. FUNK of Mr. L. O. BURGETT of Oquawka, Mr. W. G. COLE of Bloomington, lai 
Funk's Grove, fl., the largest hog raiser in | fll, writes: “The Pig Gun, Speculum and | [il., writes: “I have used your Big B the 
Ilhnois and one of the lasgest in the United Big B Capsules came fast Thumday and 1 | Worm Capsules on my hogs for several “? 
States, writes: “In the past 20 years 1 | got busy and gave 90 head of fall pigs a hi 0 
; months and have mever found anything be 
have used every well-known remedy fer over, to say that I am pleased only h dem th is Ge cnn eee J 
hog wonns, and Bonnett’s Big B Capsules | half expresses it. 1 shut them off feed for a > rig to t 
are the only remedy that 1 have ever found | 12 hours and they sure did pass the worms | “°Y of ridding hogs of worms, ss hich The 
that positively expels all the worms from | the next day. All the worms were dead. hog is sure to get the proper dose, whic 
my hogs. In the past year 1 have treated | | have been raising hogs all my fife and never is not true the old way, when the remedy 
several thousand hogs with Bonnett’s Big | saw anything equal to this method of getting | is mixed with the feed. { can recommend 
cm apg eemcngen id of worms. Enclosed you will find my | Bomnett’s Big B Worm les to all 
most reliable and remedy for the | check for $25.00, for which please send me | stock raisers who want the remedy 
purpose.” 500 more Big B Worm Capsules.” for the purpose.” 


COSTS VERY LITTLE TO USE 


One 5c Big B Capsule is sufhcient for hogs up to 75 pounds. Larger animals require two. 
Can any farmer who raises hogs afford to let worms eat up all his hog profits when one or two 
5c Big B Worm Capayles to each hog WILL COMPLETELY EXPEL ALL THE WORMS 
AND PUT HIS 
ENTIRE HERD IN 


— 








oo i. ORDER BLANK 3 
: , J. L. BONNETT, MFG. CHEMIST 
FULLY GUARANTEED Bloomington, Il. r c 
Bonnett's Big B Worm Capsules and Pig Gun are sold with a guaran- U herewith enclose $_—______fer which plesse send ane, alll charges PAP” 
tee to give perfect satisfaction or full purchase price will be promptly _.___._____Bonnett's “Big B” Capsules at $5.00 per 100. 
refunded. ________ Sets Pig Gun and Speculum at $7.50 per set. 


ORDER TODAY 


PRICES: Big B Pig Gun and Speculum, $7.50 ii cer ctaamacae maaan — 
Big B Worm Capsules, $5.00 per 100 RIE EE ona sh As to de el fo Na SE Ae Zz 


All charges prepaid. Fill out and mail attached order blank. Do it today. Town and State. ee ie nee, ee ee 
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THE IOWA FARM GARDEN: 


In looking over some three hundred 
gardens on farms in Iowa, it became 
yery apparent that the women are the 
ones who appreciate the garden and 
the men are the ones who do the 
work. I am glad to make this report, 
because | must confess that I sup- 

ged the women both valued the gar- 
dens and did the work. 

We have studied much upon what 
would be the best plan for a garden 
on the Jowa farm, and with the help 
of the state board of agriculture, we 
developed last summer such a plan 
into an actual garden on the state fair 
grounds. The idea of having a garden 
at the fair was proposed to me by Mr. 
Charles H. Barber, of Mason City; but 
he found that he did not have room at 
the North Iowa Fair for such a gar- 
den, nor anyone to carry the respon- 
sibility for it. When I suggested the 
matter to Mr. A. R. Corey, of the state 
board of agriculture, he took up the 
matter at once, and we explained the 
garden to many hundreds of people 
from all over Iowa. I hope that thru 
the columns of Wallaces’ Farmer we 
may be able to reach a still greater 
number of people, and help them in 
making plans for gardens on the farms 
in 1918. 

The best farm garden is one directly 
across a little strip of lawn from the 
kitchen door, and that has another 
strip of grass to be used as the turning 
ground on the other end, for the horse 
that does most of the work in the 
garden. If there is space between the 
house and the barn, this is the best 
position. Here the men folks will pass 
thru or by the garden several times a 
day. Here the women will find it easy 
to run out to collect the vegetables 
for dinner, and as easy as it can be 
made to get the men folks and the 
horse for a half hour at a time when 
the garden needs it. 

There ought to be a place under the 
back porch for a horse hoe and a little 
horse harrow. If there is not a place 
under tne porch, I would have these 
tools stand out in the row ready to 
hitch onto, rather than to have them 
away back somewhere. If they are 
not right handy, the woman won’t be 
able to get the men folks onto the job 
anything like as often as they should 
be. Such a garden should not have a 
garden drill, but only a pointed hoe for 
Planting the smaller seeds alongside 
the garden line. There is a place for 
a wheel hoe for the narrower rows. 

On one side we put a row of goose- 
berries, a row of currants, and clear 
to the outside two rows of asparagus. 
There was one ten-foot row of horse- 





By C. L. FITCH 


of the lowa Agricultural College. 


radish at the front end, because it is 
handsome; forty feet of rhubarb and 
four rows, ten feet long, of winter 
onions, for the first green food in the 
spring. Then we had three rows of 
early potatoes, followed by late cab- 
bage, which filled several kraut bar- 
rels and gave cold slaw all winter. We 
had two rows of early turnips, which 
the plant lice nearly ate up, as they 
did most of the turnips in the state. 
In these rows we planted rutabagas or 
yellow Swedish turnips, which is the 
only variety of turnips over which I 
have ever been able to become enthu- 
siastic. With the cool season and the 
irrigation, we grew as fine roots as 
ever came from Canada or the moun- 
tains. Next beyond the rutabagas we 
had sweet potatoes. We had an abun- 
dance of parsnips for all winter, and 
plenty of beets and carrots. 

We had two double rows of things 
of which people ought to try a little 
every year, whether they like them or 
not: Swiss chard, kohl rabi, kale, 
spinach, vegetable oyster, egg plant, 
peppers and summer squash. It seems 
to me that everybody ought to like 
sweet peppers and egg plant, and to 
have a little kale salted down to use 
in hot soups in the winter time. The 
foreign-born people of Iowa are the 
only ones—outside of the finest ho- 
tels and the dining-cars—who have a 
good supply and variety of vegetables. 
There is no reason why Iowa farmers 
should not have as good things as the 
Old Country laborer in the city or the 
rich man who dines at the fancy res- 
taurant. 

Of course the Iowa farm garden had 
plenty of peas and string beans, let- 
tuce and radishes. Tomatoes should 
follow the early lettuce and early rad- 
ishes. We had forty tomato plants 
tied up upon stakes. At the state fair 
grounds we painted these stakes white 
as we also did the trellises for the 
raspberries and the grapes. Any good, 


stout stake is all right. 


We had strawberries to yield at least 
a hundred quarts. We have put in 
two rows of Progressive ever-bearing 
berries. We would not do this if the 
garden was not irrigated, because on 
many soils these berries come along 
so slowly and are so small that they 
are a disappointment. With water or 


an extra good soil these berries do 
well, and there are a whole lot of 
people who like to have a good, big 
dish of strawberries and cream when 





none of their neighbors have them. At 
our house in Ames we sometimes use 
oatmeal dishes for strawberries in 
August—which is telling secrets out 
of school. However, we think still 
more of a good, big flood of berries in 
June, and of course Dunlaps are the 
sort to fill up the cans and to keep the 
oatmeal dishes busy. 

For the border on the south we put 
in two rows of red raspberries and 
two rows of black raspberries, and had 
trellises which carried a wire on eith- 
er side of the canes, with two double 
hooks between posts to hold the wires 
and canes together, so a horse and cul- 
tivator could go thru in good shape. I 
got this idea from a man in Davenport 
who grows raspberries on a very fer- 
tile, rich soil, where the canes grow 
tall. One of my troubles was that we 
had to lower these trellises. The sandy 
soil of this garden grew the canes so 
short that the trellises had to be cut 
down. 

We planted pole beans on the fence 
all around, and got a whole barrel of 
string beans from them. We had ten 
grapevines on a trellis in the back- 
ground, so arranged that a horse and 
cultivator could get behind them. Last 
year we had pumpkins and squash on 
the rear fence for a background, but 
within a year or two we hope to have 
a fine trellis of grapes. Along the 
front border we planted nasturtiums 
and salvia. This year we shall bunch 
them at the ends of the rows, so that 
it will be plain to everybody that the 
horse and cultivator can go thru and 
turn around on the lawn. 

We hope to keep this exhibit at the 
state fair for several years, and want 
gardeners in town and iin the country 
to come and talk things over with us 
there year after year if they will. It 
seems to us that on every farm where 
older folks have retired, there should 
be a fine garden these war times. Also 
on every farm where there is a big 
family of girls. We are not willing to 
have many of them work in the fields 
or do the harvest work until a good 
many boys go to France, but they can 
do a lot of garden work with the best 
of grace these days. 

We invited the secretaries of all the 
fairs of the state to come and see the 
garden at the state fair, with refer- 
ence to demonstrating this plan at 
their fairs. We also invited the super- 
intendents of all the consolidated 
schools of the state to take an inter- 











Model Farm Garden at lowa State Fair Grounds. 








est in putting in such a 
schools. We had all kind 
to keep visitors and newspaper people 
from calling this a “model” garden. 
Of course, we had to have it in pretty 
good shape, but what would really 
please us would be to have our friends 
call it a practical garden and a model 
plan. The plan is what we want to 
emphasize. 

During the summer the garden sup- 
plied the vegetables for three homes 
on the fair grounds. We had it amply 
large for a good-sized farm family. 
We kept a record of the vegetables 
used, and all of the time spent in car- 
ing for the garden, so we would be able 
to tell whether or not it will pay the 
farmer in dollars and cents to have as 
good a garden as this. We are sure it 
will in satisfaction and in health, and 
on these grounds alone the farm wo- 
men can insist on a good vegetable 
supply. 

An irrigation company furnished us 
with a sprinkling irrigation plant, such 
as any farmer with a waterworks sys- 
tem can use. Iowa is a good place to 
irrigate a garden, because we do not 
have to irrigate very much, so the ex- 
pense is not great. When we do need 
the water, in a time of drouth, we need 
it like everything. When a hot wind 
came along one Saturday and Sunday, 
we kept the water going, and had ab- 
solutely no burning. 

A fence company furnished the fence 
for this garden. At prices before the 
war, $65 would have paid for the fence, 
but now it would take more than a 
hundred dollars to buy as good a fence 
as the one we have. 

Just outside the garden, the board 
of agriculture and the clay block man- 
ufacturers of the state erected a stor- 
age cave, which the board of agricul- 
ture uses to store the roots of the 
cannas which adorn the fair grounds. 
This cave the Agricultural College 
used during the fair to demonstrate 
the methods of storing vegetables and 
fruits. The garden was cared for un- 
der the direction of a practical farmer, 
J. H. Deemer, for many years super- 
intendent of the state fair grounds. 

In 1917 the vegetable garden made 
good in feedi ¢ the public thruout the 
country. It will be still more impor- 
tant this year. It is more important 
to the city man on wages or salary 
than to the farmer. In dollars and 
cents, as well as in satisfaction and 
health, it will pay the farmer as well 
as anybody to study the garden books, 
the seed catalogs, and, we feel sure, 
the plan of the lowa farm garden for 
1918. 














Cave Suitable for Storage of Vegetables and Canned Fruit. 
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agents. If there is no club agent in your peighbor- 
hood, write to us for rates, blanks, etc. 


ADVEETIsEMENTS Of meritorious articles needed 
by the farmer solicited. Frauds and trresponsible 
firms are not knowingly advertised, and we wil! take 
it asa favor if any readers advise us promptly should 
they have reason to question the reliability of any 
firm which patronizes our advertising columns. 
Discriminating advertisers rec ize Wallaces’ 
Farmer as the best medium fn the West thru which 
to reach the most intelligent and up-to-date farm- 
ers. Raves can be bad on application. No disguised 
advertisements are accepted at any price, 











CommuUNtIcaTIiIons are solicited from practieal farm- 
ers. Names and addresses must accompany all com- 
munications, although they peed bot necessarily be 
published. 


Puoroerarss of farm scenes are gladly received, 
and will be reproduced if of general interest, an 
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Quvestions—Subscribers are at liberty to ask 
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When writing for information, always give name and 
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Danger of Price Fixing 

Representative Ayres has introduced 
in congress a joint resolution in the 
nature of an amendment to certain sec- 
tions of the food control act. Under 
this joint resolution the president is 
given authority to control the distri- 
bution and fix the price of wearing ap- 
parel, hides, leather, cotton, wool, 
meat, live stock and various grains. 
utensils, implements, machinery and 
equipment. 


in this resolution, first to give to the 
president direct authority to fix prices 
of all agricultural grains, and, second, 
to try to satisfy the farmer by giving 
authority to the president to ‘fix the 
price upon a few of the things the 
farmer buys, such as wearing apparel, 
leather, and agricultural machinery 
and equipment. 

This is a very dangerous resolution. 
We have gotten far enough into the 
matter of price fixing on agricultural 
products to see its utter impractica- 
bility and the danger of extending it. 
It is quite true that prices on many 
agricultural products are now being 
controlled by indirection rather than 
directly, and in some respects we 
might be better off if prices were made 
directly. But if this were done, it is 
not very likely that the policy of fix- 
ing by indirection would be abandoned, 
and we would simply have added an- 
other complication to our difficulty. 
The majority of the members of the 
senate evidently have become keenly 
aware of the danger of the agricul- 
tural price fixing program, and it is 
not likely that this resolution or any 
other like it could pass that body. 

The suggestion that prices be fixed 
on agricultural implements, leather 
and other things the farmers buy will 
meet with the approval of many people 
who have not thought thru this matter 
of price fixing. In fact, there are not 
a few representatives of the farmers 
who have said: 
prices on farm products, if you will at 
the same time fix prices on the things 
the farmer buys. Our complaint is 
that this has not been done. 

Theoretically this sounds good. Prac\ 
tically it can not be done. If prices 
should be fixed, for example, on farm 
machinery or on other things that the 
farmer buys, what would happen? Sim- 
ply this: If the prices fixed gave the 


| same 





It is all right to fix | 


| both 





manufacturers lower profits than they 
could make by turning their plants in- 
to some other line of manufacturing, 
they would stop making agricultural 
machinery, and make other things that 
they could sell at greater profit. The 
result would be that the farmer would 
have paper prices on his agricultural 
machinery, but would not be able to 
buy any machinery at these prices. 

We already have an illustration of 
this in the price fixed on mill feeds. 
The Food Administration announced 
with considerable publicity that the 
dairymen would be given relief thru 
lower prices on mill feeds. At the 
price at which wheat is selling, the 
price fixed on bran, for example, is 
$27 per ton; but no one can buy bran 
at that price or anywhere near it. 
When we tell the miller we want to 
buy bran at this price, we find that it 
applies only to bulk bran in car lots. 
We say: Very well, we will take a 
carload. But the answer is that they 
do not have a carload to sell. And 
when we buy iii less than car lots, we 
find the price from 25 to 50 per cent 
higher than the price fixed. The fact 
is that when the price of anything is 
fixed and held below its actual value 
as compared with other things, that 
thing disappears from the market. 

If there is any country in the world 
where price fixing could be made a 
suecess at the present time, it is Ger- 
many. But it has failed there except 
as the government has actually taken 
over production. As an example of 
how fixed prices are evaded, it is re- 
lated that the price of eggs was fixed 
at 70 cents per dozen. One dealer se- 
cured a supply of eggs, and advertised 
that he would sell them at this price, 
but that a charge of 50 cents would be 
made for admission to his store. 

This whole price fixing question has 
reached a most serious stage. If we 
follow the policy we have been follow- 
ing during the past six months, we will 
pay a terrible penalty for our stupid- 
ity. The congress of the United States 
should stop the whole business, and 
just as quickly as possible. The activ- 
ities of the price fixing body should be 
turned toward eliminating speculation 
and profiteering by the men who han- 
dle the products after they leave the 
farmer’s hands, and by eliminating 
needless waste in distribution. Some 
real progress can be made in this line. 

Neither Mr. Hoover nor any dozen 
men living know enough to fix or rez- 
ulate or control or “stabilize” pric¢ 
on agricultural products, and at th 
time maintain production i 
quantities sufficient to feed ourselve 
and our allies. It simply can not b 
done, and the quicker the nation come: 
to understand it, the better it will b 
for all of us. It is not so much a ques- 


Evidently there is a double purpose | tion of doing justice to the farmer as 


it is of producing the food we abso- 
lutely must have to win the war. 

It is time for us to understand. that 
this is no play war, but a war of life 
and death. It is time for us to get 
down to real business, get rid of the 
amateurs and incompetents in every 
department, abandon exploded theo- 
ries, stop experimenting, and apply 
with hard common sense the experi- 
ence which other nations have bought 
at such a terrible price. 





The Battle in France 


The German offensive, which began 
about March 23d, has developed into 
what promises to be the great battle 


of the war. For five days, the Ger- 
mans made steady gains, but up to the 
time this is written they have failed 
completely in their main purpose, 
namely, the rout of the British army 
or the piercing of the line between the 
British and French. Official reports 
of casualties have not been made, but 
the losses have been very heavy on 
sides—much heavier with the 
Germans, however, because they have 
been the attacking force, have ad- 
vanced in mass formations, and have 
been mown down by the thousands by 
the British machine-gun fire. Military 
critics had expected a strong counter- 
attack by both French and British to- 
ward the end of the first week. This 
has not yet developed, but perhaps 
may have taken place before this is 
ead. If so, it may be the decisive en- 
gagement of the war, even tho peace 
should still be far distant. 

It is becoming increasingly evident 
that the German drive was forced not 
by military necessity, but by condi- 
tions within Germany and Austria. The 
Germans were terribly disappointed in 
failing to secure large food supplies 








in Russia, especially in the Ukraine 
district. Food conditions are very bad 
both in Germany and Austria, and this 
failure to secure supplies led to such 
widespread complaint and discontent 
that evidently the Germans determined 
to make the supreme effort to crush 
the British line and thereby restore 
the hopes of their people for final vic- 
tory. 

It is very likely that even before this 
is read, the United States troops may 
be in the thick of the fight. General 
Pershing visited General Foch, the 
Frenchman who has been placed in 
supreme command of the allied forces, 
and asked him to make use of Ameri- 
can troops. When the counter thrust 
is made, we suspect that many thou- 
sands of American boys will go for- 
ward shoulder to shoulder with the 
French and British against the com- 
mon enemy. 


The Farm Labor Problem 


Notwithstanding the quite general 
reports from farmers in all sections of 
the country, there are a good many 
people who insist that our farm labor 


problem can be solved simply by a re- 
distribution of the labor available. 
Evidently these people have it in mind 
that there are in the towns @ great 
many people who have had farm ex- 
perience, who can be sent back to the 
farms; also that any real shortage can 
be made up by the high school boys. 
The latter are now being mobilized 
under the Boys’ Working Reserve, and 
in some sections are being given some 
training in how to harness and hitch 
horses, and how to care for them. 

From some sections also come re- 
ports from farmers that they are going 
to have all the labor they need. We 
suspect that some of these reports are 
due to the fact that many farmers 
have readjusted their farming opera- 
tions this year with a view to the 
shortage of labor prevailing, prefer- 
ring to do the work with their own 
families rather than take in strange 
men. For example, many farmers 
whose boys have been taken into the 
army figure that by cutting down 
somewhat the acreage under the plow 
they can get along with their own la- 
bor and that of the younger children. 
When the returns are in, we suspect 
that this will mean a decreased agri- 
cultural production. 

To our mind the labor situation is 
more serious than a great many people 
are inclined to think. We think the 
number of men who have been at- 
tracted from the farms to the indus- 
tries by high wages is greater than 
people generally are estimating, and 
we do not think it is possible to draw 
these men back to the farms under the 
plan we are now following, or any oth- 
er which might be devised. High 
wages, short hours, and the attractions 
of the city exercise too strong @ pull. 

There is little hope of the success 
of any of the proposed plans which 
contemplate releasing the farm boys 
from the draft or granting them leave 
of absence after they are drafted, to 
go back home and work. We might 
as well make up our minds to this. It 
is impossible to raise the quota for 
the army from an agricultural county 
without drawing upon the farm boys. 
In most agricultural counties there are 
not enough other boys to draw upon to 
meet the required number; and cer- 
tainly the farm boy, after he has once 
been taken into the army, is not going 
to be keen to go back to the farm tem- 
porarily. T!aving gone into the army, 
he makes up his mind that he might 
as well see it thru, and he wants to 
learn all he can about army work and 
fit himself to be a first-class fighting 
man. He can not do this, if his train- 
ing is interrupted to go back to the 
farm for a month or two months. We 
suspect that, except in the case of 
married men, a comparatively small 
number of farm boys would avail 
themselves of leave of absence even 
if offered to them. 

To us there seems to be but one 
really practical way to meet the farm 
labor problem next year; and we are 
afraid the war will continue and it will 
be necessary for us to continue to add 
to our draft. That way is to enlarge 
the draft by taking in single men be- 
tween the ages of thirty-one and 
forty-five. There is no reason why 
this class of men should not be sub- 
ject to the draft, and there is every 
reason why they should. Some of them 
are engaged in enterprises necessary 
to the successful prosecution of the 
war, and others have people entirely 
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dependent upon them for support and 
these could be exempted. But large 
numbers of them are engaged in 0e- 
cupations and professions which are 
not at all necessary to the Prosecution 
of the war, and which they could abap. 
don for a year or even two or three 
years, without any more hardship to 
themselves than many of the boys be. 
tween the ages of twenty-one and 
thirty-one are experiencing. 

Some of these men, no doubt, wouig 
not be considered physically fit for 
service in the fighting line, but most 
of them would be quite fit for Service 
in the army work back of the line, jf 
we could add 500,000 to 1,000,000 of 
these single men between the ages of 
thirty-one and forty-five, we would re- 
lease for the fighting line just that 
many of the boys who are now in army 
work back of the lines; and this would 
delay our next draft just that much, 

We saw a report not long since that 
there were some 62,000 commissioned 
officers, almost half of the total num- 
ber, who are not in the fighting line, 
but are in the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment or some arm of the service other 
than the battle line. A very large 
number of them are simply ornaments 
in some of the offices at Washington, 
or connected with the office work of 
the army at other points. We do not 
know whether this estimate is correct 
or not, but unquestionably there are 
many thousands of vigorous young 
men among this number, who are not 
in the fighting line, and who might 
just as well be there with their fel- 
lows. 

By enlarging the draft upward ag 
suggested, congress can do more to 
bring ‘about a practical solution of the 
farm labor problem than in any other 
way we can think of. 

The farmers of the country are go- 
ing to strain every effort to maintain 
production this year. If they fail, it 
will be because they lack labor or be- 
cause the season is unfavorable. If 
they succeed, the allied world will still 
be short of food, because, barring a 
phenomenal yield of crops this year, 
the very best we can hope for will not 
give us an abundance. If the war con- 
tinues into next year, the food situa- 
tion will become very serious indeed. 

We trust, therefore, that congress 
will consider this matter in time, and 
will enkarge the draft upward as sug- 
gested. The taking in of the boys who 
have become twenty-one since the 
first registration will make our farm 
labor situation worse instead of bet- 
ter, because one-fourth of these boys 
will come from the farms. The tak- 
ing in of these single men over thirty- 
one will relieve it to a greater extent 
than may be realized on first thought. 
It is the only practical, workable way 
to meet the situation. We suggest that 
our readers write personal letters to 
their congressmen and senators, and 
urge this upward extension of the 
draft. 


Meatless Day Abandoned 

The Food Administration announced 
on March 29th that the meatless day 
regulations would be suspended for @ 
period of thirty days, beginning March 
30th. The reason assigned for this is 
the accumulation of meats and the in- 
ability to ship this accumulation to 
our allies or to store.it in this country. 

We suspect that this means the final 
abandonment of the meatless day pro- 
gram, altho possibly when the short- 
age of meats comes next summer and 
fall, the restrictions may be revived. 
The inauguration of meatless days was 
unwise, and the whole program should 
have been abandoned four months ago. 

According to all reports, what our 
allies need more than anything else is 
wheat. The restriction of meat on our 
tables simply increased our home Ccon- 
sumption of wheat. In addition, the 
meatless day has the tendency to dis- 
courage the live stock producer, who 
probably overestimated the effect om 
the consumption of meat. Both Great 
Britain and France tried meatless day 
programs a year or two since, and both 
of them abandoned the practice, be 
cause it failed to produce the results 
they had hoped for. Our Food Admin- 
istration was reluctant to abandon z 
because they regiarded it as a “gymbo 
of sacrifice,” and, we suspect, also no 
cause of a natural hesitation to adm 
that a mistake had been made. Now 
that the whole meatless day program 
has been suspended for thirty = 
we trust that it will be forgotten f0 
good. It offers no solution of our fo 
problem. 
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3 Live Stock in Denmark 


Changes in the number of live stock 
jn Denmark since the opening of the 
war in 1914 are of interest. It is the 
pabit in Denmark to make an actual 


count of the animals on the farms, at 
intervals of about five years; but since 
the beginning of the war, special 
counts have been made from time to 
eiThe number of cattle in Denmark in 
July, 1914, was 2,462,862. There has 
peen very little variation, as the num- 
per in July, 1917, was 2,458,158. It had 
been expected that when the United 
States drew the line on exports of 
foodstuffs, there would be a serious 
shrinkage in the numbers of cattle, 
put this has not occurred, at least it 
had not up to July, 1917. It will not be 
surprising, however, if the numbers of 
cattle at the next count should be 
found to be less, because of the in- 
creased cost of feed. 

In the case of swine, however, the 
shortage of concentrated foodstuffs 
and the high prices have acted in a 
very marked way. In July, 1914, the 
total number of swine in Denmark was 


9.496,706. By February, 1917, the num- 
ber had decreased about 500,000. From 
that time on the decrease became very 
large, until by actual count, in Decem- 


ber, 1917, the number was but 788,814, 
a shrinkage of about two-thirds in the 
number of hogs as compared with 
July, 1914. 

It is reasonable to suppose that what 
has happened to the numbers of live 
stock in Denmark is fairly representa- 
tive of what has happened in other 
countries, namely, a decided decrease 
in the number of hogs, which require 
concentrated feeds, but not such de- 
crease in the numbers of cattle. The 
probability is, however, that the num- 
bers of cattle in both France and 
Great Britain have decreased consid- 
erably during the past year, because it 
has become evident to those countries 
that they can not safely grow more 
cattle and sheep than will consume the 
rough feed grown on lands not suit- 
able for plowing. People can be fed 
cheaper on grains, and every possible 
acre in those countries will be in crops 
this year. 


Foreign Languages 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Recently I have noticed in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and in other papers the 
suggestion that the teaching of the 
German language be discontinued ‘in 
some of our schools of higher learning. 
This looks to me as rather an act of 
spite or revenge on the Germans. Per- 
sonally, | think that after the teach- 
ing of English in the higher schools, 
the teaching of Latin should come 
next, and if any other language is 
taught it. should be German or 
Spanish. 

“Yet when we discuss the influence 
of language on the lives and conduct 
of our foreign population, we note that 
it is the teaching of any foreign lan- 
guage in the parochial schools that 
makes for and keeps up the Old Coun- 
try ideals and attachments. My ac- 
quaintance for the last forty years 
among the German Lutherans and the 
Bohemian Catholics leads me to the 
belief that so long as the teaching in 
such schools is in any foreign language 
it will be almost impossible ‘to get the 
people of foreign descent to become 
real Americans. Here children are 
usually taken out of the public school 
at twelve or fourteen years of age, and 
Sent to the parish school till confirmed 
in their church, whatever it is. It is 
our observation that when such chil- 
dren come back to the public school, 
if they do at all, they have lost the 
larger part of the English education 
and ideas that they had gotten previ- 
ously at the public school. We speak 
of the United States as the melting- 
pot of the world, but so long as for- 
elgn languages are being taught to the 
children, it will be almost impossible 
to get them into the real ideals of our 
country. I think the government should 
forbid the teaching of any foreign lan- 
Buage in any school of less grade than 
a college or high school.” 
that ney end is in error in thinking 
the allaces’ Farmer has advocated 
me abolition of German or any other 
"see Sela in the schools of higher 
earning. On the other hand, what we 
have said has been about what our 
Correspondent has said, as quoted 
above, namely, that no foreign lan- 
pt Should be taught in the grade 
Chools, and for exactly the reasons 








presented by our friend. So long as 
we permit any foreign language, Ger- 
man or any other, to be taught in our 
grade schools, and so long as we per- 
mit communities to hold exclusive 
church services in such language, we 
can not hope to build up in that com- 
[> <sg the ideals of American citizen- 
ship. 

We are well aware that the forbid- 
ding of church services in any foreign 
language would ‘cause something of a 
hardship to some of the older people 
who do not readily follow English. 
Some especial provision might be 
made for them; for they should not be 
deprived of the hearing of Scripture 
truth and the comfort that comes from 
it., But we might just as well begin 
right now to make over those sections 
of the United States which are at the 
present time, to all intents and pur- 
poses, wholly foreign in habits and cus- 
toms, thoughts and ideals, to what we 
regard as the essentials of good Amer- 
ican citizenship. It is high time now 
to stop making anything but American 
citizens in the United States, and the 
place to begin is in the common school. 
As the young folks get into high school 
and college, and begin to select the 
work they expect ta follow, some of 
them will want to study German or 
French or Latin or some other lan- 
guage, and .they should be permitted 
to do so; but even in the high school 
these foreign languages should only be 
taught as a part of the general course 
of education. 

It is not fair to the children of for- 
eign parents to prevent them from ab- 
sorbing American ideals by teaching 
them a foreign language. If they are 
to live in this country they should be 
brought up oh our own language and 
no other. 





Securing Deferred Call 


It is announced that a.new draft of 
about 90,000 men will soon be called 
to the colors, and the Provost Marslral 
General has ordered that “men active- 
ly, assiduously and completely en- 
gaged in the planting or cultivation of 
a crop, but who are listed in Class 1 
of the draft and come within the new 
quota, should be deferred until -the 
end of the new quota.” 

To get the benefit of this deferred 
call, it is necessary that the men un- 
der it make affidavits supporting ‘their 
claims. Farm boys should immedi- 
ately execute and file with the local 
boards affivadits showing that they 
are completely engaged in the -plart- 
ing and cultivation of a-crop. Such 
affidavits should be signed by two or 
three neighbors who have personal 
knowledge of ‘the work in which :ths 
man is engaged. 

Those who fail to file affidavits 
showing proof that they are wholly en- 
gaged in farm work will not be exempt- 
ed or deferred if their turn should 
come in filling this quota. Farmers 
whose sons or hired hands are in this 
Class 1 should have no hesitation in 
themselves making out and filing such 
affidavits; and they should lose no 
time in doing it. 





Saving the Pigs 


Those whose sows were bred to far- 
row in March have been unusuaily 
fortunate this year. The weather has 
been everything that could be desired, 
and if the sows were properly fed and 
cared for, their litters should be in 
fine shape now. . 

The danger to these early litters 
will be during the next six weeks. If 
we, should have a cold, rainy spell 
during this: period, making it neces- 
sary to keep the pigs under shelter 
in small pens, large numbers of them 
will be lost thru thumps, unless pre- 
cautions are taken. Thumps is one 
of the hardest diseases to cure, but one 
of the easiest to prevent. It is caused 
by too much feed and too little exer- 
cise. The prevention, therefore is 
simple: 

See that the pigs get exercise every 
day, and see that they are not allowed 
to become over-fat. It is the nicest, 
fattest, smoothest pig in the litter each 
time, that is first attacked by thumps. 
There is little danger as long as the 
pigs are out every day following the 
sow about; but if it is necessary to 
keep them confined for a few days, 
some of the litter are almost certain 
to be lost. The way to avoid this is to 
reduce the feed while the litter ts be- 
ing kept in out of the weather, and 
compel them to take exercise in the 








pen.. Turn out the sow and get in and 
run the pigs around for five minutes, 
two or three times a day. It seems a 
simple thing to do, but it is an easy 
way to prevent losses from this dis- 
ease. 


Prices of Hogs and Ribs 


About 35 per cent of the hog is cut 
up into short-ribs, and there is a defi- 
nite relation between the -price of 
shortsribs and the price of live hogs. 
Sometimes ribs sell relatively higher 
than their cost in the form of live hogs, 


and sometimes lower. When the pack- 
ers are allowed a free hand, naturally 
they speculate to some extent on ribs, 
and always try to get as high a price 
for them as possible. 

When the packers are under govern- 
ment control and their profits limited, 
one would naturally suppose that the 
normal ratio between hog prices and 
rib prices would be maintained, and 
certainly that ribs would not sell for 
‘more relatively than they have in the 
past. We find, however, that during 
the month of February hogs sold for 
214 per cent of the average price of the 
past ten years, while short-ribs sold 
for 241 per cent of the average price of 
the past ten years. 

In other words, during the month of 
February the packers made consider- 
ably more than their average profit on 
short-ribs. Simce the purpose in con- 
trolling prices seems to be to keep 
down the cost to the,consumer, it is 
rather hard to understand why pack- 





ers should be permitted to make such . 


exceptionally large profits on short- 
ribs. 





Saving Wheat 


The wheat situation is becoming ex- 
ceedingly critical, and the Food Ad- 
ministration has announced that the 
United States must cut its monthly 
consumption in two, if we are to have 
enough to keep our allies going. It is 
estimated that to meet the conserva- 
tion need we should reduce our per 
capita consumption to not to exteed 
one and a half pounds of wheat prod- 
ucts weekly. The Food Administra- 
tion is calling upon all of our people 
to limit their consumption to this 
amount. Public eating places and 
clubs are asked to observe two wheat- 
less days each week, and in addition 
not to serve to any one ‘guest at any 
one meal more than the equivalent of 
two ounces of wheat flour. 

There is no limit placed upon the 
use of corn, barley or other cereal 
flours or meals. The one important 
thing is to save wheat, because that 
can be shipped to the best advantage 
and can-be used to the best advantage 
in Great Britain and France. 

This is a very real war measure. 
Those people are fighting our battles, 
and it is a very small thing for us to 
make whatever sacrifices may seem 
necessary to keep them well nour- 
ished. 





Government Loans in North 
Dakota 


It is announced that the federal farm 
loan bank for the district in which the 
state of North Dakota is located, has 
withdrawn loaning government money 
in that state because of an act passed 
by the legislature which authorizes 
counties to issue bonds to pay for seed 
grain to be loaned to farmers, and 
making these bonds a priority lien on 
all farm lands. 

This is likely to cause serious in- 
convenience to the farmers of North 
Dakota. The political activities in that 
state during the past three or four 
years have been such as to lead insur- 
ance. companies to restrict their loans 
on real estate; and, as these insurance 
loans were withdrawn, they were be- 
ing taken up thru the federal farm loan 
bank. Now that the latter institution 
is withdrawing, those farmers who 
need to renew loans or to make new 
ones are likely to have very serious 
difficulty, if the state can rot finance 
its own agricultural loans. 





Work or Jail 


Mr. Clarence Osley, one of the as- 
sistant secretaries of agriculture, is 
authority for the statement that the 
sheriff of Grayson county, Texas, a 
thickly populated and highly produc- 
tive agricultural county, posted proc- 









lamations and announced in the papers 
that every man must go to work. He 
said: “Go to work or. go to jail. No 
man will be allowed to loaf around this 
town or this county, because we are at 
a point where every man’s labor is se- 
riously needed for the farm.” 

This seems to be a common-sense 
way of getting at the town loafers. 
Even in the small towns there are a 
few men who are persistent loafers. 
In the cities there are large numbers 
of them, especially young men, who 
spend most of their time on the streets 
or in the pool halls. The policy adopt- 
ed by this Texas sheriff should be 
adopted in every county in the country. 
If all of the idle men in the cities and 
towns could be compelled to find jobs, 
it would have an indirect influence on 
the farm labor situation, because there 
would be just that many fewer jobs 
in the city calling for the farm boys. 





Saving Daylight 

A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“Please tell us what is the advan- 
tage in the daylight saving bill. Here 
on the farm we get up at daylight and 
go to the field as soon as we get our 
chores done. At noon we eat dinner, 
take a short rest, and then go back to 
the field. At night we come in, do the 
chores, and by that time it is dark. 
Where are we going to get ahead by 
the new law?” 

Our correspondent answers his own 
question. The farmer has been sav- 
ing all the daylight there was to save, 
and that is all there is to it. No doubt, 
however, there will be some benefits 
from this law as it applies to workers 
in the cities. It is not likely to per- 
suade them to work longer hours, but 
it will add an hour at the end of the 
day for those who wish to use it in 
garden work or any other work. 

It is claimed that there will be a 
very marked saving in coal during the 
period the law is in effect, the theory 
being that people will go to bed that 
much earlier, and therefore use less 
light. It is said that the results have 
been satisfactory in Great Britain and 
France. 


Prices for 1918 Binder Twine 


After investigating the cost of man- 
ufacturing binder twine, the United 
States Food Administration has an- 
nounced that the price to the dealers 
of standard and sisal twine, 500 feet 
to the pound, should not exceed the 
present price of sisal fiber, which is 
19 cents per pound, by more than 4 
cents per pound, f. o. b. factory, when 
sold in carload lots of 20,000 pounds 
or more. An additional increase of % 
cent is allowed for lots of 10,000 
pounds, and 4 cent in smaller lots. 

Prices for other grades of twine 
should not exceed the prices of stan- 
dard and sisal twine by more than the 
following amounts: 

Increase. 


550 feet to the pound....... 1% cents 
600 feet to the pound.......3 cents 
650 feet to the pound....... 4% cents 
650 feet to the pound (pure 

WERT 5 po dsc sdesrneetue cae 6 cents 


About 80 per cent of the entire out- 
put of the binder twine factories of 
the United States is standard or sisal 
twine. The retail price should be not 
more than 1% cents, with freight add- 
ed, above the price paid to the manu- 
facturer. 

In arriving at manufacturing costs, 
the Food Administration considered 
fhe increased weight of binder twine 
over its sisal fiber content. This in- 
crease in weight is due largely to the 
cordage oil which it is necessary to 
use in the process of manufacture. 
The fact was also recognized that man- 
ufacturers have on hand sisal pur- 
chased at lower prices, or twine man- 
ufactured from lower-priced sisal. 

While the price of standard and sisal 
twine this year is about 4 cents above 
the price prevailing at the end of last 
season, it is explained that the -price 
of sisal fiber advanced during the man- 
ufacturing year of 1916-1917 from i% 
cents to 16% cents. In August, 1917, 


‘it advanced again to 19 cents per 


pound, where it has remained to date. 

Reports are received every two 
weeks from the nineteen binder twine 
establishments of the country, all of 
which are coéperating with the Food 
Administration. These reports show 
that there will be an ample supply of 
twine for the 1918 harvest. 
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Hog Receipts and Prices 


The situation which has prevailed 
since February 7th continues to be 
unchanged. Receipts are extraordi- 
narily heavy for this time of year, and 
prices do not advance as much as 
customary. As soon as receipts begin 
to dwindle, we would expect rather 
rapid price advances. 

The packers have been selling their 
Jard and dry salt ribs at prices which 
would justify considerably higher hog 
prices. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have pre- 
vailed week by week from June 1, 
1917, to date: 
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During the ensuing week thé ten- 
year average has been 113,000 hogs at 
Chicago, 412,000 at the eleven mar- 
kets, and a price of $8.81. If we fig- 
ure on a basis of 130 per cent of the 
ten-year average for receipts, we get 
147,000 hogs at Chicago and 528,000 
at the eleven markets. If the price is 
210 per cent of the ten-year average, 
we get $18.50 as the answer. The corn 
price of hogs for April is about $23 
per cwt., on the composite No. 2 Chi- 
cag) corn basis. 





Pumpkins in Corn 


Few farmers who raise pumpkins in 
their corn believe the practice cuts 
down the yield of corn. A farmer in 
Story county, lowa, always plants 
pumpkins in his corn, and he says he 
can not tell any difference in the yield 
of corn whether or not the field also 
produced a crop of pumpkins. He 
raises the pumpkins for his hogs, but 
they are also good for dairy or heef 
cattle. They can be produced with 
practically no extra labor, except in 
harvesting and feeding them, but they 
increase the feeding value of each 
acre by the equivalent of several hun- 
dred pounds of hay or corn. 

A recent investigation by the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College dem- 
onstrated that five or sl pounds of 
pumpkin were fully the equivalent of 
a pound of good quality hay. The trial 
was divided into three periods. In the 
first the ration included eighteen 
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pounds of hay, three pounds of bran, | 


¢wo pounds of cottonseed meal aad 
two pounds of hominy daily for a cow 
weighing 910 pounds. In the second 


period the same ration was fed except 
that thirty pounds of pumpkin were 
substituted for five pounds of hay. 
There was practically no difference in 
the milk flow, but the pumpkins ap- 
peared to increase the fat percentage 
of the milk as well as the per cent of 
total solids. experiments by other 
stations indicate about the same re- 
sults. 

With feeds and hay at prices they 
have been during the last year or two, 
and with prospects for continued high 
prices, it is worth while considering 
the raising of pumpkins in corn. What- 
ever yield one ge. will be just about 
so much clear gain, and as long as they 
last in the fall, they can be fed out as 
a partial substitute for either hay or 
silage. In comparison with the latter 
it has been found that two and one- 
half pounds of pumpkin give about the 
same results as a pound of silage. 





Hogs relish the feed, and they make 
good gains on it when they have grain 
in combination. 

Pumpkins can not be planted simul- 
taneously with the corn, on account of 
the seeds being of a different size and 
shape than corn kernels. The usual 
practice is to follow the corn planter 
in the spring just as soon as danger 
of a killing frost is past, and plant a 
hill of pumpkins every fourth or fifth 
hill of corn. It is best to be liberal 
with the seed, as insects will destroy 
some of the vines, and some will be 
pulled out by the cultivator. The 
pumpkin vine is sensitive to frost. In 
too early planting, one runs the risk 
of having the crop killed at the start 
of the season, and in too late planting 
there is a chance of the crop not ma- 
turing. 

Even under unfavorable conditions, 
each acre of corn land would «also ma- 





Steer Profits 


No. 2 Chicago corn averaged $1.89 
per bushel during the six months ex- 
tending from September to March. As 
an average of the ten-year period it has 
taken the value of 66.7 bushels of such 
corn to make a 1,000-pound September 
feeder fat for the following March 
market. The September, 1917, feeder, 
weighing 1,000 pounds, cost $85; $85 
plus $126.06 (the value of 66.7 bushels 
of composite corn) equals $211.06, the 
cost of the 1,300-pound finished steer 
in March. ‘The actual selling price 
was about $12.60 per cwt., or $163.80, 
leaving a loss of $47.26 per steer. 





and Losses 


The actual loss was not this great on 
most farms, for the reason that No. 6 
and no grade corn could be bought this 
year for much less, proportionately to 
No. 2 corn, than usual. With a more 
normal quality of corn, the composite 
corn price would have been about 
$1.70, and the loss only about $35 per 
steer. 

Thin cattle have been a much more 
profitable proposition than the higher 
grades. After May Ist, however, we 
look for the fatter grades to make a 
rather better showing than they are 
now making. 
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Butter Profits and Losses 


With No. 2 corn at $1.73 in Chicago, 
standard oats at 93 cents, bran at $35 
at Kansas City, gluten feed at $56 ‘at 
Cedar Rapids, cottonseed meal at $48 
at Memphis, hay at $20 on farms, and 
labor at 26 cents an hour, it cost, un- 
der the ten-year ratio method, 63.4 
cents to produce a pound of butter in 
March of 1918. The actual selling 
price was 42.6 cents, leaving a loss of 
20.8 cents a pound. 

If the percentage method of the Chi- 
cago milk commission is used, we get 


a cost of production of about 59 cents 
a pound. In either case there is a loss 
of 15 to 20 cents a pound. However, 
it must be remembered that whenever 
butter is produced largely on grass 
and hay, which has not gone up so 
much as the grains and mill feeds, the 
loss is not so great. 

On the basis of feed prices as quoted 
above, it cost $3.33 to produce a hun- 
dred pounds of 3.5 per cent milk in the 
Chicago district in March of 1918. The 
actual price was around $3, leaving a 
loss of 33 cents per cwt. 
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ture a considerable crop of pum 

No extra labor will be involved i 
tivating the crop, and the pumpkin 
will cause very little inconvenience 
in harvesting the corn, especially ig jt 
is to be picked from the field. Whe 
fall comes, the feeding value of the 
pumpkins will be appreciated, whether 
they are grown for hogs or for dai 
or beef cattle. They may be hauled 
from the field and fed out in the feed 
lot or cut up and fed in the angers 
At this time, seeds from the most per- 
fect and mature pumpkins should be 
saved and dried for the next year’s 





Lightning Protection 

Thunderstorms will soon be with ug 
again in all their violence, claim 
thousands of dollars’ worth of property 
as well as human and animal life, At 
this season of the year the rodding of 
any unprotected building is wel] worth 
while considering. Occasionally roq- 
ded buildings have been struck by 
lightning, but investigation has almost 
invariably proven that in such cases 
the rodding was defective, the ground- 
ing generally not reaching down to 
moist earth. Figures kept by ingur- 
ance companies indicate that rodding 
properly installed is almost a certain 
protection from lightning. 

The theory of the rod is very simp!e, 
When a storm is in progress, there is 
a charge of positive electricity in the 
lower part of the clouds, whereas the 
earth is charged with negative elec- 
tricity. The positive electricity in the 
clouds tries to find its way to the 
earth along the path of least resigt- 
ance, naturally selecting trees, build- 
ings, or other conductors which reach 
up into the air. Electricity travels 
most easily along metal, especially 
along copper or iron. If a copper or 
iron rod is placed on a building, the 
lightning is likely ‘to follow along it ag 
far as it can go, and if the bottom of 
the rod is in very ‘moist earth, the 
lightning will discharge itself harm. 
lessly. 

The problem of the lightning rod 
manufacturers is to put out material 
which is durable and easily applied. 
Copper is probably the best of all, al- 
tho it is expensive. Iron will do, altho 
it is likely to rust out after a time. 

Almost anyone with common sense 
can install lightning rods for them- 
selves. Everything considered, how- 
ever, it is ordinarily cheaper in the 
long run to have the rodding put on 
by someone who makes a specialty of 
such things. 

We suggest that our readers write 
to the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 842, on modern 
methods of protection from lightning, 
which goes into the matter very fully. 


Liberty Bond Coupons 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“On the last Liberty bonds I got 
there are not enough interest coupons 
attached. Why is this? Do not the 
bonds bear interest after we have used 
up the coupons which are attached to 
them?” 

Full sets of coupons are not attached 
to all of the bonds which have been 
issued, simply because the government 
printing office was overwhelmed with 
work, and could not get out the bonds 
in complete form as fast as people 
were calling for them. Consequently 
it was determined to issue some of 
the bonds with only a part of the cou- 
pons attached. Before the last coupons 
on these bonds are paid, the printing 
office will have time to prepare other 
bonds with full sets of coupons, and 
these will be substituted for the in- 
complete bonds. This will be done 
thru the banks, and bond-holders will 
be notified in plenty of time to make 
the substitution. 


Dig Out the Barberry 


Professor Melheus, of the Iowa A8- 
ricultural College, says that all of the 
common barberry in the grain belt 
should be dug out and burned; that it 
is the home of the black-stem rust fun- 
gus, the rust which causes heavy 10s 
in the small grain crops each year. He 
estimates that in 1916 this black stem 
rust caused the loss of $110,000,000 in 
the wheat crop of Minnesota, the 1@ 
kotas and Nebraska, and that even is 
Iowa the loss amounted to over $5,- 
000,000. He thinks this rust would be 
greatly reduced if all of the commop 
or European barberry should be dvs 
out and burned within the next thirty 
days. 
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CHAMPION STEER FOR RED CROSS. Muskogee Boy, bred by Adam Kershaw of Okla- FRENCH ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN. German aerial attacks at close range are repulsed 
homa, was the grand champion fat steer of the breed at the 1917 shows. He was sold recently at by this new Frvnch type of machine gun. One man operates the firing mechanism while 
$3.10 a pound, proceeds going to the Red Cross. A coat for President Wilson will be made from another tilts the barrel at the desired angle. The gun can be quickly moved from place to 
the hide, while the steaks and roasts will be sent to General Pershing. The steer weighed 1,880 place. In recent fighting airplanes came down low and used their machine guns with deadly 
pounds and brought $5,828. effect on the occupants of the enemy's trenches. 



































GRENADE THROWING RIFLE. Thisis a French grenade SPY SMUGGLING OUTFIT. Ingenious spies smuggle STEEL TRELLIS PROTECTS OBSERVER. This French 
throwing rifle in action. The holder for the rifle was made by materials out of neutral countries and allies for shipment army observer is concealed from view of aviators and protected 
the soldiers in the trenches. By moving a peg up or down or toGermany. This outfit consisted of a rubber corset anda from flying shrapnel by a trellis work of heavy wire. The 
sideways a grenade can be thrown at any angle. For short rubber petticoat to be worn by a woman. It held several barbed wire entanglements are reinforced by woven wire as an 






range fighting grenades are thrown by hand. gallons of precious liquids. 






additional precaution against surprise attacks. 





















we GIANT GUNS ON ARMORED CARS. This specially constructed French rail- RUSSIA’S BIGGEST WHEAT MAKKET, Odessa bas long Deen kuown as tue back door to Rus- 

ps runs within suitable range of the German lines. The cars are heavily armored sia. Itis the largest Black Sea port and from it in times of peace vast quantities of wheat are shipped 

eet them are mounted giant guns. These powerful guns hammer the German to world markets. Practically all the wheat of southern Russia was exported. Odessa was captured bY 

Camoun wll they are clear, then the infantry can advance. Both gunsandcars are the German army. and from that territory Germany hoped to secure a much needed food supply. Just 
mouflaged, and are manned by French marine gunners. how much wheat may have been held in reserve there is purely a matter of conjecture. 
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told me that he was holding his Wool 

for a dollar. I advised him to gelj it 
which he was afterwards glad to do at 











Warranted te Give Satisfaction. os 


Gomhbault’s ||| Uncle Henry’s Own Story || it gis, t vasinot tae ony 
Caustic Balsam | 


These prices I received for grain 
gave me a taste for making easy mop. 








The letters appearing under this heading were written by Mr. Henry Wallace ey, and I followed this for two or 
during the years 1910 to 1915. They were addressed to his great-grandchildren, three years. When the income tax was 
and tell in a very personal way the story of his long and useful life. Publication collected in 1870, I remember that | 


had to pay more income tax than my 


of these letters began in our issue of Dec. 29, 1916. ; 
father. For example, I bought 39 




















aie contents of Wallaces’ Farmer are copyrighted each week. These letters must not be acres at a sale closing out an an 
Q S in Rock Island, near what is now the 
C., B. & Q. station at Villisca, for 

No. 41. $2.20 an acre. I had ten dollars with 


me at the sale, and paid this down, } 
borrowed the rest of it on sixty dayg’ 


Later Years in Rock Island. and time, from my friend Cornelius ‘Lymte 


and three days before the note was 
due, I sold the land for $12.50 an acre 
Davenport The last I heard of it, it had been sold 
oa for $100 an acre, and is now no doubt 

The later years of my ministry in | He said he would not do that, but 
Rock Island and Davenport were not | would put it in bonds, which drew six See Te —- Before | 
: ffliction. My | BeT cent and were safe. 1 told him 1 Ba r 81.000 wet I ered an ad- 
without severe personal affliction. My thought I could do better than that vance of $1,000, but felt that my 


. ated, died : word was worth more than that, | 
brother James, as before st ted with it, and he sent it to me. was a little chagrined, however, and 
in 1864. My oldest sister, Elizabeth, Mr. Thompson could not find me a0 | invested the first payment in a half 
only a year and a half younger than | eighty that I could buy end improve, | gection of land in Adair county, at 
me, who was naturally my chum, and | so I took in a partner, and together | ¢9 59 per acre, did some breaking on 
was sometimes put in charge of her | we bought a quarter at $11 an acre, it, and sold it the next year for $19 an 
“plaiked” olde: brother, died in 1865. | located in Cleona township, Scott! pare | hed never seen it, and have 
Martha, my next sister, died shortly | county, about two miles north of what | po seen it since. 

The Lawrence-Wililams Ce., Cleveland, 0. afterwards. My oldest brother, Ross, / was then the town of Fulton. We I found, however, that the business 
was in poor health for many years, } bought it cheap because about seventy | gf making money to piece out the pas- 
and died in 1868. ‘Thus there were | acres of it was a bare slough needing tor’s salary had the effect of takin 
four deaths in the family in a little ; drainage. We spent $11 an acre in my mind off the things to which . 
over four years. improvements, rented the improved was my business to give my entire 
While there were sorrows in those | land the next year for $2 an acre in| attention. This, among other reasons, 
years, there were also joys. Our old- a, — peony gh oy —: a decided me, about 1871, to resign ot 
. est son, Henry, was born in the spring | the slough mowed on e shares, an demit m astoral char > 
ee Se of 1866; our oldest daughter, Jose- | realized $12 an acre net rent fcr the disliked ss ae this, aeatih prone 
or Muscles. Stopsthelamenessand | Phine, in the fall of 1867, and our | cultivated land. This may seem large | ang mother had moved to Davenport 
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from a Side Bone or | daughter Harriet in 1869. It became |} rent to you, but the ground was al-/ ;, 1869, where my brother Daniel died 
Spavin. No biister, no hair something of a question as to how, | ready broken. the next year, after a year spent in 
and horse can be used. $2.50 8 with the inflated currency, I was to The population was entirely Ger- ireland in the hope of improving his 
om tape druggists or delivered. De- | SUPPOrt our family on the salary that | man, few of whom could speak Eng-| peaith A vain hope it proved to be, 
scribe your case for special instruc- the congregation could afford to pay. {| lish. It was deemed safe by Mr. Two other reasons impelled me to 
tions and interesting horse Book 2 R Free. | | undertook to piece it out. Thompson to rent the whole farm for | the action mentioned. I made up my 
JR, the antiseptic I ent for One evening, when talking with Mr. j anything but cash, and, by putting up| mind that it was impossible to do jus- 
mankind, re ices’ Strained, Torn Liga- | John Thompson, whose wife was a| a granary, keeping the key, and being | tice to either field united in one pas- 


. Swollen Glands, Veins or Muscles member of my church, he told mej} present when the threshing was done, F 
Heals Cus, Sores, Ulcers. Allays pain. Price that if I could have the use of $1,000, ] and giving the key to the man who page pg tng grey BA 
B.é YOUNG. PD. F., 89 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass. he could put me in the way of doub- | hauled in the grain, there was no dan- | jowa Both congregations were anx- 
seed wi bes ling it in the course of a year or two. | ger of its getting away from us. ious to have me live near them: and 
That looked good to me. I accordingly I remember getting $120 for one | in the nature of things, it was impos- 
went home, and the first evening my | load of grain. I remember also being | gipje to please both in this. 1 knew 
father asked me if I thought I could | offered $1.97 for barley, but declined that if I gave up the charge, the pres- 
use $1,000 to advantage. I told him I | it on the ground that it was too hard | pytery would be obliged to put a man 
thonght I could. to figure it at that price, but that if | in each field and work it properly. I 










and 
Pell Evil 















10,000 eases are success- ’ “ H 

treated each year with “Well,” he said; “I have $1,000 I | he would make it even two dollars he | ynew that if 1 remained. they would 
eming’s Fistoform can lend to you at six per cent, but I | might have it. He refused, and I sold | not do it, as both scmaniaaitaie ap- 

Ro cngerence eemeneny: com and chaging would like to know first what use you | it afterwards at $1.60. I comforted my- | peared to be satisfied. 
i weit tetts, no how old the ¢ would mnise ‘of St." self with remembering that my father, The other reason was that my health 
naatisfactory other treatment may bave been, I replied that I would put it in land. | a few years before, when visiting me, | pad begun to fail. In the winter of 
FLEMING’S CKE \WARY ADVISER 1870-1871 I was attacked with a severe 
Se pe Rg bowel trouble, the nature of which I 
. 2 Union Becek orga. do not think I fully understood. I 
FLEMING — Hog Profits and Losses would suffer the most excruciating 








= pain after any severe exertion, gener- 
30 D AYS E TRI AL In March, 1918, hogs averaged about | accurate measure this year. There is | ally on Sabbath night, after preaching 
: wae | $17.10 per cwt. at Chicago. The corn | ot ——— ig ; corn to = As gp a a My ye ne — 
2 , : % market. o. 6 corn is reduc 0 'a | cold, and it seemed impossible to ge 

Write at once for our bg cata: which went into these — averaged | No 2 moisture basis, and some allow- | them warm. in 
styles, colors and sizes $1.85 on a Chicago No. 2 basis. The | ance is made for spoiling, we have a A call was presented to me from the 
J ee Mg ten-year ratio between the composite | more nearly correct guide. On this | congregation at Morning Sun, lowa, 
%, ordinary salves in our 1915 | price No. 2 corn price and hogs in March is | basis, the corn price of hogs for March, | which I accepted on the advice of my 
“iieukaain anliacterae 12.4 bushels of corn to equal a hundred | 1918, is only about $21.10, or a loss | father. He believed that if 1 would go 
iB osions ane ~~ | — eae pounds of hog flesh. On this basis, | of $4 per cwt. into the country, buy a small farm, 
‘\; Bers, ea “Rider Agent” and therefore, the corn price of hogs is Receipts have been extraordinarily | look after it, and keep out-of-doors as 
: phe ty ae aoe $22.94, as compared with the actual | heavy during most of February and | much as possible, my health would be 
iB our (shored Sorme,op 2 serene to la- price of $17.10, or a loss of $5.80. March, and on the whole prices have | restored. It was rather trying on your 
pi. Chtng in tha levee line at half As a matter of fact, the loss was not | held up fairly well. There should be | great-grandmother, however, to take 
canal rite Today quite this great, for the reason that | a good advance as soon as receipts | her away from her mother and brother, 










prices. ° 
; MEAD px "Kisenicace Chicago No. 2 corn is not an altogether | begin to decline in April. who in the meantime had moved to 


Davenport, and for me to go away from 
li All Flies! ™s.Se:~ 
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er now leaned very heavily on me in 
their afflictions. 




















































































































Placed anywhere, Datey F'y Killer attracts and kills al3 
ul tations. Mee $329 Gain Be Cw I regard my ministry in Rock Island 
and Davenport as being as successful 
> as could be expected under the cir- 
a: . ‘ 4 ; cumstances. I was attached to the peo- 
ple, and have never forgotten them. 
— They seemed to be equally attached 
yeo|h> [ns to me, and were particularly fond of. 
= 3 your great-grandmother, who, in all 
~Y Z situations, proved to be an excellent 
pastor’s wife, or rather, the excellent 
wife of a pastor. All her life she Te 
\ a gretted that I could not continue in 
\ the ministry. 
go Re: hf } 
4 howsteet tS (To be continued) 
#81 6th Ave; 8. EB, / 
one ee ri Ad ie } 
= LS al ; If there is one thing in which low 
us . \ counts big, it is in nee ee 
Who Fills our Silo sl = a ‘ Every year Iowa raises twice 
Z There's Y ? Spe hogs as any other state in the —_— 
Bilo of —— — =——r7 | y Iowa’s importance in the wee 
with your own equipment. A 3 or 4 H. P. as a hog-producing state is most 
FPS saving of §10,00"0 $1000 yearly ap: | aya-e<|°* ° fectively indicated by the fact ~ 
is catafoeo it's trons SS SY there are more hogs in Iowa than : 
«cette ech agg England, France and Italy put togeth 
&) 125 Main Street, Shortsvitie, ff. ¥. er. At present, there are about ato | 
—e — 000 hogs in England, the same oumie 
NE NEW KEYSTONE SWATH AND in Italy, and 4,000,000 in — yond 
$60.0. W. KOUNS, Sin Ki es “pe of somewhat 
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All the Former Excellence 
Plus Many Refinements 


THIS NEW REO LIGHT FOUR is, in all me- 
chanical essentials, the same as its famous pre- 
decessor—Reo the Fifth, “The Incomparable Four.” 


THAT IS TO SAY, those principles of design and 
of construction which made that great Reo famous 
the world over for dependability and low upkeep, 
have all been retained. 


WHEN YOU CONSIDER that that Reo Four 
remained standard in practically the same form 
for eight seasons (longer than any other auto- 
mobile ever built save one); 


IT MUST HAVE BEEN wonderfully right at 
every point; must have been. For during those 
years an host of rivals and imitators came and 
went, 


AND ALWAYS REO maintained its supremacy. 


SO WE FEEL that the best possible recommend 
for this latest Reo—this new Light Four—is to 
say that all those principles of design and that 
same quality have been retained. 


REFINEMENTS have been made at many points 
however. 


WE PREFER THE TERM “refinements” rather 
than improvements. For, truth to tell, no 
owner of a Reo Four could suggest an improve- 
ment in that great car. 


REO ENGINEERS, at the same time the most 
experienced and the most progressive, are always 
seeking opportunities to refine details of Reos. 


AND THEY FOUND WAYS to make parts of this 
chassis, always the most accessible ever built, 
still more accessible. 


ALSO MORE POWER has been developed in the 
same motor by refinements of valve mechanism; 
better balance of reciprocating parts. 


THE OILING SYSTEM has not been improved— 
no use trying to improve on what was already 
perfection, 


ODDLY ENOUGH when we begin to talk about 
this new Reo Light Four, we feel an inclination 
to emphasize rather those features in which no 
— have been made, than those where they 

ave 


SUCH WAS THE QUALITY—such the depend- 
ability—such the low upkeep—such the satis- 
faction of 100,000 owners, that a better could be 
——_ only by refining details of the original 
model. 


AND THIS ONE IS BETTER only because it is the 
latest, the most refined edition of that Reo Four. 


YOUR REO DEALER will show and explain to 
you the points wherein these refinements have 
been effected—and he’ll tell you the reason for 
each, 


IN A WORD, for your convenience—in every 
case. For still greater accessibility. For still 
longer life. 


ASK HIM about these things. 


WHEN YOU SEE THIS REO you will say the 
body lines, the finish, the upholstering are the 
finest Reo has ever turned out. 


A LUXURIOUS EQUIPAGE; as handsome in 
appearance as it is excellent mechanically; yet 
at a price less than you had planned to pay for 
such a Car, 


DEMAND SEEMS unlimited. At present, al- 
most hopelessly in excess of factory output. 


SO ONLY ‘THOSE who decide now and order at 
once can hope to obtain a Reo Light Four for 
spring delivery. 


TODAY won’t be a minute too soon. 


Reo Motor Car Company, iin Michigan 





New Light Four 
§-Passenger Touring 


$1225 








Price is f. o. 6. Lansing and the 
special Federal tax must be added. 
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And for still lower cost of upkeep, , 
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Orphan Boys for Farms 

Iowa farmers who are up against a 
shortage of labor may find a way out 
of the difficulty with the help of the 
authorities of the Iowa Soldiers’ Or- 
phans’ Home.at Davenport. The home 
has now about fifty boys from ten to 
fifteen years old, sturdy, vigorous lads, 
who would be of considerable service 
on the farm immediately, and who, in 
due time, would be very valuable aids 
to any farmer. It offers to place these 
boys on farms at once ‘for a period of 
years, wherever the right sort of an 
arrangement can be made, fair both 
to the farmer and to the boy. 

These boys are the dependent chil- 
dren of the state, who are being cared 
for temporarily in the state home at 
Davenport. As soon as possible, the 
state board of control places them in 
suitable homes, where they may be 
supervised until they are eighteen 
years old. Just now it seems espe- 
cially desirable to place these boys on 
farms where conditions are usually 
favorable, and where they may do their 
share in solving the farm labor prob- 
lem confronting us. 

“There are a number of special ad- 
vantages in taking these boys,” says 
the superintendent of the home. “They 
may be trained to do the farm work 
in the farmer’s own way; they stay 
thru the year, and are not leaving just 
at a time when they are most needed; 
they stay year after year, until they 
are eighteen, and, by special arrange- 
ment, until they are twenty-one, and 
thus are of more help each succeeding 
year.” 

The boys are placed on a three 
months’ trial. At the end of that time, 
is everything is satisfactory, a con- 
tract is made out whereby the farmer 
agrees to give the boy the privileges 
of a home until he is eighteen. The 
terms of the contract are very liberal, 
the main consideration being the char- 
acter of the home and the school priv- 
ileges granted. 

Besides the older boys of ten to fif- 
teen years, there are more younger 
children, both boys and girls, any one 
of whom would be a fine addition to 
some farm home in the state. 

Correspondence with reference to 
securing one of these boys or girls 
should be addressed to the State Agent 
for the Board of Control, Davenport, 
Iowa. 


Milch Goats 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Can you give me any information 
on the milch goat? I would like to 
know about the general care and keep- 
ing of these goats, the usual amount 
of milk given, the average milking 
period, and if it would be practical to 
keep one or two in town. I have been 
wondering if goat's milk might not 
help to solve the problem of getting 
fresh milk for the babies.” 

It might be practical for our corre- 
spondent to keep one or two milch 
goats in town, but if he can get access 
to cow’s milk, we believe he will be 
better satisfied. Goat's milk is espe- 
cially healthful for babies, however, 
and often they can digest this when 
cow's milk or prepared baby foods do 
not agree with them. The New York 
experiment station, at Geneva, found 
goat's milk valuable for infants in a 
serious physical condition. 

A good milch goat will give milk for 
about eight months, but many of them 
do not milk for longer than four or 
five months. The flavor is distinctly 
different from that of cow’s milk, but 
it is not disagreeable if it is produced 
under sanitary conditions. A good goat 
should give from 800 to 1,000 pounds 
during a lactation period, this being 
equivalent to approximately 400 to 500 
quarts. Goats vary in production about 
the same as do dairy cows. 

Feeding is similar to the feeding of 
dairy cows, except that a smaller 
quantity is required. A heavy-milking 
doe in the prime of her milk flow may 
be fed as high as two pounds daily of 
grain. Alfalfa hay is an ideal rough- 
age, but in its absence, timothy, straw 
or other roughage may be substituted. 
In the summer, goats do best on pas- 
ture. They are good destroyers of 
brush-wood in a pasture, but are not 
equal to the Angora in this respect. 

The does are usually bred to freshen 
at the age of two years, altho they 
will breed when only six months old. 
The period of gestation is about 152 
days, and, as a rule, birth is given to 
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two kids. These may bo raised by 
allowing them to nurse the dam, or they 
may be fed from a bottle. Until about 
a month old, they are quite delicate, 
and should be kept dry. After a month 
old, however, they become hardy and 
robust, and need little attention. 

Milking is best done in a stall sepa- 
rate from the dairy cows, on account 
of the odor. The milk should be re- 
moved from the stable at once, and 
cooled down to a low temperature. 
Many goat-keepers provide a milking 
platform about two and a half feet 
from the ground, with a stanchion to 
fasten the doe while she is being 
milked. 





Poisoning English Sparrows 

An lowa correspondent writes: 

“Please give a method of poisoning 
English sparrows.” 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 493, which may 
be secured from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, gives a num- 
ber of suggestions as to getting rid of 


sparrows. Concerning poisoning, the 
following advice is given: 

“Put one-eighth ounce of pulverized 
strychnine into three-fourths of a gill 
of hot water, add one and one-half tea- 
spoonfuls of starch or wheat flour, 
moistened with a few drops of cold 
water, and heat, stirring constantly 
till the mixture thickens. Pour the hot 
poisoned starch over one quart of 
wheat, and stir until every kernel is 
coated. Small-kerneled wheat sold as 
poultry food, if reasonably clean, is 
preferable to first-quality grain, being 
cheaper and more easily eaten by the 
sparrows. A two-quart glass fruit jar 
is a good vessel to mix in, as it is 
easily shaken and allows the condition 
of the contents to be determined. If 
the coated wheat be spread thinly on 
a hard, flat surface, it will be dry 
enough for use in a short time. It 
should be dried thoroly if it is to be 
put into jars and kept for future use. 
Dishes employed in preparing poison 
may be safely cleansed by washing. 

“The poison should be well scat- 
tered, so that many birds may be able 
to partake at the same time, since af- 
ter a few are affected their actions 
excite the suspicion of their comrades. 
Usually a few sparrows get only suf- 
ficient strychnine to paralyze them for 
a few hours, after which they recover. 
It is important, therefore, to visit the 
feeding place a short time after dis- 
tributing poison, to prevent such birds 
from escaping. It is well also to re- 
move dead birds promptly to avoid ex- 
citing the suspicions of those that are 
unaffected. In deciding the amount of 
poisoned wheat to put out at one time, 
it is well to estimate the number of 
sparrows frequenting a feeding place 
and to allow about twenty kernels for 
each sparrow. Altho two kernels of 
Wheat coated with the solution de- 
scribed above have been known to kill 
a sparrow, six or seven kernels are re- 
quired to insure fatal results, and 
much more than a fatal dose is fre- 
quently taken.” 


A Comparison of Shropshire and 
Delaine-Merino Ewes 


Five and one-half years of investi- 
gation by the Pennsylvania experiment 
station, in regard to the respective 
merits of Shropshire and Delaine Me- 
rino ewes, have led them to the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

1. Shropshire ewes produce a high- 
er percentage of lambs. 

2. Shropshire lambs are 
and make more rapid growth. 

3. Shropshire lambs mature earlier 
and command 50 cents to $1 more per 
cwt. on the market. 

4. In the hands of experienced 
sheep men who can save a high pro- 
portion of lambs, Shropshires are 
slightly more profitable. 

5. Delaine Merinos can be kept in 
larger numbers in pens and on pas- 
ture. 

Delaine Merinos thrive better on 
pasture, and especially during drouths, 
‘without extra supplementary feeds. 

7. Delaine Merinos require less 
grain during the winter months. 

8. Delaine Merino ewes require less 
careful attention at lambing time, be- 
cause ewes and lambs are hardier, and 
thus a higher proportion of lambs is 
saved. 

9. Delaine Merinos breed more reg- 
ularly, earlier, and in a shorter period 
of time. 

10. Delaine Merinos 
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battery ignition. 

This simple, but efficient, system can be 
a attached in place of your magneto. 
It will operate from either dry cells, storage 
battery or generator. 

It will give you the same hot spark at 
cranking as at full speed, and enable you 
to throttle down to three or four miles 
The big, hot spark produces quick, 
thorough combustion of your explosive 
mixture with the result that you get a 
snappier, more powerful motor pe 

ance and consequent gasoline saving. It 
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An Ignition System to Replace Your Magneto 
and Do Better Work 


ig perl per cent of the 1917-1918 cars, exclusive of Fords, 
will be equipped with battery ignition 
magneto. Atwater Kent Scientific Ignition is the highest type of 


Write and tell us the make of your car and we will send you booklet of information 
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in place of the 


makes starting easy, reduces motor stall- 

ing and increases touring range. 

If your car is electrically eruirged, there 

is an Atwater Kent System (Type CC) 

+ will give ee nition ing 
any magneto. our car is not 

duasiodh : 

give 
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Tan 


Mu 


y equipped, our Type K2 will 
ive you two to three thousand miles on 
a set of dry cells. You can also replace the 
magneto on your Tractor with an Atwater 
Kent System and do better work. 
A special outfit that will increase the 
efficiency of the Ford car. 
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ATWATER KENT MFG. Works, Philadelphia 


See your dealer or write us for particulars to Number 4955 Stenton Avenue, Philadelphia 
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SUNS 


damp, chilly, unsanitary hog t 
wy WON SUNLITE WINDOWS. Tr, 





inch flashings. 


can be ulated. 
from tnside the buflding 


FRE Write for them today. 
‘We make a complete line of hog feeders, 





Many young pigs die for lack of sunshine. 


AQAA direct its raya into every nook and corner, keep the hog house dry, warm, 
sanitary and disease-proof—and the little pigs grow into big, healthy, profitable porkers, 
, Wi are easily and quickly installed in either new or 

O-K Sun-Lite indows old hog Bamncrly Galvanized iron frame and foure 
, Absolutely water-tight, fire, rust and rot-proof. 
held firmly in place and covered by heavy wire screen, 
ceded. Las equire no paintor repairs. Glass 


No peity nee ta bifetime. 
O-K Sun-Lite Window No. 2 does away with cupolas and ventilators. 
The best patented sunlight window that can be opened or closed 


—Complete plans and specifications of modern hog houses, also catalog. 


uaranteed non-freesable stock waterers, 
cupolas, chicken waterers, etc. Sold by all good dealers, 


Phillip Bernard Co., 2804 Floyd Ave., Sioux City, Iowa. 


They haven't a fair chance in 
0-K 


ine— 





10uses. Prevent such losses by installin 
ey make the most of every bit of sun 





Glass 
No rattling or vibration. 
removed. 
entilation 














Get a WIRENGH and Fix Your Fences 


Noth 





make @ 
om auired. 
"iy your odds and ends of fence wire, barbed or smooth. o- 
ge tempered stee!. Lasts lifetime. Price $2.50 postpaid, with fu 

directions. Money back if not satisfied. Send for one — 
AMERICAN FARMERS SUPPLY OO. (Not Inc. 
Ree Chicage 


Quickly, Easily and Cheaply 
ing like {t on market. With a WERENCH you cao 
ng fences good as new. No special material re- 
se only common wire staple and stay wires from 


m 5, 3 S. La Salle St. 





lived as breeding animals, by one or 
two years. 

11. Delaine Merinos are able to 
withstand hot, rainy and cold weather 
with smaller losses. 

12. Delaine Merinos are less sub- 
ject to parasitic infestation. 

13. Delaine Merinos, due to their 
dense fleeces, have less chaff and burs 
in their wool. 

14. Delaine Merinos in Lot 4, dur- 
ing 1912 and 1913, and Lot 2, Shrop- 
shires, similarly fed, showed an an- 
nual maintenance cost of $5.32 and 
$6.74 per ewe, respectively. During 
1914, 1915 and 1916, the annual cost of 
maintenance was $6.99 for a Delaine 
Merino ewe and $7.59 for a Shropshire 


ewe. Delaine Merinos, therefore, cost 
less for maintenance than Shropshires. 

15. With a proportion of 100 lambs 
to 100 ewes, the Delaine Merinos were 
more profitable than Shropshires in 
1914, 1915 and 1916. 

16. For 1912 and 1913, the value of 
mutton produced was 41.9 per cent 
greater for the Shropshires of Lot 
than for the Delaine Merinos of Lot 4, 
while the wool was 39.5 per cent heav- 
ier and 30.9 per cent more valuable 
for the Delaine Merinos than for the 
Shropshires during the same years. 

17. Delaine Merino ewes require 
less exercise in winter quarters 
warrant vigorous lambs than do Shrop- 
shire ewes. 
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To Sell Sows or Buy Corn 
An lowa correspondent writes: 
the unsettled war con- 


“Considering . 
es and the tact that I will have to 
coe all the corn to raise and feed my 


eht it not be possible that I 


igs, mi ; 
a make more money by selling my 


sows this spring? I was thinking of 
finishing off my pigs next summer and 
fall on self-feeders, but would have to 


buy all my corn.” " 

The government has declared its in- 
tention of paying for these pigs at the 
rate of thirteen bushels of corn for 
each cwt. ‘This is not an absolute 
guarantee, and it may not be worked 
out with mathematical accuracy month 
py month Nevertheless, indications 
are that hogs will sell, beginning with 
next October, for about the value of 
thirteen bushels of corn. Even tho our 
correspondent has to buy his corn, we 
believe that he is justified in doing so 
in view of the fact that the market 
outlook is on a much firmer basis than 
it ever was before. Any corn belt farm- 
er who has any ability whatever with 
pigs, and who is fixed to handle them 
at all conveniently, will be justitied 
this year in carrying aS Many pigs as 
he can possibly handle, even tho he 
has to buy all his feed. The normal 
ratio between corn and hogs is about 
twelve bushels of corn to 100 pounds 
of hog meat. The fact that beginning 
next fall the ratio will be about thir- 
teen bushels of corn to 100 pounds of 
hog weight is giving enough margin to 
warrant any corn belt farmer staying 
in the hog game, even tho he has to 
buy practically all of his feed. 

xy sowing rape for pasture, provid- 
ing a clover or alfalfa run, and grow- 
ing barley for early feed, our corre- 
spondent can get along with a com- 
paratively small amount of corn until 
the new crop is ready to feed next fall. 


Inoculating Alfalfa by the Glue 
Method 


There are many methods of inocu- 
lating alfalfa seed. One of the cheap- 
est and most easily applied is the glue 
method. For each four bushels of al- 
falfa seed, make up a gallon of glue 


water by dissolving two handfuls of 
furniture glue in a gallon of boiling 
water, and then allowing to cool. Put 
the alfalfa seed in ia wash-tub and 
sprinkle enough of this solution on it 
to slightly moisten it, one quart of the 
solution per bushel being about right. 
Stir thoroly and then sift over the 
slightly moistened seed finely pulver- 
ized earth that has come from around 
well-inoculated alfalfa or sweet clo- 
ver plants, at the rate of two or three 
quarts of the earth for each bushel of 
6eed, 

Secure the earth two or three days 
previous to moistening the seed with 
the glue water, taking pains to get the 
earth from around well-inoculated 
plants, on the roots of which are large 
nodules. Carry the earth into a dry, 
shady place, and pulverize it finely. 
Then allow it to dry out, and pulver- 
ize it again until it is a fine dust. After 
mixing this earth with the slightly 
moistened seed, stir the seed around 
until none of the seeds stick to each 
other, and until there are a few fine 
dust particles clinging to each seed. 


Flax 

During recent months, flax has been 
selling for better than $4 a bushel at 
the central markets. Of course there 
18 NO assurance that such a high price 
will be in force next year. Neverthe- 
less, the outlook is for rather high flax 
Prices, and some of cur corn belt read- 
ers are thinking about growing flax. 
aa has been grown almost alto- 
° fr on newly plowed sod land, for 
cy reason that it seems to do better 
s such land than does any other crop. 
pce it will also do quite well on 
orn stalk land or small grain stubble. 
—o corn stalk land for flax, all 
we 8 necessary is disking and har- 
ar just the same way as for 
inet OVE everything else, remem- 
T that flax is more particular about 


a firm Seed bed i 
e than 3 
other Top. is almost any 


The best $ ” 
belt cond time to seed under corn 


itions is in April 

; pril, between 

lhe of seeding small grain and the 

rales seeding corn. April 10th is 

oe re under ordinary Iowa condi- 
* Sate seeding brings the plant 
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Plants Like Skillful Human Hands! 


VERY farmer knows that a cornficid past 30years. No other planter in the world has ever 
marked off and planted by hand would established such a wonderful record. 


show a heavy increase, because there 


would be no ‘‘bare spots.’’ 


Go into the Corn Belt. Pick out any State. Look 
for the big yields. There you'll find the proof. 


Ask any of the 200,000 and more enthusiastic users. 
anning 


E. K. Hayes realized this years ago. Then Ask prominent Agricultural Colleges — big c 
he perfected the Hayes Four-Wheel—the companies. They’ll tell you. 


“Human Hand” System — which actually 
duplicates the care and accuracy of skilful 


human hands, 


What are you going to do? 

Remember, there are seven causes of “bare spots,” 
andno planter but the Hayes Four- Wheel can overcome 
more than two or three of them! Remember, too, that 


The results have been proven in the mighty yields _ only one “‘bare spot’’ in every 20 hills you plant means 
taken from Hayes Planted fields everywhere, for the _ one acre out of every twenty, A TOTAL Los. l! 


The Hayes 
Plants to Exact Depth! Lcd pee 
Soph of planting TO THE FRACTION 
OF AN INCH. Runners set back be- 
tween the wheels WITHIN 10 INCHES 
OF THE COVERING POINT! 8 
rides every hump and hollow with the 
Every kernel is planted the 
exact depth on level or most uneven 
ground. “BARE SPOTS” caused by 
uneven planting are prevented. 


Covers Like Human Hands— ‘Hills’ 
over corn LIKE SKILFUL HANDS, 
poets it FIRMLY on sides, leaving 

se ridge on top so tender shoots can 
eas'ly break through. Hayes ridge holds 
more moisture and presents 30 per cent 
more surface to sun. Firmly packed 
sides prevent washouts on hilly places. 


Hayes ‘‘Drop”’ Never Fails Never 
ahili! Simple, practical, durable, few 


Four-Wheel 
PLANTERS 


parts. Nothing hidden. No clutch to even in wet, sticky soil—never picks up 
miss and cause trouble. Handles any seed. 8 automatically clean them- 
size or shape kernel! Will not grind or selves; always present a clean, bright 
crack the corn! surface, 
i CROSS ROWS 
Perfect Checking straighter than the Lifeti £S ° Hundreds of 
way you drive. That’s how eccorately A Lifetime of Service Hayes Four- 
the Hayes Four-Wheel checks regard- wheel Planters have been in use for 30, 
teralk-planted” from PR ua 4 and Loe years — with P27 wey oe 
. exrpens or repairs, ine 

section in the same eo " reports 4 " repairs in 2» years! An- 

H i e Hayes other had used his Hayes for 20 consecu- 
Works in Wet Places you can get in- tive seasons with a repair expense of 
to the field days earlier. Never clogs— only 70 cents. 


Million Dollar Planter Book FREE! 


The most vital book on planting ever written, Explains facts about 
loss due to ‘‘bare spots” that will astonish you, Pictures and proves the 
superiority of the Hayes Four-Wheel System — gives experiences of 
promises’ corn growers that will astound you. Write for the book. 

‘here’s no cost. Then see the Hayes on your dealer’s floor. 


Hayes Pump & Planter Co., Dept. 3 





Galva, Ill. 








into bloom under hot, dry weather 
conditions, which are entirely unfavor- 
able. As to the time of seeding, there- 
fore, as well as the method of seeding, 
we advise treating flax in very much 
the same way as oats. 

As to the rate of seeding, we advise 
about twenty-five pounds per acre un- 
der corn belt conditions. In the Da- 
kotas they use only fifteen to twenty 
pounds, but we have enough rainfall 
to justify a heavier seeding. Drill the 
seed in about half an inch deep, tak- 
ing pains to see that the seed is not 
put in too deep. 

Flax is cut with a binder, shocked 
and threshed in just about the same 
way as ordinary small grain. The ten- 
year average acre yield of flax in Iowa 
is ten bushels; in Minnesota, nine 
bushels, and in North Dakota, eight 





bushels. 





There is a possible chance that flax | Under corn belt conditions, the most 
may be a worth-while crop under cer- ; practical time to seed flax is probably 
tain corn belt conditions. Those of | in April, as soon as the small grain has 
our readers who wish to look into the | been planted, but before it is time to 
flax proposition more carefully should | plant corn. Flax is a short season 
write to the United States Department | crop, which appreciates rather cool, 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for | moist weather, altho it is rather sus- 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 785, on “Seed | ceptible to frost. As to the rate of 
Flax Production.” seeding, we would suggest about two 
pecks per acre. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: Flax is troubled with several dis- 

“T have thirty acres of tile drained | eases, and in the Dakotas many grow- 
slough that I have had in corn two | ers now make it a practice to treat 
years, but which I do not care to try | flax seed with formaldehyde solution, 
another year on account of the worms. | in much the same way in which we 
This land is too rich for oats or bar- | treat oats for smut. Under corn belt 
ley, and I thought I would try flax. | conditions, where flax is to be grown 
When should flax be seeded? How | on the land only one season, we doubt 
much should be seeded per acre broad- | the necessity of giving this treatment. 
cast? Where can I get the seed? For | Flax seed should be bought of somep 
one crop, is it necessary to treat the | reliable northern seed house, or direct 
seed?” from some reliable Dakota farmer. 
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HOOVER-IZE 


Your Threshing 


threshing waste, 
food, increase production. His 
plan would say, thresh clean— 
save aff your ¢ on’t losea 
— ge ~ _ straw stack. 

wou an easy one 
if all threshing was done with a 


Red River 
Special 


It beats out the - TheBig 
Cylinder, the ‘‘Man Behind the 
Gun”’ and the Beating Shakers 


Save the Farmers’ Thresh Bill 


Saving grain is easier and costs less 
than growing it. And every bushel you 
save increases your profits more than 
ever before. ces were never higher— 
and never was grain more badly needed. 
La Neng =~ thef a sure they 
w . Save your n crop b 
threshing it with a Red River Special. 
Write for circular. 


Nichols & Shepard Co. 
tulaee oeay pikes Seas 
ul o ver - 
= and ss mind . Geoters 






























BETTER CE 

CHEAPER THAN WOOD 
Built of curved, hollow, vitri- 
fied tile. Double wail—no 
freezing. Heavy reinforcing 
imbeddedin oil-mixed cement. 
Everlasting — no upkeep. 


Save big money. Buy now at 
special winter prices. Ship 


rly — don’t risk 
frekyhnt. Write taday tor ow Eatalog, 
W. @. COATES COMPANY 
Company) 


(American Bile Supply 
raders 














Tue American farmer Who uses every efor. 
to Increase his farm yield is doing his bit to win 
the world etraggie. Make your farm produce 
more by éreating your seed against smut with the 
Cammer Automatic Smut Machine. 
Works by gravity. No pow er needed—no crank 
—no elevator. A bey can operate it. Pays for 


itself tn a year. T yours now. Sales and 
shipments to points in Minnesota, No. Dakota 
and Western Wisconsia will be handled by the 
Waterbury Implement Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
wu wre. CO Cept. F, Haynes St.. CADILLAC, MICH 








Farmers’ Income Tax 


and a tree report made easy if you use 


Nolen’s System of Book-K 
So THE saan coping 


The simplest and most complete ‘‘one book’’ system 
Nad Gevised. Sclis for $1.00, postage prepaid. The 
arm Bullettn, Lewistown, says: **‘A wonderfal 
book,” A marvel of simplicity, com- 
Pactness and efficiency.” “‘Worth its 
weight in gold.’ References: Any bank in 
Lewistown, or Lewistown Chamber of Commerce. 


B. E. NOLEN, Dept. 4, Lewistown, Mont. 
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Seventy-five lowa cattle feeders had 
a most enjoyable time inspecting the 
experimental cattle at Ames, Tuesday 
of last week. Doubtless many more 
feeders would have been present had 
it not been for the extremely discour- 
aging conditions which the feeders 
have faced during the past winter. 


Six lots of 1,300-pound steers were 
inspected. These steers were bought 
last October in Omaha for $8.95 per 
cwt., and were put on feed in late 
November, when they weighed an av- 
erage of 980 pounds each. Lot 1 was 
fed a standard silage, oil meal and 
corn ration. Lot 2 was fed gluten feed 
in addition to oil meal and corn. Lot 3 
was fed Champion molasses feed. Lot 
4 was fed C M J C O alfalfa and mo- 
lasses feed. Lot 5 was fed Special 
cattle fattener. Lot 6 was fed Tarkio 
molasses feed. 

There has been much inquiry con- 
cerning the advisability of feeding 
these various commercial cattle feeds, 
but there has been very little experi- 
mental data to warrant anyone in giv- 
ing a conclusive answer. For this rea- 
son, the Iowa station asked manufac- 
turers of each of these feeds to suggest 
just what rations should be fed to the 
lot of cattle that was being fed their 
particular feed. 

Lot 1, which had received during the 
120 days of the feeding period, an av- 
erage daily ration of 36.3 pounds of 
corn silage, 16.8 pounds of 30 per cent 
moisture shelled corn, 2.9 pounds of 
oil meal, and 1.5 pounds of alfalfa hay, 
was first driven into the pavilion for 
the careful inspection of the assem- 
bled feeders. They were good cattle, 
but not at all unusually fat, and J. R. 
Lush, of Clay, Robinson & Company, 
gave them a Chicago valuation of 
$13.50 per cwt. These cattle had made 
an average daily gain of three pounds, 
and for 100 pounds of gain required 
only 552 pounds of 30 per cent mois- 
ture shelled corn, 95 pounds of oil 
meal, 1,190 pounds of silage, and 48 
pounds of alfalfa hay. With corn sil- 
age at $9 a ton, alfalfa hay at $25 a 
‘ton, ordinary 30 per cent moisture corn 
at around $1.10 per bushel, and oil 
meal at $60 a ton, all of which were 
standard prices at Ames while the 
feeding was in progress, the cost of 
100 pounds of gain was $19.64. These 
steers made the cheapest gains of any 
of the lots on test. They looked to be 
in the highest condition of any of the 
lots, with one exception. The profit 
per steer, over feed cost, crediting hog 
gains at $17 per cwt., was $16.80. 

Some of the feeders took exception 
to the large amount of profit reported, 
stating that the cattle had been pur- 
chased at least $1 under the market at 
Omaha last fall. Professors Pew and 
Evvard admitted that they had se- 
cured a very good bargain on these 
feeders, and possibly the market had 
been averaging nearly a dollar higher. 
If the feeders had been put in at a 
valuation of $10 per cwt. instead of 
$8.95, the net profit would have been 
reduced to about $7 on these steers 
fed the silage, corn and oil meal, which 
steers, by the way, proved to be the 
most profitable of any lot on feed. 

When the gluten feed steers were 
driven in, it was quite evident that 
they were not in such good flesh as 
the other steers. Mr. Lush had placed 
a valuation on them 15 cents lower, 
and Mr. Russell, of Swift & Company, 
said that in his opinion there should 
be an even greater spread than this. 
The gluten fed steers, however, had 
not been given nearly so much corn 
as the steers of Lot 1, their average 
daily ration being 1.5 pounds of 30 
per cent moisture shelled corn, 2.4 
pounds of oil meal, 4.1 pounds of glu- 
ten feed, 52.5 pounds of corn silage, 
and 1.9 pounds of alfalfa hay. For the 
production of 100 pounds of gain, these 
gluten steers required 2,292 pounds of 
corn silage, 65 pounds of 30 per cent 
moisture shelled corn, 106 pounds of 
oil meal, 178 pounds of gluten feed, 
and 85 pounds of alfalfa hay. Valuing 
the other feeds as in the foregoing, 
and giving gluten feed a valuation of 
$58 fa ton, we find that the cost of 100 
pounds of gain, not counting the hogs, 
was $20.98. The profit over feed cost 
was almost as great as in Lot 1, or 
$16.36. If the feeders were valued at 
$10 per cwt. to start with, the profit 
over feed cost would be about $6.50. 

Lot 8, fed on Champion molasses 
feed, impressed most of those present 
as being in fully as good condition as 
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Lot 2, fed on gluten feed. Mr. Lush 
valued them at $13.25, or 10 cents 
lower than Lot 2, but Mr. Russell 
seemed to think that they were slight- 
ly better than Lot 2. The average 
daily ration of this lot was 12.4 pounds 
of 30 per cent moisture shelled corn, 
7.2 pounds of Champion molasses feed, 
17.7 pounds of corn silage, and 6.6 
pounds of alfalfa hay. To produce 100 
pounds of gain, they required 539 
pounds of 30 per cent moisture shelled 
corn, 311 pounds of molasses feed, 767 
pounds of corn silage, and 286 pounds 
of alfalfa hay. With the molasses feed 
at $55 a ton, and the other feeds at 
the prices mentioned in the foregoing, 
the cost of 100 pounds of gain was 
$26.17. In fairness to the manufactar- 
ers of this feed, it should be stated 
that they would almost certainly have 
secured somewhat cheaper gains and 
a greater profit over feed cost if they 
had fed less corn, less molasses feed, 
less alfalfa hay, and more corn silage. 
As it was, crediting hog agins at $17 a 
cwt., the profit over feed cost was $3.08 
per steer, or, valuing the steers at $10 
a cwt. to start with, instead of $8.95, 
there would have been a loss of just 
about $7. 

Lot 4, fed on the C M J C O al- 
falfa molasses feed, appeared to be in 
almost as good condition as the steers 
in Lot 1, Mr. Lush giving a valuation 
of $13.35 per cwt. These steers were 
fed an average daily of 11.7 pounds of 
30 per cent moisture corn, 6.2 pounds 
of alfalfa molasses feed, 36.9 pounds 
of corn silage, and 1.4 puunds of al- 
falfa hay. Valuing the alfalfa molas- 
ses feed ‘at $46 a ton, we find the cost 
of 100 pounds of gain to be $22.78. It 
is possible that this ration would not 
have given any cheaper gains than the 
Champion feed ration if there. had 
been the same amount of silage and 
alfalfa hay in both rations. With hog 
gains credited at $17 a cwt., the profit 
over feed cost on the alfalfa molasses 
feed lot was $10.83, as compared with 
$3.08 for the Champion feed steers, 
$16.36 for the gluten feed steers and 
$16.80 for the check lot steers. 

The steers of Lot 5, fed the Special 
cattle fattener, were probably the 
thinnest of any. Mr. Lush’s valuation 
was $13.10. The average ration was 
14.5 pounds of 30 per cent moisture 
corn, 3.9 pounds of Special cattle fat- 
tener, 32.9 pounds of corn silage, and 
1.9 pounds of alfalfa hay. With the 
Special cattle fattener, which, by the 
way, seems to be a brand of alfalfa 
molasses feed, at $47 a ton, the cost 
of 100 pounds of gain was $26.40. 
Manufacturers of this feed, in making 
up the ration, probably made the mis- 
take of not advocating the feeding of 
a little oil meal in connection, their 
own feed being not quite rich enough 
in protein to balance the ration for the 
very best and cheapest results. With 
hog gains credited at $17 per cwt., the 
profit over feed cost on steers fed this 
tation was $4.17. 

Lot 6, fed the Tarkio molasses feed, 
together with cottonseed meal in addi- 
tion, were the most evenly fat of any 
of the steers, and were valued by Mr. 
Lush at $13.60. The average daily 
ration was 12.4 pounds of 30 per cent 
moisture shelled corn, 3.2 pounds of 
cottonseed meal, 5 pounds of Tarkio 
molasses feed, 33.8 pounds of corn 
silage,and 2.9 pounds of alfalfa hay. 
With the Tarkio molasses feed at $57 
a ton, the cost of 100 pounds of gain 
was $24.87. One reason that the Tar- 
kio molasses feed ration may have 
given a little cheaper results than the 
Champion molasses feed ration or the 
Special cattle fattener, was the addi- 
tion of cottonseed meal to make the 
ration a little more nearly balanced. 
With the hog gains credited at $17 
per cwt., the profit over the feed 
cost was $6.86 on the Tarkio mo- 
lasses feed cattle, compared with 
$4.17 on the Special cattle fattener, 
$10.88 on the C M C O alfalfa 
molasses feed cattle, $3.08 on the 
Champion feed lot, $16.36 on the glu- 
ten feed cattle, ‘and $16.80 on the check 
lot. If the feeders were given a valu- 
ation of $10 per cwt. to start with, in- 
stead of $8.95, the profit over feed 
cost would be just about $10 per head 
lower in each case. 

After looking over the cattle and 
studying the tables carefully, we came 
to the conclusion that this experiment 
is not at all conclusive ‘as to the rela- 
tive values of the various commercial 
cattle feeds. The Champion molasses 
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feed in this particular experiment ha 

pened to give the least profit, anq the 
gluten feed happened to give the Most 
The manufacturers of both feeds had 
the chance to recommend the ration 
they thought would prove most prof- 
itable. As it happened, the gluten feed 
manufacturers recommended a type of 
ration containing a large amount of 
silage and a small amount of alfalfa 
hay, and with cattle feeding conditiong 
as they are this year, such a ration 
stands a far better chance of being 
profitable than a ration of the type 
recommended by the Champion molag- 
ses feed people, which contained g 
small amount of silage and a rather 
large amount of alfalfa hay. 


Unquestionably some of the many. 
facturers have not been recommending 
the most profitable types of rations 
They have not realized fully the eno. 
nomic conditions under which we are 
working at present, and from this 
standpoint the experiment should be 
of great value. It is probable that it 
pays to feed a little oil mea! or cot- 
tonseed meal in connection with the 
ordinary molasses feed. ‘The indica- 
tions are also quite clear that it pays 
big to hold the corn ration down to 
not more than ten pounds daily, to hold 
the alfalfa hay ration down to not 
more than two pounds and to increase 
the silage ration to at least thirty-five 
or forty pounds. On the basis of the 
Iowa experiments, no one can presume 
to say that any one of the commercial 
feeds is better than any one of the 
others. 

After the inspection of the cattle, 
there was a very interesting program, 
It had been hoped that Mr. Cotton of 
the Food Administration, could be 
present, but at the lost moment he 
found himself unable to come. — This 
was unfortunate, as a number of the 
feeders had — with the hope of 
having a talk with some representa- 
tive of the Food Administration. How- 
ever, several of the professors gave 
excellent talks on practical problems. 
Professor Cochel, of the Kansas Agri- 
cultural College, while realizing fully 
the unfortunate situation of the past 
winter, told why he believed that the 
future outlook is rosy. Professor Pew, 
of the Iowa station, gave suggestions 
as to the necessity of using large 
amounts of silage in an economical 
fattening steer ration. Professor 
Gramlich, of the Nebraska station, told 
about some excellent experiments they 
had been conducting out there in the 
feeding of lambs on various combina- 
tions of corn and alfalfa, with such 
supplemental feeds as oil meal and 
cottonseed meal. 

Mr. F. E. Drury, one of the biggest 
hog feeders in Illinois, in a very prac- 
tical talk, told of his methods of man- 
agement. Mr. Drury breeds from oné 
hundred to two hundred sows, and is 
a great believer in vaccination against 
cholera. He keeps pure-bred sires, but 
rather likes a cross-bred dam. He is 
now experimenting with dams with @ 
slight infusion of Tamworth blood, 
that seem to make excellent mothers. 

Doctor L. H. D. Weld, a man who 
has been engaged in economic research 
at the University of Minnesota and 
Yale, but now employed by the Swift 
Packing Company, gave an interesting 
defense of the packers in an address 
Wednesday morning. He pointed out 
very clearly that the packers make 4 
net profit of only one-fourth of a cent 
on each pound of beef, that the spack- 
ers’ total profits are large only - 
cause of the very large volume 0 
business. As a result of very closé 
study, Doctor Weld has come to the 
conclusion that the packers are doing 
their business more economically than 
the same business can be done in any 
other way. The margin between the 
live stock producer and the wltianense 
consumer is really very small. 
1917, when the total profits were large, 
there were thirteen out of the ye! 
two weeks when beef was actually 
sold at a loss. Doctor Weld vigorows 
ly defended the system of middiene 
and speculation which was i use ‘t 
fore the war. From the standpoint 0 
sound economics, Doctor Weld P 
sented a lot of facts that are oa 
worth while. The packers rg 
tionably do their business on @ 
tively small margin of profit. m 

The meeting at Ames was wer 
ingly worth while, and it was > - 
tunate that more could not hav 
ranged to be present. 
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Sweet Clover Questions 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“How does sweet clover compare 
with red clover as @ hay for horses 
and cattle? How does it compare with 
alsike clover for pasture? Is it any 
better for the land than red clover? 
Is it hard to get a stand of sweet clo- 
ver? When is the right time to cut 
sweet clover for hay? How many 
pounds of sweet clover would you ad- 
vise sowing for hay? Is barley a good 
nurse crop for sweet clover? How 
goon will sweet clover seeded in March 
pe ready for hog pasture?” 

Really good sweet clover compares 
very favorably with red clover or al- 
falfa. The hay is best cut in June, 
pefore any of the blossom buds ap- 
pear. After these buds appear, sweet 
clover makes such a coarse, woody hay 
that it is really not desirable. 

Compared with alsike clover as a 
pasture, sweet clover has the disad- 
vantage that it is a biennial, whereas 
the alsike clover will live year after 
year. Sweet clover makes a good pas- 
ture, but the second year of its growth 
it tends to grow so rapidly that no 
matter how heavily it is pastured it is 
likely to be in bloom and be woody 
after the middle of July. 

As compared with red clover; in the 
matter of building up soil fertility, 
sweet clover is generally superior. It 
furnishes a larger amount of humus, 
both in its roots and in its top growth. 
Those who have had experience claim 
that sweet clover is superior even to 
alfalfa as a soil builder. 

Hulled sweet clover seed as it is 
ordinarily bought on the market con- 
sists of about 50 per cent‘ hard seed, 
which will not grow the first year, 
and of such seed it is necessary to sow 
twenty or twenty-five pounds, but of 
the searified seed, which may now be 
bought of almost any seed house, 
twelve pounds per acre is about right. 
We certainly would not sow timothy 
with sweet clover. Timothy matures 
about a month after sweet clover is 
ready to cut for hay, and it is impos- 
sible to handle the two crops together 
at all satisfactorily, except possibly 
for pasture. 

The best nurse crops for sweet clo- 
ver are the early varieties of oats and 
barley. 

Sweet clover seeded in the spring 
may possibly be ready to furnish some 
hog pasture in the late summer. Ex- 
cept on very good land under favor- 
able conditions, however, it will not 
be at its best until the - following 
spring. 


Sowing Alfalfa on Winter Wheat 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“I wish some suggestions as to the 
sowing of alfalfa on winter wheat.” 

We would put the alfalfa in either 
with a disk drill or run crosswise of 
the wheat rows, or would broadcast 
and harrow it in. The best time to 
seed is in late March or early April, 
when the ground becomes sufficiently 
dried out for the first time. There 
need be very little fear that either the 
disk drill or the harrow will damage 
the wheat. In fact, the wheat is often 
greatly benefited by the harrowing.” 

Winter wheat is not an ideal nurse 
crop, but if the season is’ favorable, 
and it does not come on too hot and 
dry in July, our correspondent may 
secure a very good stand of alfalfa in 
this way. Every year we are becom- 
ing more and more convinced that if 
alfalfa is to become really popular in 
any large way, it must show its ability 
to succeed when planted in the spring 
With small grain, Many reports indi- 
cate that when planted in this way al- 
falfa is just as likely to succeed as red 
clover, 
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Navy Beans in the Corn Belt 
An Illinois correspondent writes: 
“I wish to know how to plant navy 
ans, how to cultivate, ete.” 
Pa beans have been unusually 
lor this price for several years, and 
fc this reason there is a temptation 
r Corn belt farmers who have never 
— beans to any large extent be- 
ore to five them a trial. Navy beans 
cpinarily do very well under corn 
oom oo . Nevertheless we ad- 
oun w bverage farmer to let them 
elle the first place, they are 
t0 be "ee to harvest, and if they are 
ie in any large amount 
special Cally, it is necessary to buy 

harvesting machinery, which 





costs several hundred dollars. In the 
second place, there is considerable 
risk_of damage by wet weather at the 
time of harvesting; and in the third 
place there is danger of over-produc- 
tion, and’ every two or three years 
beans are relatively unprofitable. 
Beans should be planted in rows 
two and a half to three feet apart, at 
the rate of about two pecks of seed 
per acre. Any time during the month 
of June is a good time ‘to plant. The 
cultivation is about the same as for 
corn, but should not be so deep. Har- 
vesting is best done with special ma- 
chinery, but on a small scale the beans 
may be pulled by hand. . 


Sheep Ticks 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“My ewes, which are lambing and 
have heavy wool, have been rubbing 
for a week or so, and on examination 
I find that they are full of ticks. Can 
they be dipped now on a warm day? 
Will the ticks bother the young 
lambs?” 

Probably the practical scheme will 
be to dip these ewes immediately after 
shearing, in a two per cent solution of 
one of the standard coal tar dips. Af- 
ter shearing, the ticks often migrate 
from the ewes to the lambs, and if our 
correspondent dips at this time, the 
chances are that his lambs will not be 
at all seriously infested. If later the 
lambs seem to be infested, we would 
dip them as well, but we doubt if it 
will be necessary. 


Millet for Hay 


Millet ranks as one of our foremost 
emergency hay crops over a large part 
of the corn belt. While we prefer 


either Sudan grass or sorghum in case 
the crop may be seeded before July 
1st, for seeding after that time we are 
inclined to give millet the preference. 

By the word “millet” we refer to 
the fox-tail millets, which include such 
varieties as the common, German, Hun- 
garian, Siberian and Kursk. The Ger- 
man millet, as offered in the northern 
states, is generally common millet. 
The real German millet, however, takes 
about a month longer to mature than 
the common millet, and should not be 
seeded in the northern states after 
July 1st. Either Hungarian, Siberian 
or Kursk millet ordinarily takes sev- 
enty days to make a hay -crop from 
time of seeding. 

Seed on a well-prepared seed bed at 
the rate of about two pecks per acre. 
Cut for hay in the fall, just after the 
blooming stage is past. Rake into 
windrows a few hours after cutting, 
and then bunch up into cocks. The 
millet may -be left in cocks for some 
time, as it sheds water well. 

The average yield of ordinary fox- 
tail millet in this part of the country 
is about two tons of dry hay per acre, 








‘as compared with about three tons of 


Sudan grass and about three and a half 
tons of sorghum or cane. On the basis 
of chemical analysis, all three com- 
pare very favorably with timothy. In 
actual feeding tests, however, millet 
hay is not equal to timothy for-horses, 
and if fed exclusively causes serious 
trouble. When fed in rather small 
amounts in connection with other hay 
to horses, millet hay seems to be per- 
fectly safe. As a cattle or sheep hay, 
millet seems to be satisfactory, altho 
occasionally it seems to cause scour- 
ing in these animals. 





Manure for Alfalfa 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Do you think it wise to fertilize 
poor ground with manure before sow- 
ing alfalfa this year?” 

Alfalfa appreciates manure almost 
but not quite so much as does corn. 
On ordinary Iowa soil, manure applied 
at the rate of ‘ten tons per acre seems 
to increase the alfalfa yield by about 
one ton. Inoculating with alfalfa dirt 
at the rate of three hundred pounds 
per acre should increase the yield at 
the rate of about three-fourths of a 
ton, and applying lime at the rate of 
a ton to the acre increases the yield 
by about one-half ton. Lime, inocula- 
tion ard manure are all great helps in 
alfalfa growing. When the expense of 
treatment is considered, the cheapest 
method of getting an increase in the 
alfalfa yield #s to inoculate. Increas- 
ing the yield with manure is relatively 
expensive, if there is corn ground on 
which the manure may be applied. 
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modern gas mantle, 
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Take the chill out 


At arising time—the coldest, chilliest part of the day—the whole house 
be as balmy as a June day with IDEAL heating 


Why don’t you enjoy this wonderful comfort, which is so econom- 
ical? Spend part of your improvement money for IDEAL heating. 
It is the safest and most beneficial investment you can make. It 
means as much to you as a bumper crop at high prices. 


For any farm house 


AMERICAN [DEAL 


BOILERS 
enjoy the labor-saving, cleanly and economical IDEAL heating. 


Farm success depends on home comfort 


You will always find a prosperous farm where IDEAL heating has changed the 
house into a home. IDEAL Boilers burn the cheaper fuels— 
hard and soft coal, wood, lignite, slack, 
screenings—and are the greatest heat 
developers—now saving over millions 
of tons to their users. Most easily op- 
erated. No more work than to run one 
stove for one room. 
dust and the outfit of IDEAL Boiler 
and AMERICAN Radiators will out- 
last even the building itself. 


Send for large illustrated 


catalog “Ideal Heating” free 


IDEAL heating for the home is thor- 
oughly explained and illustrated in 
this complete catalog which we want 
you to read. An inquiry places you 
under no obligation to buy—but get 
the facts from this book, 


ew xgcatsve AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY oes 
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Whether your house has a cellar or 
water pressure does not matter, be- 
cause IDEAL Boilers and AMERI- 
CAN Radiators can be put in any 
house, anywhere, with splendid re- 
sults. Thousands of farmers today 


No coal gas or 




















Our IDEAL Hot Watee 
Supply Boilers will supply 
lenty of warm water fos 
jome and stock at small 
cost of tew dollacs for tue) 
for season. 


Write to 











MORTON 


ROLLER CHAIN 


CUP ELEVATOR 





“Nes 
The strongest, simplest and easiest eunning 
Elevator made. Roller chain means light draft 
and nofriction. Special boot makes over-load- 
ing impossible. Has only two sprocket wheels 
and one heavy shaft in Elevator which runs in 
the babbitted bearings. 


NO CUPOLA IS NEEDED 


inclined feature delivers grain in the peak of the 
roof, making distribution to all peints of the orib 
easy. Furnished with log dump and lifting jack. 


Write for Free modern crib plans, catalog and low prices, 


THE MEYER CORPORATION 
2750 Meyer Block, MORTON, ILL. 















atentYour ideas! 


Books **What to Invent” and ‘How to 
Obtain a Patent” sent free. Send rough 
sketch for free report di 









a}. TOWER'S 
FISH BRAND 


» REFLEX 
D SLICKER 


XG Waterproof 
Absolutely. 


It loose fit and “good 
feel “put you at ease on 


any job that turns up. 








SATISFACTION —_<qwer 

GUARANTEED  sSagea 

A.J.TOWER CO. BOSTON. f- 0 
bart ape 








“Can't Freeze in Zero 
Weather.” Cheaper 





fewer parts and use + Bl 
All sizes on skids or truck. Write 


than others because 
they last longer, have He 

less fuel. Only engine that 

cools Inside of cylinder. No fans. . ‘ 
for desccription. GADZ BROS. MFG. CO. (Engine 
Dep..), lowa Falls, lowa. 
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CHANDLEE & CHAMDLEE, 465 7th St, Washington, be. | 
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“Guaranteed Cost” Barns for Every 
Purpose— WHOLESALE PRICES! 


The moment you complete a Gordon-Van Tine Barn you 
have added to the value of your land more than the barn 
cost. Highest standard grade materials; lowest prices. All delivered 
at one time—no delays. No extras. Wholesale prices—big savings. 
Prompt shipment anywhere—makes no difference where you live. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. All framework cut te fit. Ready to nail. Material 
pee | with numbered plans. You can erect alone—another, 
ig saving 


Send for Book of Barn Plans FREE 


This is the most practical Barn Book ever printed. It shows 200 Barn 
and Outbuilding Plans—Bank, Dairy, Gable, Gambrel Roof, Cattle 
r= eed and Hay Barns; Barn Docr Hangers, Corn Cribs, 
@o: Cupolas, Hay Tools, Hay Carriers, Hog Houses, 
N-Vany Te BE a Implement Sheds, Incubators, Poultry Houses 
Peay S106 Oe COMP ayy RE Ra py pe, 824 Supplies, Stalls for Horses 
fore Pian me Bp ae Stree,’ or Cows, Stanchions, Stock 
= Offense Fe 00h chen, Ve POrt, ide Sheds, Ventilating Systems, etc. 
aokg ma one: J Send coupon for book FREE! 


Tie teal ater a 
tn 8 Gordon VanTine Co, 
*ooee Setistection Guaranteed or Money Back 
6706 Gordon St., Davenport, lowa 
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Use the Moline Mower for Tough 
Heavy Cutting 


Other features such as, one-piece 
main frame; cold rolled steel axle and 
shaft; pawls and ratchets in plain view; 
coupling frame hinges which will not 
bind; five-inch driving wheels, extra 
heavy cutting parts; removable wearing 
plates; alignment device for the cutter 
bar; spring draft; forward acting foot 
lever and many other distinctive features, 
carry the Moline Mower through tough 

cutting year after year. 


It will be worth a whole lot to 
you to have a Moline Mower at 
work on your farm. Remember 
when you get a Moline Mower 
you get the product of one of the 
oldest and most reliable concerns 











On the rear of the Moline Mower you 
will notice a bell shaped gear. When 
this gear gets into motion it has the 
same effect on the sickle asa fly wheel 
on any machine and carries the mower 
through heavy and difficult cutting 
where other mowers fail. You can 
always depend on the Moline. 

This is the same principle that was 
used on the old Adriance Buckeye 
Mower 60 years ago, and 
you won't find it onany other 
mower on the market. In 
fact, this mower is the old 
eriginal Buckeye, now called 


the Moline Mower, and is 





[MOLINE LINE } 


Corn Planters, Cotton Plane= ; 
ers. Cultivators, Corn Binders, 
Grain Binders, Gram Drills, 
Harrows, Hay Loaders, Hay 


. in the business. i 
greatly ampr oved, Every Rakes, Lime Sowers, Listers, cea pies meron tg pana oy . 
user a Molime Mower | Manure Spreaders. Mowers 1 Moline er. 


Plows (chilled and stee!) Reap- 
ers. Scales. Seeders, Stalk 
Cutters, Tractors. Farm 


profits by these years of scr- 
vice and knows his Moline 
Mower will not fail him in 


Your Moline dealer will be glad 
to show you the Moline Mower or 
if there is no Moline dealer in 
your locality write us for full infor- 
_f mation. Address Dept. 20. 


Trucks, Wagons and Stephens 





a “pinch. Salient Six Automobiles. 
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Emergency Hay Crop 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Is there any crop I can sow this 
year to furnish hay in place of clover? 
I want something I can sow this spring 
to make a crop of hay for next winter.” 

There are only three common emer- 
gency hay crops which resemble in 
composition clover hay, namely, oats 
and field peas, cowpeas and soy beans. 
An acre seeding of a bushel and a half 
each of oats and field peas, planted in 
early April, ordinarily will yield one 
or one and a half tons of very nice 
quality hay. The expense of seed, la- 
bor and everything considered, how- 
ever, is high. 

Cowpeas and soy beans both have a 
composition very similar to that of 
clover hay. In the northern part of the 
corn belt, soy beans have the lead 
over cowpeas. For hay we would use 
one of the ranker-growing varieties, 
such as the Mongol, seeding in late May 
or early June, at the rate of about a 
peck per acre, in rows three feet apart. 
This means that cultivation must be 
given. They can be broadcasted, but 
this means that about six pecks of 
seed must be used per acre, and with 
seed at present prices it is probably 
cheaper to plant in rows and cultivate. 
The yield ordinarily will amount to a 
little better than a ton of dry hay. 
With seed at present prices, soy bean 
hay, like oat and field pea hay, is very 
expensive. 

Sorghum or cane much more resem- 
bles timothy or corn stover in compo- 
sition than it does clover. Nevertlre- 
less, it yields so much more heavily 
than the other crops just suggested 
that we are inclined to give it first 
place as an emergency hay crop. 
Broadcast it on a good seed bed early 
in June, at the rate of about 70 pounds 
per acre. With seed high in price, 
drill in shallowly at the rate of thirty 
or forty pounds per acre. In the old 
days, when seed was comparatively 
cheap, it paid best to broadcast ‘about 
eighty pounds, but nowadays it is 
probably better to drill in rather thin- 
ly, altho a thin seeding means rather 
coarse hay. Of course, with sorghum 
or cane hay, it is necessary to feed 
rather more of such feeds as oil meal 
and cottonseed meal than would be 
needed with cowpeas, soy beans or 
field peas. 





Sudan Grass Seed 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture reports that jobbers are 
paying about $15 per cwt. to southern 
farmers for Sudan grass seed. This 
will probably mean something over 
$20 per cwt. for re-cleaned seed to the 
northern farmers who wish to buy. 
Evidently Sudan grass seed this year 
will sell only twice as high as sorghum 
seed. This is a ratio which should be 
unustally favorable to the planting 
of a rather large acreage of Sudan 
grass seed as a substitute for sor- 
ghum. In the ordinary year, we really 
prefer Early Amber sorghum or cane 
to Sudan grass as a hay crop, but with 
seed prices as they prevail at present, 
we are inclined to think that Sudan 
grass would have an advantage. Sudan 
grass stools out and sorghum does not. 
Therefore it is possible to get along 
very nicely with one-third to one-half 
as much Sudan grass seed as sor- 
ghum seed. We would suggest drilling 
in Sudan grass seed shallowly at the 
rate of fifteen to twenty pounds per 
acre. 


Emmer in South Dakota 


A South Dakota correspondent re- 
cently suggested the growing of emmer 
rather than of other small grains, in 
order to meet our needs for foodstuffs 
this year. We referred this letter to 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, with the request that they 
advise us as to the general experience 
in growing emmer as a food grain. 
Doctor Pearson has replied as follows: 

“A careful study of the yields of 
emmer (triticum dicoccum), often 
called speltz, on the various experi- 
mental farms in South Dakota and of 
the other competing small grains 
grown in comparison, leads to the con- 
clusion that the supply of food for man 
or feed for live stock can not be in- 
creased by substituting emmer for 
these other crops. 

“Barley, oats and winter rye have 
produced on the average more pounds 
per acre than emmer in practically ali 
tests at four points in the state. When 
allowance is made for hulls, emmer 





has been surpassed by barley from 
approximately 20 to 50 per cent, and 
by rye from approximately 30 to 79 per 
cent, in tests extending over Deriods 
ranging from six to fifteen years, Bp. 
mer has produced higher yields jy 
pounds per acre than spring wheat jy 
all cases. When the 25 per cent waste 
in emmer, due to the hull and the ne. 
cessity of removing this in flour man- 
ufacture, is considered, however, thig 
apparent advantage disappears, 

“On the basis of the largest amount 
of food per acre produced, barley and 
winter rye are the most valuable crops 
to grow. Both are being largely used 
for flour making. Barley and Winter 
rye are also the most profitable Small 
grain crops under the present scale of 
prices for South Dakota producers.” 





Seeding Clover on Pasture 


A South Dakota 
writes: 

“T have twenty acres of timothy 
pasture, on which I intend to seed req 
clover, sweet clover and alfalfa this 
spring. How much seed should | 
use?” 

We would suggest using, in addi- 
tion to the red clover, sweet clover 
and alfalfa, a little alsike. Am acre’s 
seeding of one pound of alsike, one 
pound of red clover, and two p6unds 
each of sweet clover and alfalfa should 
answer the purpose very nicely. Of 
course, the exact amount of seed per 
acre should vary somewhat with the 
condition of the pasture. The man 
who is doing the seeding must make 
an estimate of this himself. 


correspondent 





Acid Phosphate in Kansas 


Phosphorus has been applied to the 
soil with profit in tests at the college 
farm at Manhattan, according to R. I. 
Throckmorton, associate professor of 
agronomy in the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College. 

in the form of acid phosphate it has 
been tried for seven years at Man- 
hattan, om corn, wheat and _ alfalfa. 
Each crop was grown continuously on 
the same land, and phosphorus was 
applied each year. The soil treated is 
typical of eastern Kansas upland. 

Wheat yields were increased an av- 
erage of 3.5 bushels an acre by an- 
nual applications of 80 pounds of acid 
phosphate. Corn land treated each 
year with 75 pounds of this fertilizer 
produced an increase of 6.7 bushels an 
acre. Alfalfa given 190 pounds of acid 
phosphate a year yielded 2.05 tons an 
acre, which was .36 of a ton more than 
it produced on untreated land. 

“Phosphorus is the only commercial 
fertilizer it usually pays to add to 
Kansas soils,” explained Professor 
Throckmorton. It has been particular- 
ly effective on wheat and alfalfa.” 

Potassium has not been giving pay- 
ing returns on any of the crops. Nitro- 
gen applications have sometimes been 
followed by slight increases in yield, 
which are, however, negligible under 
proper tillage and rotation. ‘ 

The time to apply phosphorus 
when the crop is just ready to start 
growth. For wheat, fall is the usual 
time, but a quickly available form, 
such as acid phosphate, may be ap- 
plied early in the spring. 


Alfalfa With Oats 


A northwestern Iowa correspondent 
writes: 

“I have a four-and-one-half-acre 
piece of timothy sod which | plowed 
last summer after taking off a hay 
crop. I worked it down toa good ne 
bed, and seeded thirteen pounds 0 
alfalfa to the acre on August 12th, but 
on account of the drouth | failed to 8 
a stand. I would like to get this start 
ed in alfalfa as soon as possible. The 
land has been in clover and timothy 
two years, and received a good rage 
ing of manure before plowing las 
summer, Would this be too rich for 
oats as a nurse crop? Some tell od 
that if I will work the land ocostie 
ally until after corn planting, and th 
seed it to alfalfa without a nurse Cr0p 
I will probably get a good stand. 
have an early variety of oats. wil 

Because of the great 2 pe 
grains this year, we would not Aes 
alfalfa alone. Either oats or “or 
wheat would do well as a nurse © 
with alfalfa on _ — of _ 
Except for a decidedly 
nett our correspondent should 6s 
fairly good stand of alfalfa in 
manner. 
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The Long-Term Lease 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have read with interest your many 
articles relating to long-term leases, 
and note many good reasons why the 
Jeases should be made for a term of 
years. In most of your articles, you 
point out the reasons why the owner 
should be ready to sign a lease for a 
long term of years. ; 

This is a question of two sides, and 
it seems to me that you fail to bring 
the other side of the question into 
prominence often enough to show up 
one of the reasons why there are so 
few long-tekm leases made. 

Before the man who has put in a 
large part of his lifetime of hard work 
and years of saving and economy both 
by himself and family, to earn enough 
to pay for the farm, and has made it 
his home all these years, can be ex- 
pected to be willing to sign a lease 
for years, giving the tenant many 
rights to the farm, the tenant should 
be willing and should expect to show 
that he has a good reputation and the 
ability and means to take proper care 
of the farm. That he will prove to the 
owner that he can and will take such 
care of the farm as will insure to the 
owner as good income as crops and 
weather will permit. 

The renter should be ready to show 
that he is a good farmer and manager, 
so that, in return for a five-year lease, 
giving him rights to a farm worth 
$20,000 or more, that he must have a 
reputation and character to put up as 
a guarantee to the owner that he will 
get fair treatment and just returns for 
the money invested in the place. 

If a man is given a lease on a good 
farm for one year at a fair price, so 
that he has a chance to make money, 
he has enough encouragement so that 
he can well afford to go to work in 
earnest and “make good,” as by doing 
so in almost every case he will then 
have the first chance for the place for 
the following year. 

So many renters will only partly 
carry out ar comply with the terms of 
the lease for the first year, and com- 
mence crying for a lease for the next 
year before the time is over half ex- 
pired, so that they can be sure to have 
a chance to get out of doing a lot of 
manure hauling, weed cutting, etc., 
that they have agreed to do, if for any 
reason they would not get the place 
for another year. As the owner can 
not teli at so early a date how he is 
is going to like the new man, and how 
well he will finish up the year’s work, 
he has cause for hesitating about mak- 
ing out another year’s lease before the 
tenant has finished up, or nearly so. 

If the renter would go to work dur- 
ing the life of his lease and worry 
about doing all of his part of the lease 
up in A No. 1 style, in place of always 
trying to have a little advantage of the 
owner, and trying to force signing the 
lease before the owner has opportunity 
to satisfy himself that he is the right. 
tenat, I think that the tenants would 
get along faster toward a long lease. 

If the renter is a young man, and 
makes good the first year, and has 
read and studied the articles in a good 
farm paper like Wallaces’ Farmer, and 
can show that he is a good, careful and 
progressive farmer, he feels. like he 
has the right to a long lease, and he is 
entitled to it, and I believe in giving 
every man everything that he has 
rightly earned. There are many own- 
ers who are as anxious to give the 
tenant a square deal as to want one 
themselves. 

To get a long lease on a good farm 
Without having to first “make good” 
would go a long ways toward spoiling 
many a young man of the present day, 
a8 such a man is apt to feel important, 
having a fine farm for five years, and 
thinks he is the big man of the com- 
munity, and must have a new auto and 
put on more style, and he doesn’t hes- 
itate about £0ing in debt for all of it, 
as he knows that he has a five-year 
lease on that nice farm. 
cae a renter to take interest in 
ie and have any consideration 
treated tag the renter should be 
"eye “og y, and terms made so that 
money —" e xood chance to make 
should engl him: elf. The buildings 
= cm Tae ag in good repair, SO that 
and the ow ns Sonor nuns condition, 
: Vner should be willing to put 
mM money as needed to make repairs to 
keep the buildings ¢ yy 
order. ings and fences in good 
aad —— should feel secure so long 
shown to hi right, but it should be 

Mm that he has his share of 





the bargain to perform, and that he 
must do everything called for in the 
lease, just the same as he expects the 
owner to do his part. 

I think that the renter should be re- 
minded-that he must not expect the 
owner to make a long-term lease “right 
off the bat,” any more than a man can- 
expect to get a good position without 
working up to it and working for pro- 
motion. The tenant would do better to 
ask for one year, and then show the 
owner that he is one of the best farm- 
ers in the community, and then I don’t 
believe that he would have to worry 
about having to leave the farm, but 
could stay there with terms that would 
be fair. 

Don’t you think that it would be bet- 
ter all around to unge them to change 
their attitude toward the owner and 
try to do their part in first-class shape 
for a season or two, and I feel sure 
that they could easily get a lease for 
a long term. 

I feel that the short-lease system 
can not be all held up against the own- 
ers, as I think many have had the 








same experience that I 
trying to secure a good 
farm. I had oné young ma ‘o d 
fairly well the first year, an - 
courage him some, and also to follow 
out your advice, I leased him the place 
for three years, expecting or hoping 
for greater improvement. lI was very 
much disappointed, as in a short time 
he bought a new auto on borrowed 
money, and had so much business to 
attend to in the distance that he had 
no time Jeft for the farm. All of this 
résulted in very poor crops, and he did 
not pay up his rent, so I had to plan 
for a new man. 

I am still renting on the one-year 
plan, but have found a man that I 
can feel sure of staying there as long 
as he does as nicely as he has in the 
past, and I will encourage him by buy- 
ing all the fencing he wants, and fix- 
ing his house up in good, comfortable 
shape, so that he can feel that his 
home is all right, and give him an op- 
portunity to make a little money for 
himself. 

ILLINOIS LAND OWNER. 
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KY The Suffolk Horse 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 


“Can you give me some information 
regarding the Suffolk Punch breed of 
horses?” 

The Suffolk is a draft breed rarely 
found in the United States, which rath- 
er resembles the Belgian. It is not so 
large as the Belgian, but has a. com- 
pact build and clean legs. The color 
is invariably chestnut. Probably the 
chief objection to the Suffolk is that 
it averages just a little lighter weight 
than the most popular draft breeds, 
such as the Percheron, Belgian, -Clyde 
and Shire. 

The Suffolk originated in England, 
about a hundred years ago, and all the 
animals of the breed are supposed to 
trace back to a famous chestnut stal- 
lion known as the Crisp horse. The 
first importations into the United 
States were made in 1880, but for 
some reason the Suffolk, while pos- 
sessing many good points, has never 
become very popular in this country. 











ELECTRICITY means EFFICIENCY in the Farm-Home and Barn 
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An electrically-equipped barn will enable you to do more and better work 
in less time and with less help. 
Electric light is a great comfort and convenience in itself, and is the best in- 
surance against loss of valuable live stock and equipment through fire 
caused by other forms of lighting. 



















Plant for 
Every Need’’ 





SWARTZ 


ELECTRIC CO. 


Speedway, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Oldest Exclusive Makers 
of Electric Light Plants 
for Country Homes. 


You can light your home, dairy buildings, barn, drives, paths, etc., with 
bright and uniform electric light—and you can operate churn, separator, milking- 
machine, water system, feed grinder, washing-machine, sweeper, fan, etc.,—with the 


SWARTZ, 


LiGHTING PLANT 


The most dependable and durable light- 


ing plant made. Has ball bearings—electro- 
magnetic governor—simplest oiling system— 
only 3 moving parts—positive operation. Ac- 
cessible, compact, convenient. 


"The Plant of a Thousand Uses." 
“There’s a SWARTZ 


EDISON 


H ALKALINE 


RAGE BATTERY 


Equipped exclusively with the famous 
Edison Alkaline Storage Battery. The only 
one built entirely of steel. The only one that 
gives reliable service in farm lighting use, year 
after year, without replacement of parts. 

Use the coupon today, to ask for Booklet WB, 


oe 


Cut This Out and Mail Today. 


SWARTZ ELECTRIC CO. 


Speed way, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Send me your pooklet WB, describing and 


illustrating Swartz Home Lighting Plar s. 


Name........... pe anstnoxerasecnnseesnntiit 
Town........ en 2 Se 
3 SA Ee RCE EDO fon ae coca} 


If you have a gas engine, check here [ ]. 
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Handling Wild Sod 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

To the Mlinois subscriber who would 
like to hear from some of your read- 
ers who have had experience in hand- 
ling tough slough sod, we wish to say 
that several years back we tiled fifteen 
acres of bottom land on which grew 
slough grass, and it had never been 
piowed. We plowed this piece of land 
in the fall, and as the season was a 
dry one it was plowed quite dry with 
a sod plow, about six inches deep, but 
an inch or two deeper would have been 
still better. 

The next spring we disked the sod 
until we had about two inches of loose 
dirt, which required seven times over 
with the disk, but we were never able 
to cut thru to sod. It was then planted 
to corn, and afterwards we had con- 
siderable trouble with mice and wire 
worms, which tater on left us about 
‘two-thirds of a stand. Yet it produced 
enough corn to pay for all trouble and 
rent. The following year this ground 
produced a crop of ninety bushels of 
‘corn to the acre, and it has been our 
best corn ground since then. 

We also wish to say that a disk 
cern cultivator was used the first sea- 
son. We were never able to use any 
other with success. 





PAULS BROS. 
Cedar County, lowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I broke sixty-five acres of sod a 
‘year ago, of just such land as described 
by your [linois correspondent. This 
was all bogs and holes. I had a trac- 
tor break ten acres, but it did not do 
a good job, so I took a sulky plow with 
a sod bottom, put five big horses on 
it, and broke three acres every day. 
I put three horses behind and two in 
the lead. 

I broke about half of this land in the 
late summer and fall, and the rest in 
the spring. I disked it four times and 
harrowed after each disking, ta get it 
level, and then drilled # to corn. The 
land that was broken in August and 
September worked up finely, and when 
ready to plant was just like an ash- 
bed. The spring breaking was tough, 
anf the wire-worms and cvut-worms 
were much worse than in the fall 
breaking. I had an excellent show for 
a big crop, but the early frost hurt it. 

A man should be his own judge as 
to depth, but the deeper the better, 
getting enough loose dirt to make a 
good seed bed. 

LEO H. MARTENS. 

Illinois. 


“Carry On!” 


Te Wallaces’ Farmer: 

1 am enclosing herewith a renewal 
for three years. I am not farming, as 
I have a lessee on the ranch, and I 
would be tempted to cut expenses by 
refraining from renewing my sub- 
scription to Wallaces’ Farmer, but feel 
that | ought to help hold up your 
hands in your patriotic attitude toward 
the war. 

Do all you can for the farmer, but 
at the same time don’t counsel him to 
throw up his hands if he occasionally 
has to pocket a loss. As one of our 
neighbors said the other day, if a sol- 
dier in the trenches gets hit, he gets 
patched up, and goes back to the firing 
line. So the farmer, if he gets hit in 
the pocket once in a while, it is no 
more than he has suffered in ‘the past, 
and he should patch himself up and go 
back to the fight. 

We are pretty well convinced that 
the Food Administration is in the 
hands of a practical man, whatever 
may be said of the Fuel Administra- 
tion or the Railroad Administration: 
and we believe that Mr. Hoover will 
in the end work out a system that will 
benefit both the producer and the con- 
sumer. P. B. ALBRIGHT. 

Colorado. 








Good Red Cross Sale 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We had a very good Red Cross sale 
today. The proceeds amounted to 
$3,439.30. One quilt, which was made 
to represent the American flag, was 
sold and re-sold until it brought a to- 
tal of $564. Live stock, farm products 
and fancywork all brought good prices. 
After everything brought for sale had 
been sold, the crowd was still hunery 
for more, and began to sell one an- 
other's hats at from one to three dol- 
lars. ‘They had a joke on the auction- 
eer. He had taken off his coat. Some- 
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uneven, 


&érief the tractor stands. 


That's why Hyatt Roller Bearings are so vitally cesential in 


the farm tractor. 


By reducing friction to the very minimum, Hyatt Roller 
Bearings help convert every ounce of fuecl-power into pull- 
power at draw-bar or belt. 

Absorbing shocks and bumps, Hyatt Bearings conserve the 


life of the machine. 


And not contemt alone with enabling the tractor to give this 100% 
performance—Hyatts conserve the operator's upkeep time. 
constant oiling—climinate entirely all adjustment of bearings during the 


entire life of the machine. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, Chicago, Illmois 
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Hyatt helps 
stand the gaff 


pull plows through the toughest, baked gumbo—to run on 
hilly, rutted, broken ground—that's the tractor’s job. 


No other motor driven vehicle of any type—for any use— 
automobile, acroplane or submarine—stands haff the constant 
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one got hold of this, put it in a sack 
and handed it up to him. It was about 
to be sold for $6.50 when the auction- 
eer looked in and discovered it was 
his own coat. So he bought it himself. 
We had a good talk from a soldier 
who had been over in the front-line 
trenches. 
J. W. MITCHELL. 
Cherokee County, Iowa. 


Weak Lambs 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A Nebraska subscriber writes: 

“IT am having trouble with a bunch 
of ewes I bought of a neighbor. They 
get down about a week before lambing 
time, and the lambs don’t seem to 
have much strength, altho they are 
big. The ewes don’t have much milk. 
I believe these sheep had all the corn 
they wanted to eat, but no alfalfa or 
oats. They are nice, big sheep, and 
cost me about $33 a head. Can you tell 
me what to do for them. What do you 


consider the best sheep pasture to 
sow for one season?” 
Rape and sweet clover are about 


the best one-season crops to sow for 
sheep, and I think it would be well to 
sow a mixture of rape and sweet clo- 
ver sead. I suggest that you put in 
eight pounds of sweet clover seed and 
three pounds of rape seed to the acre. 

Relative to the ewes, it is impossible 
to tell from what is stated in the let- 
ter as to what the trouble may be. 
Sometimes a severe infection of nod- 
ular disease (indicated by knots or 
concretions on the intestines) causes 
sheep to act this way. In all prob- 
ability the lambs are weak because 
the ewes have been fed too much corn 
and not enough of clover, alfalfa or 
soy bean hay. ‘They behave as tho 
they are suffering from indigestion. 
Try feeding ope cunce per head of 
epsom salts with the graim for three or 
four days in succession. 

W. C. COFFEY. 
Niinois Agricultural College. 
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Hog Remedy 





While you have this paper in your 
hands—sign your name below and | 
out this message for mailing. bing 
promptly get all the facts in a nut: os 

Send to Moorman Mfg. Co., Box 12/, 
Quincy, Ill. Branches at Indianapolis, 
Nashville, St. Joseph, Mo., Denver. 

es _ ot eer 


[ Tear This Ad Out and 
Send Us Your Name 


$2 for $1 in Pork Pounds! 


MINERAL CONDITIONER 
for hogs which will make 
every pound of your hog- 

feed produce enough more 
secaye of pork to pay you not 
ess than two dollars on every 
dollar you invest in it. 

This is nothing wonderful. 





The fact si proves there is | WAND ssassnseseovivisnssesnsesnsonensereaitins 
a real need for such a prepara- ee 
tion in the case of the hog. ca eee === 
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With the Y. M. C. A. in France 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Tho it may be hard to believe, it is 
actually possible for rain to become 
guch a common part of the daily en- 
vironment that one pays no attention 
to it. It happens that this first expe- 
rience of the American troops on the 
firing line has come at a time when 
the rainy season is at its height. We 
nave splashed and slopped thru rain 
and mud every day since first coming 
to the front. The enlisted men are 
glad to hear that Uncle Sam has 
learned that the long overcoats reach- 
ing to the shoe-tops are impractical 
for this kind of work, and that he has 
decided to make the new issue of over- 
coats just knee length. I have slopped 
along in my muddy overcoat all day, 
and then at night wrapped up in it, 
having a cold and clammy sensation 
about the legs all night. The answer 
to all these little difficulties is “C’est 
la guerre!” (This is war!) 

I wish that I had the power of de- 
scription to make vivid the sound of 
shell fire. Shells going from the hear- 
er sound quite differently from those 
coming to the hearer. I think perhaps 
the best word description of a shell 
passing overhead toward the enemy’s 
lines was given by a captain whom I 
met in the trenches, who said that they 
sound like a logging wagon passing 
thru the timber, dragging a logging 
chain. Shells sent over with Fritz’s 
compliments sound quite differently. 
In a rapidly rising scream, they ap- 
proach. One day, with two of my as- 
sociates, | desired to visit one of our 
advance towns, where we had the Y. 
M. C. A. in a cattle shed. In order to 
get to this town, which was under 
shell fire, we had to go thru a valley. 
Along the side of the hills forming this 
valley a French battery was clevérly 
concealed. For days the Germans had 
been pot-marking with shells the en- 
tire valley, in the endeavor to locate 
the annoying French battery. As we 
went down the road into the valley, 
suddenly we heard that tell-tale 
scream of an approaching shell. Al- 
most instantly it exploded on the op- 
posite hill-top. Then in about thirty 
seconds the same scream was heard 
again. This time the shell exploded 
about twenty yards nearer. With 
mathematical precision, shells dropped 
about every thirty seconds, approach- 
ing about twenty yards nearer each 
time. We had a native of East India 
as a chauffeur. True to the traditions 
of the Orient, he moved slowly in 
turning our car about to get us out of 
that rather warm nest. Finally scream 
and explosion came simultaneously, 
and a great shell dropped in the road 
immediately in front of us, throwing 
mud and rock all about us. The chauf- 
feur needed little more persuasion to 
turn our car about and drive rapidly 
out of the valley. We returned about. 
two hours later, when the bombard- 
ment was over for the day. 

Man has invented the acme of high- 
ly entertaining and highly dangerous 
sport in air fighting. Several days 
after arriving on the front, I witnessed 
a fight between German and French 
aviators. It was on a beautiful after- 
noon, with a clear sky, when the Ger- 
mans came over to stir things up. Soon 
the French machines were in the air, 
and the anti-air craft guns were in 
action, so that in less than a half 
hour’s time the German aviators had 
been driven back without two of their 
comrades, 

The sector where our troops were 
first sent was one of the liveliest sec- 
tors in France for air work. One of 
the most historic of the cities of 
France is located quite near the front 
line, In August, 1914, they tell us, the 
kaiser actually stood on a hilltop about 
or kilometers from this city, to 
this oe cavalry advance to capture 
aed “hey ic place. Unfortunately— 
b Sigua viewpoint—his review was 

Token up by the rapid advance of 
the French. 
wn the early months of the war, 
Seat rou has been subjected to the 
Henry Si air raids. One night, with 
Paris ‘Sire and a secretary from our 
visit fo y quarters, who had come to 
drove p Tgp to have a thrill, we 
o'clock We oe city about eleven 
darkness ie ound the city in absolute 
— were soon stopped by a 
anticipated. _ that an air raid was 
to eee tr a that we would have 
our lights out lights. We turned off 
Bits and drove slowly thru the 








streets of that apparently dead city. 
The secretary from Paris who came 
out for thrill admitted that the thrill 
was beginning to get serious, and re- 
quested that we stop the car and allow 
him to go into one of the caves built 
for protection against air raids. This 
we did. After we had moved on for 
perhaps a mile, suddenly the sky broke 
out in bright flames in at least a score 
of different places. Star shells and 
signal ‘shells were being sent up. Then 
great search-lights reached their long 
fingers into the black curtain of the 
night sky, seeking out those horrible 
birds of the air. Almost immediately 
batteries of the anti-air craft guns sur- 
rounding the city opened fire. Then 
we had noise a-plenty. 

Crane and I had a friend in a French 
captain who spoke English beautifully, 
and who had been a cement contrac- 
tor in America and on the Panama 
canal. This captain was commander 
of one of the anti-air craft batteries. 
We gave the little car about four more 
notches of gasoline, to hurry out to 
the place where his battery was locat- 
ed, only arriving too late to see the 
battery in action. 

Returning to our billets, we prom- 
ised ourselves that we would take the 
next opportunity to visit this battery 
in action, thinking that perhaps two 
or three nights later the German avi- 
ators would come over again. Fritz 
did not wait that long. We had no 
sooner rolled into bed than over the 
little town where we were billeted 
there broke a terrific noise. Fritz had 
come back. We arose and hastily 
dressed, and ran the little car at top 
speed back to the battery position. We 
had to stop the car within some dis- 
tance of the battery, because the noise 
of our motor would have complicated 
the work of the listening apparatus 
used in connection with the battery in 
locating machines in the air by the 
noise of their engines. What a sight 
greeted our eyes as we stood with that 
French captain and watched his men 
carry out in scientific precision the 
commander’s brief orders for the fir- 
ing! Then the guns cut loose, and 
again we had noise a-plenty. Return- 
ing to our billets after the invader 
had been repulsed, we agreed that we 
had had enough fireworks for one 
evening. 

In the trenches, Mother Nature will 
not be denied her right to produce. 
Fields that, before August, 1914, were 
rich in grain, are now wild in a tan- 
gled growth. While walking down one 
of the communication trenches toward 
the front line, we picked a beautiful 
poppy from the side of the trench. It 
was blood red. 

One can not help giving place to 
“bonne chance” in this trench warfare 
game. Soldiers are rather supersti- 
tious, tho if you ask them they will not 
admit their superstitious ideas to a 
position of much importance in their 
thinking. Still, “good luck” is credit- 
ed with many narrow escapes. One 
day I had occasion to visit the front 
trenches in a certain section of our 
sector that was reached by one of two 
ways—either by an old French na- 
tional highway that led up to the front 
line, or by a new short-cut road made 
by the military to expedite the trans- 
portation of the ammunition and sup- 
plies. This new road had been “spot- 
ted” by the German aviators, and was 
intermittently shelled day and night. 
It was rather risky business to take 
this road, particularly in daylight. I 
had but a limited time at my disposal, 
so debated whether I should go by the 
French highway or by the short cut. 
Finally I decided in favor of the short 
cut. When about half-way across, the 
German batteries suddenly opened fire 
and I listened to see if it was again 
the short cut they had selected as 
their objective. Within the few min- 
utes’ time necessary for the shells to 
travel their destructive corse, clouds 
of smoke mixed with stones and dirt 
and debris began to spout up on the 
old French road. Had I taken that 
road, which offered from all expeii- 
ence apparently a safer course, I per- 
haps would not be able today to tell 
the story. 

AY” MAN; 





BIG WAR ATLAS. 

Our new European War Atlas contains 
68 pages, each 10%x15 inches. There are 
32 pages of carefully engraved maps, 
showing all the countries that are in- 
volved, the battle lines, and other details. 
A good war atlas is essential to an in- 
telligent reading of the daily war news. 
This new and enlarged atlas sells for 50 
cents, postpaid. Stamps accepted. Ad- 
dress all orders to Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
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Clean milk for every farm 


Whether you sell milk or use it yourself, you need a 
concrete milk house to keep and handle it sz¢ht. City 
and state authorities are becoming continually more 
rigid in their rules for handling and housing of milk. 


Build a Concrete Milk House 


Small milk houses are inexpensive and easy to build. 
They are easily kept clean; they are permanent, and 
never need repairs or painting. The Atlas Farm Book 
also shows larger buildings for dairy farmers. 

This milk house, 10 by 18 feet, inside, containing a 
cooling tank, requires 130 bags of Atlas Portland Cement 
(ask your dealer the cost), 260 cubic feet of sand, 520 
cubic feet of gravel. (You probably have sand and gravel.) 


Use Atlas Portland Cement 


The high, uniform quality of Atlas makes it best to use. The Atlas 
Farm Book gives full instructions how to build a concrete 
watering-trough barn floor barn approach 
manure pit foundation dipping vat 
sidewalk garage fence posts 
feeding trough cellar floor root cellar 
—and many other permanent improvements that cost nothing for 
painting and repairs. Also tells how to build concrete silos, barns and 
other large buildings. Send the coupon below. 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company 


Member of the Portland Cement Association 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Minneapolis Des Moines Dayton Savannah 














Tue AtLas PortLanp Cement Co., Corn Exchange Bank Building, Chicago, 
Send free Atlas Farm Book. I expect to build a 
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Roofing Products 


th Why build to burn? Use Galvanized Roofing 
.. for farm buildings—Tin Roofs for residences. 


APOLLO-KEYsTONE Galvanized Sheets not only excel for Roofing and 
, Siding purposes, but are specially adapted for Culverts, Tanks, Spouting, 
nd all exposed sheet metal work, KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL Hoofing Tin 
lates are unequaled. Sold by leading dealers, Look for the Keystone 
+ added below regularbrands, Shall wesend our ‘Better Buildings’ booklet? 


Alta Adjustable Stock Feed Boxes 


Made in five sizes. capacity 20 to 64 bus. Each size par- 
titioned for various kinds of feed. Built of tongued and 
roved genuine white pine, two coats of bright red paint. 
Jandles ear corn, tankage or any kind of feed: will.not 
clog; practical, durable, portable and sanitary. Low 
freight charge. An honest box at a reasonable price. For 
further information, address 


PETER JENSEN. Alta, lowa 
Ditch for Profits 


Insure big crops every year. Don’t let 
crops drown out. Drain with 














Highest quality— 
H Sold by weight 














Kero-Oil Engines 


Twice the Power at Half the Cost u 
Sizes 2 to 22 H-P.--Select Your Own 
Terms -- Direct-from-Factory \e rite 
pour own order--Save $15 to $200, Prompt 
shipment. Big new catalog,**How to Judge 
Envines’’ FREE- 






ll FARM DITCHER 
CaS GRADER 
TERRACER 
Gul-steel, reversible, adjustable, Cuts or cleans 
ditch down to4 ft.deep—any soil—does labor 
100 men, Write for tree drainage book. 
Owensboro Ditcher & Grader Co, 
Box 558 Owensboro, Ky. 


to $200 














When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Stewart Speedometer 

and Instrument Board 

for Ford Cars 

Price 12 

Complete . . ‘ 

Western Price $12.50 \— 
mV 























Accessories 
For Ford Cars 


When you buy accessories for your Ford 
car, get the best. Insist on having Stewart 
Automobile Accessories. 

Costs you no more to get the best, in the 
first place. And, in the long run, it is cheapest. 
Stewart Accessories for Ford cars are the 
best that your money can buy. There are 
none better sold at any price. 

When the best costs you no more, why take 
chances with unknown, untried, inferior ac- 
cessories that may give you endless trouble. 
Back of Stewart Accessories stands the 
world’s greatest accessory manufacturers— 
an organization with unlimited resources and 
manufacturing facilities. This fact alone in- 
sures the continued superiority of Stewart 
Accessories. 

You need Stewart Accessories on your Ford 
car. They enable you to get more pleasure, 
better service, and greater satisfaction out of 
your motoring. 

The Stewart line for Ford cars is complete. 
Note how varied it is. Examine the illus- 
trations on this page. Each shows an acces- 
sory you need — an accessory that will make 
your Ford a better car. 

Take the Stewart Speedometer and Instru- 
ment Board for example. This Stewart Prod- 
uct is an absolute necessity on any car. 

You are depriving yourself of half the 
pleasure of motoring if you have no Stewart 

r. You need it to tell you how 
far and how fast you drive; to avoid arrest for 
speeding; to check your gasoline and oil con- 
sumption and your tire mileage. You need it 
for following road guides. You need it wher- 
ever and whenever you drive. 

The Stewart Instrument Board will 
“dress up” your car adds to its appear- 
ance. Fills up that unsightly gap below 
the windshield. Brings the speedometer 
up into position where it can be easily seen 
Rests tight against the steering column 
Eliminates vibration from the steering wheel 
Easily installed in a few minutes. No 
bolts, screws or brackets to fuse with, 
Cleck, headlight ewitch, starter control 
and other accessories can be easily added. 





s v 
stewithone’” $5.00 





Ssawtht.”$1.00 





Smaet Warning Made of wood with black satin egg-shell 
Hand-operated $3.50 finish. Speedometer is mounted flash. Adds a 
(Motor-driven type $6) finishing touch of elegance to the Ford car. 


Then there are the other Stewart Ac- 
cessories for your Ford. The Stewart 
Autoguerd for the front and rear are needed 
for your car's protection. The Stewart 

V-Ray Searchlight is indispensable. Stewart 
Lens makes every road bright and clear as day 
The Stewart Warning Signal warns and clears the 
way for you in any trafic. Stewart V-Ray Spark 
Plugs put an end to your spark plug troubles. 

Each of these Stewart Accessories is a motoring 
necessity. Don't be without them another day. 

Stewart Accessories are sold by leading jobbers, 














eek ee yl accessory dealers and garages everywhere. 
Price, completeg 1 500 Stewart-Warner Speedometer Cor’n 
Western Price $15.50 CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Stewart Autoguard 
for Ford cars $7.50 
(Western Price $8.25) 
With Nickel Rail, $8.50 
(Western Price $9.25) 


eon Autoguard 
ixFordCars §$11.50 
(Western Price $12.50) 
With Nickel Rail, $12.50 
(Western Price $13.50) 
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FARM ENGINEERING} 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avai! themselves of Mr. Dickerson’s expert knowledge. He wi} gladly 
answer inquiries on farm engineering aud mechanics. A 3-cent stamp should accompany al] inquiries, 












Take Care of Your Screens 


Fly-time is about here, and the 
screens for the windows and doors 
must be gotten out of storage. In most 
cases, this is going to reveal the sad 
effects of last season’s neglect, and 
many of the screens will have to be 
renewed before they can be used 
again. 

Probably no other part of the home 
equipment is so badly neglected, nor 
will return so much profit for a small 
amount of care, as do the screens. In 
the first place, they should be sub- 
stantially made, with corners well fit- 
ted together, fastened with screws and 
strengthened with flat corner irons. 
They should be made full length of 
the windows in most cases, should be 
hinged at the top, so they can be 
opened when desired. Each frame 
should be fitted carefully to its par- 
ticular opening, and both opening and 
frame should be marked plainly, so 
that there will be no chance for get- 
ting a frame in the wrong place. Don’t 
depend on your memory or on a list 
posted some place, as you may not be 
there the next time they are to be put 
in place. Metal figures made espe- 
cially for this purpose can be pur- 
chased in nearly any hardware store, 
or very serviceable figures can be 
made by using the point of a screw- 
driver. 








left in place the year thru, but were 
painted each spring. 

When my father left the farm, four- 
teen years later, these screens still 
had the original wire on them, and 
apparently were almost as good as 
ever. Since that time they have been 
in the hands of renters, and have had 
little attention; but several of them 
now eighteen years old, are stil] on 
the job and in fair condition. So don’t 
be afraid to give your screens 4a little 
attention and a little paint this spring, 





Charge for Plowing 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“I have been asked by a certain 
party how much I would charge to 


plow thirty acres of meadow sod for, 


him. I have a 12-23 horse power out- 
fit, pulling four bottoms—-about a 
$1,500 outfit. I intend to furnish my 
own fuel and oil. I can plow about an 
acre an hour. How much per acre 
should I charge him?” 

Our correspondent does not state 
the depth at which the land is to be 
plowed, and that has considerable in- 
fluence on the fuel required. We will 
assume about six and one-half inches, 
however. The chief factors of the cost 
of plowing the land will be interest on 
the investment, depreciation, cost of 
fuel, oil, waste, etc., hire of driver, 
sharpening of plows, necessary re- 
pairs, taxes and profit. 




















When finished and properly fitted, 
the frames should be given two coats 
of good paint, especial care being 
taken to get the paint ixto tle joints 
at the corners. They should then be 
covered with good wire screening. The 
copper-coated wire is much better, but 
the cheaper black wire will give good 
service if properly cared for. 

In the second place, the screens 
should be painted every spring before 
being put in place. The paint should 
be rather thin, and should be brushed 
on each side of the screen, but not 
rubbed back and forth, as that has a 
tendency to produce air bubbles, that 
will clog up the screen openings. Suf- 
ficient turpentine or other drier should 
be used to make the paint dry quickly. 
A light coat should be given to the 
frames, and at the same time any 
screens around porches should be gone 
over in the Same way. 

In the third place, all window and 
door screens ‘should be taken down 
each fall and stored in a dry place. 
If possible, they should be _ placed 
straight on edge, in a sort of a rack, to 
keep them from twisting, altho they 
can be laid one on top of another if 
carefully handled. No chaff, hay or 
other trash should be allowed to col- 
lect on them. 

The writer, when a boy on the home 
farm, made a set of full-length screen 
frames of pieces ripped from discard- 
ed lumber, fastened them together 
with nails, and with no irons to 
strengthen them, painted them, and 
tacked on ordinary black wire screen- 
ing. The first three or four years 
these were taken down and stored each 
fall, and painted before being put up 
in the spring. After that they were 





It might be argued that it is not fair 
to charge the customer with any in- 
terest, because the owner already has 
the outfit for his own- work, and con- 
sequently does not have to make any 
additional outlay -+to do this extra 
work; but the more common thing is 
to divide such overhead costs equally 
over the amount of work done. The 
same thing is true of taxes. 

We will assume that it will take 
three and one-half days to make the 
two trips and plow the thirty acres. 
Tractor authorities do not agree on the 
amount of life-to allow for the moder 
light-weight tractor, .but in our esti- 
mation six years of fifty days each is 
as much life as the average farmer 
with the average tractor can expect. 

On this basis, the expense for plow- 
ing the thirty acres six and one-half 
inches deep is about as follows: 


Interest on $1,500 for 3% day 
out of 50, at 7 per cent.....--$ 
Depreciation on $1,500, for 3% 


7.35 


days out of 300 ..........00+ 17.50 
Fuel, 2% gallons of gasoline per 

acre, at 24 cents ........---.- 19.80 
Cylinder oil, 3% gallons, at 30 il 


DONE tie cissv cba cw Naess ee 0 
Waste, repairs, spark plugs...- 2 


Waees for driver, at $4 per day ns 
Sharpening plows .......---++: Bw: 
$67.20 

Profit, at 10 per cent.....--- 6.4 
oe 

NN Os 8 et an pain a ee $73.92 
1 Ae anes 246 


This is the amount that should be 
charged from a business standpoint. 
our correspondent is looking at it SS 
a patriotic or neighborly accommo 
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the charge accordingly. 


Tractor Questions 

A South Dakota correspondent asks 
the following questions: 

“1, Approximately how much gaso- 
Jine is consumed per acre in plowing 
five inches deep with a tractor? 

“9 How many acres can be plowed 
in a ten-hour day with a one-bottom 
plow? With a two-bottom plow? With 
a three-bottom plow? With a four- 

n plow? : 
= How many plows is considered 
the right load for a 10-20 horse power 
tractor? 

“4 Can kerosene be used success- 
fully as gasoline for fuel? 

“5, Does kerosene shorten the life 
of the tractor? 

“4. How much oil is used in plow- 
ing one acre?” 

1. The amount of gasoline used in 
plowing one acre five inches deep will 
depend on the character and condition 
of the soil, the crop which is on it, the 
size and weight of the tractor, and 
very much on the skill of the operator. 
Probably a fair estimate for a good 
light tractor in the hands of the aver- 
age operator would be about two gal- 
jons per acre, when the ground is in 
good plowing condition. 

9. About three acres per bottom is 
about right for the average farm op- 
erator. It depends a great deal on the 
speed and the power of the tractor. 

8. Three plows in ordinary plow‘ng. 

4, Yes, if the tractor is properly 
designed and equipped. 

5. No. The only danger is that if 
the kerosene is poorly vaporized, some 
of it may work past the piston and the 
oil in the crank case. 

6. The ordinary tractor uses about 
a gallon in ten hours. It depends on 
the tractor and upon operating condi- 
tions. 








Pulling Hedge 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“IT have a big osage hedge in the 
center of my farm, about ninety rods 
long. Some of this is large enough to 
make two good posts. What is the 
best way to get this out, root and 
branch? I do not believe it will pay 
me to invest in a stump puller, as this 
is the only use I would have for such 
an outfit.” 


The best way to handle such a prop- 
osition is to pull the trees as they 
stand, by means of a heavy steam en- 
gine and a good steel cable. No doubt 
there are parties in the neighborhood 
of our correspondent who are equipped 
to do this sort of work, and they can 
do it more cheaply than he can. 

For rapid work, the engine and cable 
should be strong enough to take out 
everything by a direct pull, without 
the use of a block and tackle. The 
largest ones will probably have to be 
taken out one at a time, but all small 
stuff can be taken out several feet at 
one pull. An experienced crew will 
pull from ten to twenty rods per day, 
depending upon their outfit and the 
size and compactness of the hedge. 

A hedge ‘pulled in this way will fur- 
nish more and better posts than one 
could get otherwise. These should be 
worked up into posts and fuel immedi- 
ately, as the osage becomes extremely 
hard and difficult to work after it be- 
gins to dry out. 


Kind of Tractor to Buy 


A Montana correspondent writes: 


“What kind of a tractor would you 
advise me to buy? I would like one 
to pull two or three plows.” 


ane very hard to answer such an 
ee because our correspondent 
a “4 be absolutel _no information as 
e 5 arm conditions and the work 

® tractor will be expected to do. It 
is a good deal like writing in and ask- 
po what kind of a barn to build, with- 
an Fae any idea of what kind of 

cx or how many it is desired to 


ogy al Tractors should be fitted to 
€ In muc 4 of ¢ 
hig Reena nuch the same way that 


We should know about how many 
au under cultivation, the kind 
kind ie of the leading crops, the 
- ot Soil, whether the land is level 
werk y; the kind and amount of belt 
Which is anticipated, the expe- 


ence our corespondent has had with 
ines, and so on. It 


Tactors or gas eng 
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Specifications 
Power—Pulls three plows—30 HP on belt, 
Motor—2 cylinder twin, 4 cycle. Valve in head, 750 RPM. 


Carburetor—New D: kerosene shunt. 

Bearings—S. K. F. and Hyatt. ad 

Speeds—T wo forward, 2 and 3 mi.; one reverse. | 

‘. Transmission—Selective sliding gear. { 

S&S Radiator—Perfex—shaft driven fan. 
Lubrication—Madison-Kipp force feed. 

Weight—5000 lbs. 
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Motor Frame—Cast steel, one piece. No bend, no twist, Re 
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The Extra Work Means Greater Profit! 


You expect a tractor to plow. And the 
New Hart-Parr will. It pulls three plows. 
It will pay on the plowing, more and deeper 
plowing—on the more thorough discing 
and better seeding it will do. With the 
New Hart-Parr you can disc and seed in 
one operation. 

Then the extra work—harvesting, hay 
loading, manure spreading, threshing, silo 
filling, feed grinding, etc.—means just so 
much more to the credit of the New Hart- 
Parr. 

It will help you raise more. Then help 
you save more to sell. 

We founded the tractor industry. The 


New Hart-Parr is the sum total of our 


long experience in building tractor leaders. 


The New Hart-Parr is an all-purpose, 
four wheel, twin cylinder tractor that burns 
kerosene successfully under all loads. 
Bulldog tenacity is one of its outstanding 
characteristics. It is of sensible, well-tried 
design, simple, with parts easily accessible. 
Its engine bed is a solid piece of cast steel. 
It is sturdy. 

Learn more about the New Hart-Parr. 
Learn what it will do on your farm. Drop 
us a card today for fully illustrated descrip- 
tive literature. 


HART-PARR COMPANY 
- 524 Lawler St. Charles City, la. 
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is entirely possible that he should not 
buy a tractor of any kind. 


pears to be favored by the average 


eco HOLLOW CLAY BLOCKS, 


farmer. Kerosene is becoming the 


chief tractor fuel, and the prospective Nake [0001001170 BUHOUNG Bxei__s MM 


purchaser of a tractor should be sure 
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that it burns» kerosene in good shape. baer you a, build wisely, cos 
The matter of securing repairs and ery Te ark secon oy) lee 
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fit with no branch house or respon- building that reqewes 100 werd of 
sible dealer within a reasonable dis- i painting and repairs within a few years 
tance. The reliability and financial wouldn t you be money ahead tohaveused 
backing of the firm should be looked American Hollow Clay Blocks that would be fire 


after; otherwise one is not likely to 





resisting and require no repairs? When you use 


First Cost Is The Only Cost 


be able to get repairs after two or HOI Low ©) 
three years, due to the firm having AMERI = ‘ 
failed in business. CLAY 


Ignition Trouble A residence, barn, hog house, garage, milk house or pump house of this won- 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: . 


In looking over your paper of March 
15th, I noted the piece you had about 
ignition trouble. I have been having 
the same trouble with another car that 
I have run about six thousand miles. 
The car acted in the same way as 
your correspondent says. I last I 
found that my trouble was a leaky 





derful building material would cost you 25% less than brick and about 
the same as wood atthe start—and far lessintheend. Never needs 
palating—ie absolutely fire-proof, weather-proof and decay- 

proof, Repairsof any kind are unknown. Successfully used for floors 

nd walls of pens, stables, machine sheds, etc. and for foundations of 

a us. F out al) about this uewer, better builaing 


WRITE TODAY for descriptive literature and name of dealer. 


American Brick & Tile Co. 
Mason City, lowa 





intake manifold; that is, where it is 
attached to the engine. This may not 


be the same trouble as the other man DO YOUR OWN CEMENT WORK WITH A NEW 1918 MODEL 


Little Whirlwind CONCRETE MIXER 
Hand or power, the size you need 


had, but I think it is worth mentioning. 
G. M. DE CAMP. 
Cass County, Iowa. 
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Gone in one-fifth the time. Like 
the $ 


The Best Filter Made 


You Cannot Afford to Use 
Any Other Kind 





price you'd like. Work 


00 mixers but simpler. 








“Ry The Leader of Little Mixers Drop us a card and we will 
STALLION SERVICE RECORD. : convince you. 
Every stallion owner needs a convenient ee “ 
and durable record. The Handy Record /i Al or contractor. Satisfaction F BRIDGES, Bedford, lowa 
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HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to 
Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name of writer will not be published. Ad- 
dress all inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 








Common-Sense Costumes 


The children laughed at a page of 
fashions for women farmers. The truly 
smart trousers, long smock, wide- 
brimmed hat and gloves did not look 
like the costume which mother wears 
about the garden. But, after all, the 
trousers and smock are the most sens- 
ible costume for the woman who works 
with the chickens, in the garden, or 
on the farm. One fashion plate por- 
trayed a woman in “putnees,” the new 
trousers, white shirt-waist, and ta- 
bard. This tabard is in blue or khaki- 
colored galatea, and is made some- 
thing like a fudge apron, with V neck, 
tailored belt and two patch pockets 
the width of the goods. 

The temptation is to run out in the 
garden the first spring days, without 
hat or gloves, and dig in the dirt. This 
results in tanned, toughened skin bro- 
ken nails, and rough hands. There is 
no credit in abusing the hands and 
face without cause, and in the long 
run it pays to use cold cream and tal- 
cum powder on the face before going 
out, and to fill the finger-nails with 
soap before putting on gloves. 

The girls gymnasium costume of 
middy blouse and “gym” bloomers is 
suitable for the garden, or women’s 
overalls, which are for sale in the 
shops. If neither garden trousers, 
bloomers or overalls are in stock,: at 
least wear a short skirt. A carpen- 
ter’s apron is a handy substitute for 
the tabard, using the pockets for the 
seeds. 





Periscopes 


A periscope is an instrument for 
seeing over intervening objects, and 
is used in guiding submarine boats. 
It is also used on land. The English 
have a periscope made of sections that 
telescope into the bottom tube when 
not in use. It is transported on a 
emall truck which can be run into the 
bushes; the telescoped sections are 
shot up into the air behind a tree 
trunk, and the observer, sitting at its 
base with a drawing table on the truck, 
ean see and record the movements of 
armies behind massive entrenchments 
—he can look over trees and mountain 
tops. 

if we had mental periscopes which 
would reveal to us the condition of 
our allies, we would record far more 
activity in war movements than we 
now can. Until we are doing as much 
fas we would if the war were being 
fought on our own land, we are not 
doing our utmost to win the war. We 
are so remote from the war zone that 
we don't realize the extent of the war. 
We heard a bumptious man loudly de- 
clare, when he read that Paris was 
shelled by long-distance guns: 

“The gun isn’t made that will shoot 
sixty miles. The fellow hasn't been 
ihorn that could see to aim a gun for 
that distance.” 

“It isn’t a question of eye-sight, but 
of mathematics,” a gentleman replied. 

We understand very little of the 
tools and maneuvers of this ghastly 
‘war, but we know that most marvel- 
ous statements are true. We would 
naturally suppose that a German sub- 
marine a thousand miles from land 
would be unable to communicate with 
land, but the facts are that the Huns 
are utilizing balloons for elevating the 
U-boats antennae wires to a height of 
a thousand feet or more. The balloons 
are, camouflaged blue and white, to 
look like clouds. According to Mr. F. 
H. Kroger, one of the leading engin- 
eers of the American Radio Company, 
with the proper radio-transmitting ap- 
paratus, tuned to high-wave length, it 
would be possible for the submarine to 
send a wireless message two thousand 
miles and more. With a system of 
relay boats, the Huns can keep in 
touch with the activities in American 
waters. 

Many people see bins and granaries 
in their immediate neighborhood full, 
and they won’t believe there is a 
shortage of food, insisting that they 
have everything they want; that they 
have as much right to it as the other 
fellow. Such people are constantly 
elamoring for their rights and dis- 
claiming their responsibilities. Their 





feelings would probably be hurt if 
they were told that if every one was 
like them, the sooner the Germans 
got them and licked them into shape 
the better—but that is the truth. They 
could use to advantage a mental peri- 
scope which would show them what 
the other fellow we are saving for 
looks like. 

Stevenson said: “If every one ate 
at one long table, no one would go 
hungry.” We must try to visualize 
that long table, with our soldiers, our 
allies, the men, women and children 
of devastated countries, gaunt guests. 
If we could see their work and their 
environment, there would be less com- 
plaining and growling. 

Practically all the food for the next 
six months is on the table. We, the 
people of the United States are the 
family. This is not the time to be 
wastefully lavish. It is not a case of 
M. L. K. (more in the kitchen), but an 
occasion when the dishes are scantily 
filled; a time to say F. H. B. (family 
hold back). 





Co-operative Planning for Vege- 
table Canning 


To Hearts and Homes: 

Last year we were all urged to plant 
large gardens, and the children were 
interested in garden planting as never 
before. There was a large production 
of garden vegetables, and we were ad- 
vised and taught that in canning and 
drying nothing be wasted, but, not- 
withstanding all this, much was wast- 
ed because it was not marketed at 
the proper time. Many children were 
discouraged because they could not 
find sale for their vegetables, and are 
less willing to plant largely this year. 

This year we must produce more 
than ever. Iowa must feed lowa; each 
county feed itself, and have a surplus. 
Can not this be done without waste by 
coéperative planning now? Let those 








who can have no garden give orders 
now to one who is planting. If one 
could plan his garden to supply all 
the families in a block, or a certain 
number of families, with their vege- 
tables for canning, he would plant in- 
telligently and with confidence of no 
waste. Some might not only raise the 
vegetables ordered, but can them as 
well, or one family grow them and an- 
other can for the unit. A portable 
steam canner under the management 
of a group of well-trained girls might 
fit into this codperative plan nicely. 

Many times the farmer’s wife has 
an abundance of vegetables, but just 
when they are at their best she is too 
busy with other duties to attend either 
to marketing or canning. If she had 
her orders now, she could telephone 
when they were ready, and the can- 
ners could put up her own and those 
for her customers. 

This coéperative plan admits of in- 
finite variation to suit conditions. 
Seeds are expensive this spring. Care- 
ful buying is necessary. Can we not 
get together, plan wisely, produce what 
is needed, and save all that is pro- 
duced? 

Has anyone had experience with 
syrup made from sugar beets? Some 
one who understands making beet 
syrup or molasses from cane could 
make up all that was grown in a com- 
munity. One outfit instead of many, 
and an expert getting good results, 
would be better than inexperience with 
many failures. Women who have made 
a study of making sorghum molasses 
might do a good business in that line 
this year, but the plans would need to 
be made now, or farmers would not 
plant cane. 

Let us eultivate the neighborly spirit 
and at least share helpful ideas. 

CARRIE C. RUTLEDGE. 

President lowa Women Farmers. 





One thing that mothers need not 
hesitate to send to their sons at Camp 
Dodge is tea towels. Every private is 
sure to serve his turn at kitchen po- 
lice. Some of the companies have dish- 
washers; in others, each man washes 
his own, but to judge from the com- 
ments of the men, dish-cloths are al- 
ways welcome also towels and good 
toilet soap. The water is hard, and 
much soap is needed. 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book "*Old Mother West Wind,"’ by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








Little Joe Otter’s Slippery Slide 


Little Joe Otter and Billy Mink had 
been playing together around the Smiling 
Pool all one sunshiny morning. They 
had been fishing, and had taken home a 
fine dinner of Trout for of Grandfather 
Mink and blind old Granny Otter. They 
had played tag with the Merry Little 
Breezes. They had been in all kinds of 
mischief, and now they just didn’t know 
what to do. 

They were sitting side by side on the 
Big Rock, trying to push each other off 
into the Smiling Pool. Round, smiling, red 
Mr. Sun made the Green Meadows very 
warm indeed, and Reddy Fox, over in the 
tall grass, heard them splashing and 
shouting and having such a good time 
that he wished he liked the nice, cool 
water and could swim, too. 

“T've thought of something!’’ cried Lit- 
tle Joe Otter. 

“What is it?’’ asked Billy Mink. 

Little Joe Otter just looked wise and 
said nothing. 

“Something to eat?’ asked Billy Mink. 

“No,” said Little Joe Otter. 

“I don’t believe you've thought of any- 
thing at all,” said Billy Mink. 

“IT have, too!” said Little Joe Otter. 
“Tt’s something to do.” 

“What?” demanded Billy Mink. 

Just then Little Joe Otter spied Jerry 
Muskrat. “Hi! Jerry Muskrat! Come 
over here!"’ he called. 

Jerry. Muskrat swam across to the Big 
Rock and climbed up beside Billy Mink 
and Little Joe Otter. 

“What are you fellows doing?” asked 
Jerry Muskrat. 

“Having some fun,” said Billy Mink. 
“Little Joe Otter has thought of some- 
thing to do, but I don’t know what it is.” 

“Let's make a slide,” cried Little Joe 
Otter. 

“You show us how,” said Billy Mink. 

So Little Joe Otter found a nice, smooth 
place on the bank, and Billy Mink and 
Jerry Muskrat brought mud and helped 
him pat it down smoothly unti? they had 
the loveliest stippery slide in the world. 
Then Little Joe Otfer climbed up the bank 





to the top of the slippery slide and lay 
down flat on his stomach. Billy Mink 
gave him a push, and away he went 
down, down the slippery slide, splash into 
the Smiling Pool. Then Jerry Muskrat 
tried it, and after him Billy Mink, Then 
all did it over again. Sometimes they 
went down the slippery slide on their 
backs, sometimes flat on their stomachs, 
sometimes head first, sometimes feet 
first. Oh, such fun as they did have! 
Even Grandfather Frog came over and 
tried the slippery slide. 


Johnny Chuck, over in the Green Mea- 
dows, heard the noise and stole down the 
Lone Little Path to see. Jimmy Skunk, 
looking for beetles up on the hill, heard 
the noise and forgot that he hadn't had 
his breakfast. Reddy Fox, taking a nap, 
woke up and hurried over to watch the 
fun. Last of all came Peter Rabbit. 

Little Joe Otter saw him coming, and 
shouted: “Hello, Peter Rabbit! Come 
and try the slippery slide.” 

Now Peter Rabbit couldn't swim, but 
he pretended that he didn't want to. 

“I’ve left my bathing suit at home,” 
said Peter Rabbit. 

“Never mind,” said Billy Mink. “Mr. 
Sun will dry you off.” 

“And we'll help,’’ said all of the Merry 
Little Breezes of Old Mother West Wind. 

But Peter Rabbit shook his head and 
said, ‘‘No.”’ 

Faster and faster went Billy Mink and 
Little Joe Otter and Jerry Muskrat and 
old Grandather Frog, down the slippery 
slide into the Smiling Pool. 

Peter Rabbit kept coming nearer and 
nearer until finally he stood right at the 
top of the slippery slide. Billy Mink crept 
up behind him very softly and gave him 
a push. Peter Rabbit's long legs flew out 
from under him, and down he sat with a 
thump on the slippery slide. 

“Oh!” cried Peter Rabbit, and tried to 
stop himself. But he couldn’t do it, and 
so away he went down the slippery slide 
splash into the Smiling Pool. 

“Ha! Ha! Ha!” laughed Billy Mink. 

‘ “Ho! Ho! Ho!" shouted Little Joe Ot- 
er. 








April 5, tig 
—————— ——=>= 
“He! He! He!” laughed Jerry Muskrat 
and old Grandfather Frog and Sammy Ja 
and Jimmy Skunk and Reddy Fox J 
Blacky the Crow and Mr. Kingfisher, for 
you know Peter Feabbit was forever play. 
ing jokes on them. 

Poor Peter Rabbit! The water got in 
his eyes and up his nose and into his 
mouth, and made him choke and splutter, 
and then he couldn't get back on the 
bank, for you know Peter Rabbit can't 
swim. 

When Little Joe Otter saw what 
dreadful time Peter Rabbit was having, 
he dived into tht Smiling Pool ang took 
hold of one of Peter Rabbit's long ears, 
Billy Mink swam out and took hola of 
the other long ear. Jerry Muskrat swam 
right under Peter Rabbit and took him on 
his back. Then, with’ old Grandfather 
Frog swimming ahead, they took Peter 
Rabbit right across the Smiling Poo} and 
pulled him out on the grassy bank, where 
it was nice and warm. Aill the Merry 
Little Breezes of Old Mother West Wing 
came over and helped Mr. Sun to dry 
Peter Rabbit off. 

Then they all sat down together and 
watched Little Joe Otter turn a somer. 
sault down the slippery slide. 

(What happened to Tommy Trout when 
he did not mind is told in next week's 
story.) 
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illustrate more than @ few of the very dade. 
destgns that come out each month. We have made 
arrangements to supply Our readers with a “Vashies 
Quarterly” itluatrating nearly 400 practical styles of 
garments for ladies. misses and children, which cap 
be very easily made at home. The latest {ssue of 
this quarterly fashion book will be mailed to any 
address in the United States upon recefpt of 10¢, 
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A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 











_No. 8669—Ladies’ Shirt Waist—Cut In 
Sizes 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust mea- 
sure. The shoulder edges of the back ex- 
tend over to meet the gathered fronts. 

No. 8664—Children’s Raglan Coat—Cut 
in sizes 1, 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. The lower 
part of the coat is quite full, so that it 
hangs in ripples, and the shoulder cape 
which fastens on the shoulder is a matter 
of choice. 

No. 8652—Ladies’ Two-Gored Skirt—Cut 
in sizes 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches wal 
measure. The skirt has two gores, 
there are two inverted plaits at each side 
of the back, and the same at the front. 

No. 8677—Boys’ Suit—Cut in sizes 4 & 
8 and 10 years. The front of the coat 
double breasted, and has a diagonal ~~ 
ing; the separate trousers are ineluded 
the pattern. 

No. 8673—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in -— 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches ®ust measure. o- 
waist is in over-blouse effect, and 
two-gored skirt has shallow plaits at 
op. 


; to 
The above patterns will be sent 
any address, by the Pattern Department 
of this paper, on receipt of ten cents 
each. 
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Peter’s Confession 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for April 14, 1918. Mark, 8:1 to 9:1; 
printed, Mark, 8:27-38.) 

“And Jesus went forth, and his disci- 
ples, into the villages of Caesarea Phil- 
ippi: and on the way he asked his dis- 
ciples, saying unto them, Who do men 
gay that I am? (28) And“they told him, 
gaying, John the Baptist; and others, 
Elijah; but others, One of the proph- 
ets. (29) And he asked them, But who 
say ye that I am? Peter answereth 
and saith unto him, Thou are the 
Christ. (30) And he charged them that 
they should tell no man of him. (31) 
And he began to teach them that the 
Son of man must suffer many things, 
and be rejected by the elders, and the 
chief priests, and the scribes, and be 
killed, and after three days rise again. 
(32) And he spake the saying openly. 
And Peter took him, and began to re- 
duke him. (33) But he, turning about 
and seeing his disciples, rebuked Peter, 
and saith, Get thee behind me, Satan; 
for thou mindest not the things of God, 
but the things of men. (34) And he 
called unto him the multitude with his 
disciples, and said unto them, If any 
man would come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross, 
and follow me. (35) For whosoever 
would save his life shall lose it; and 
whosoever shall lose his life for my 
gake, and the gospel’s, shall save it. 
(36) For what doth it profit a man to 
gain the whole world, and forfeit his 
life? (37) For what should a man give 
in exchange for his life? (38) For 
whosoever shall be ashamed of me and 
of my words in this adulterous and sin- 
ful generation, the Son of man also 
shall be ashamed of him, when he 
cometh to the glory of the Father with 
the holy angels.” 

Jesus had now finished His ministry 
in Decapolis, closing it with a supper 
for four thousand people, miraculously 
provided, as He had closed the Gaili- 
jean ministry with a similar supper 
for five thousand people. The news 
of this supper had spread far and wide, 
and as He is approaching Herod’s 
jurisdiction, Galilee, He is met by His 
old opponents, the Pharisees, with the 
demand that He give them a sign— 
not a sign by doing things on earth, 
as He had been doing, such as healing 
the sick, casting out demons, stilling 
the storm, or raising the dead, but “a 
sign from heaven,” something that 
would compel conviction. 


Let us get the attitude of these peo- | 


ple. Jesus had come preaching a king- 
dom such as they did not expect, and 
did not want—a kingdom subversive 
of their existing manners, customs and 
laws. He was at issue with the whole 
religious class. He was an open vio- 
lator of their most cherished customs. 
According to their views, He was a 
false prophet, and it was their place to 
judge Him by the signs of the false 
prophet given in Deuteronomy, 13:1-6. 
But if he would give them a real sign 
from heaven, such as Elijah did, call- 
ing down fire from heaven, or some- 
thing else that would absolutely crush 
out their skepticism and doubt, why, 
then it would be a different matter. 
We read that Jesus “sighed deeply 
in his spirit” when this request was 
made, He saw thru their designs, 
knew it was all an attempt to catch 
Him. He saw the murder in their 
hearts; but His feeling toward them 
was not one of anger, but of profound 
Sorrow that those who professed to 
Worship the Father should be so blind 
—— truth, so hostile in their atti- 
: 6 to His Son. His thought evident- 
4 was: What's the use? And, turn- 
de His heel, He said: “Why doth 
S generation seek a sign’ after 
all I have said and done? I have told 
ca the truth, have done the works 
ja ich your own writings said I would 
, There shall no sign be given 
Unto this generation.” 
The absolute refusal of Jesus to 


Gant the request of the Sadducees and 
os Sees, to give them a sign from 
en, must have left a bad impres- 


hea 





sion on the minds of at least some of 
the disciples. They could see in it 
something at least of apparent failure. 
This explains what Jesus shortly after- 
wards says to them with reference to 
the leaven or the doctrine of the scribes 
and Pharisees. In order to confirm 
them in their faith and rid their minds 
of the leaven of the Pharisees, He 
again turns northward far beyond Gal- 
ilee, past the ancient Merom, to the 
very fountains of the Jordan, near the 
base of Mount Hermon, to rock Caesa- 
rea Philippi, 1,147 feet above the sea 
level, with its rock-hewn castle nearly 
a thousand feet above the city itself. 


The object of this journey appears 
to have been two-fold—to delay the 
final conflict with the Jews until the 
season of the passover, and in the 
meantime to enable His disciples in 
quiet solitude to grasp the real import 
of His person and His mission. 


Here, after a season of prayer 
(Luke, 9:18), in which we may be sure 
the apostles were ever in His mind, 
Jesus tests their understanding of His 
mission by the question: Who do peo- 
ple say that I am? Or, in the language 
of the lesson: “Who do men say that 
the Son of man is?” They answered 
in substance: There is a great differ- 
ence of opinion among the people: 
“Some say John the Baptist; some, 
Elijah, and others Jeremiah, or one of 
the prophets.” 

It would scarcely be reasonable to 
understand them as reporting that 
Jesus was any one of these in person, 
altho the conscience-stricken Herod 
once said that Jesus was John the Bap- 
tist in person risen from the dead. 
They were rather reporting the views 
that different classes of people took of 
the work of Jesus. Some thought He 
was doing the work of one or other of 
these famous men. All seemed to be 
of the opinion that He was no ordinary 
man, but a man who in some sense 
voiced the thoughts of God; but none 
of them had any real comprehension of 
His person or His work. Strange, is it 
not, that with all His teachings and all 
His mighty works, He was so liftle un- 
derstood? And yet stranger still it is 
that with all the light of nineteen cen- 
turies, so many have no better compre- 
hension of His work even now. 

After this matter had been fully dis- 
cussed, of which discussion we have 
only a brief synopsis, Jesus says: Now 
what is your opinion? ‘Who say ye 
that I am?” We can well imagine a 
pause before anyone ventured to an- 
swer this direct question. Peter, as 
usual, was the spokesman, and an- 
swered: “Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God.” The disciples in the 
boat after the storm following the 
feeding of the five thousand, when 
Jesus walked upon the water, had said: 
“Of a truth thou art the Son of God.” 
Peter had afterwards said: “We know 
that thou art the Holy One of God.” In 
this reply of Peter there is a great 
advance over both previous confes- 
sions: “Thou art the Christ,” the Mes- 
siah. This describes His office or His 
mission, His work. “The Son of the 
living God”; this describes His nature. 
The two grouped in one brief phrase 
are an accurate description of His 
work sand His nature or His person. 
“Thou art the Messiah,” and the Mes- 
siah is more than David’s son; He is 
the son of the living God human by 
birth; Divine by nature. 

Jesus replies: “Blessed art thou, Si- 
mon Bar-Jonah” (Simon, son of Jonah, 
using purposely his flesh and blood 
name): “for flesh and blood hath not 
revealed it unto thee (You did not find 
it out by natural reasons, but by the 
teaching of God), but my Father which 
is in heaven.” 

In the same breath, and as a result 
of this confession of Peter’s faith, 
Jesus said: “Thou are Peter (Petros, 
meaning a rock or stone).” He had 
told him in the very beginning that he 
would be a stone or rock, and then He 
adds: “Upon this rock (using the fem- 
inine, Petra), I will build my church, 
and the gates of Hades (or death) shall 
not prevail against it.” This church 
thus builded shall be perpetual. This 











is the first time Jesus uses the word 
church. He does not say He is build- 
ing the church, or that He has built it, 
but He will build it in the future, and 
build it on this rock, Petra. Does he 
mean Peter or Peter’s confession? Had 
He meant Peter, would He not have 
said Petros, which means either a rock 
or stone, while Petra means always a 
rock? 

It will be out of place to discuss this 
disputed point here, but it is perhaps 
in place to let Peter discuss it. Speak- 
ing of it in his first epistle (I Peter, 2: 
4-7), he says: “Unto whom coming, a 
living stone, rejected indeed of men, 
but with God elect, precious, ye also, 
as living stones, are built up a spiritual 
house, to be a holy priesthood, to offer 
up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to 


God through Jesus Christ. Because it | 


is contained in Scripture, Behold I lay 
in Zion a chief cornerstone, elect, pre- 
cious: and he that believeth on him 
shall not be put to shame.” With this 
agrees Paul (Ephesians, 2:19-22): 
“And of the household of God, being 
built upon the foundation of the apos- 
tles and prophets, Christ Jesus himself 
being the chief cornerstone; in whom 
each several building, fitly framed to- 
gether, groweth into a holy temple in 
the Lord; in whom ye also are builded 
together for a habitation of God in the 
Spirit.” 

And Simon Bar-Jonah, the first to ob- 
tain the true comprehension of Christ’s 
work, was the first stone, so to speak, 
laid down in this temple. In this sense 
the church was actually built on Peter. 
Jesus continues: “I will give unto thee 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven: 
and whatsoever thou shalt bind on 
earth shall be bound in heaven: an@ 
whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth 
shall be loosed in heaven.” And all 
this was fulfilled in Peter. He was the 
first to open the doors of the kingdom 
to the faithful at Pentecost; the first 
to exclude the unfaithful, like Ananias; 
the first to admit the Roman centurion, 
a Gentile, into the church. In the work 
of laying the foundation and its gov- 
ernment, Peter was unquestionably the 
first. By reference to John, 20-23, it 
will be seen that the same power was 
given to all the apostles, After the re- 
ception of the Holy Ghost, Jesus said: 
“Whosesoever sins ye forgive, they 
are forgiven unto them; whosesoever 
sins ye retain, they are retained.” 

After having brought the disciples to 
the point of understanding clearly and 
definitely who and what He was, He 
at once proceeds to unfold tothem His 
future work, or the way in which these 
permanent and abiding results were to 
be accomplished. He explains to them 
that His church, to be built in the fu- 
ture, can be established only thru His 
suffering, death and resurrection. 

Peter was a fine example of that class 
of men who can rejoice in the glory of 
the kingdom, but shrink from the sac- 
rifices by which alone that glory ran 
be obtained; and when Jesus spoke of 
His sufferings, death, and resurrection, 
“Peter took him and began to rebuke 
him.” His words actually mean: This 
can not be, must not be; we will not 
permit it. Your death would simply 
mean the utter failure of the kingdom. 
And Jesus at once turns upon His pre- 
sumptuous disciple, and says: “Get 
thee behind me, Satan.” Thou art a 
Satan, a tempter, a spiritual enemy of 
mine, a cause of stumbling, an offense. 
He says, in effect: The trouble with 
you, Peter, is that you have no spiritual 
understanding; you are looking at 
things entirely from the human side; 
“for thou mindest not the things of 
God, but of men.” Can you not under- 
stand that if I am, as you say, the 
Messiah, the Son of the living God, my 
kingdom must be established not by 
the natural but by the supernatural? 
It must be a kingdom not governed by 
human maxims and human methods, 
but by the maxims and methods of 
heaven, and not of earth. 

It was then in place for Jesus to say, 
not merely to Peter, but to all of the 
disciples, that the Son of man must 
“suffer many things of the elders and 
chief priests and scribes, and be killed” 
—and he that will be a disciple of 
Mine must deny himself as I deny My- 
self; if he would follow Me, he must 
share My cross. In doing so there will 
apparently be present loss, but ever- 
lasting gain. Whosoever will have his 
life by shrinking from following Me 
shall lose it (as Judas did), and whoso- 
ever will lose his life, venture his all, 
for My sake, shall find what life really 
means. For what profit is it to a man 
if he shall gain the whole world, all its 
wealth, all its honors, all that it can 
give, and eventually lose his life, his 





being, all that he is? Or what shall a 
man give in exchange for his life? The 
word here translated “life’ does not 
mean generally the immortal life. It 
means the mental and physical life. In 
this passage, however, it seems to have 
a wider meaning, and eomprehends all 
that a man is both for time and for 
eternity. 

To encourage them to endure the 
sufferings which He foresaw directly 
before them, Jesus gives a foregleam 
of the glory that shall come to them 
and to Him, for He says: However 
great the trials and difficulties that 
may await you, the Son of man shall 
one day “come in the glory of His 
Father” and accompanied by the holy 
angels, to judge the world of men; and 
shall give to every man, saint and sin- 
ner, believer and unbeliever, friend 
and enemy, a reward according to his 
works. 

The last verse in the lesson is diffi- 
cult of interpretation. It is not true 
that any of the disciples present at that 
time lived to see the day of judgment. 
Therefore the phrase, “coming in his 
kingdom,” must mean something else 
than the distribution of rewards spoken 
of in the previous verse. The most 
reasonable interpretation to my mind 
is that some of those standing there 
should see this Divine glory before they 
tasted death; and this was fulfilled (in 
our next lesson), when Jesus took 
Peter, James and John, three of the 
disciples, and appeared in glory on the 
Mount of Transfiguration, where He 
discussed with Moses and Elias the go- 
ing out or departure which He was to 
“accomplish at Jerusalem.” 











“I know what will change mother’s mind” 


—nothing hassolved house- 
hold problems like Calumet 
Baking Powder. It has brought 
happiness into millions of 
homes—made expert cooks of 
millions of housewives who 
never had much bake day “luck.” 
Its unequalled leavening and rais- 
ing powers mean big, tempting 
ba ings. The mever.varying quali- 
+ 4 of its wonderful means 

@ same good results every bake day. 
Calumet saves you money because 
it’smoderate in price,goes farthest, 
eliminates failures and waste. 


It’ in th —pure in the baking 
—and the favorite in enillions of homes, 


Received Highest Awards 
New Cook Book Fres— Seo Slip 
én Pound Can. 














Salesmen Wanted Orin 53 Sto‘Sac we have a 

about by the war, we havea 
few well worked territories open and will be pleased 
to hear from tnteresied persons. A 4 must be 
exempt draft. McCONNON & COMPANY, 
Desk 24, Winona, Minnesota. 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








Mark the Chicks 
Next year there wik be so much 
need for wheat for human food that, 
whatever the crop, we must save and 


scrimp to get enough to go around. 
We can not feed to chickens wheat 
that will be needed for human food. 
We can not feed chickens at all that 
will not promise a profit. We wil find 
it profitable to mark every chick that 
is hatched, and the time of hatching, 
that we may have some idea of the 
pullets which will pay for their keep 
in eggs. The only way to know the 
age of chicks, if they are not all 
hatched at the same time, is to mark 
them. Mark them with a punch-mark 
in the toe (sixteen different combina- 
tions can be made with toe marks), 
and keep a record of the marks. Mark 
the hens which are good mothers, and 
the hens which are good breeders. 
tookkeeping with hens will pay good 
wages for the time spent. 

If one wishes to use the same mark 
for all chicks hatched from a certain 
pen, punch the feet at different ages. 
A punch-mark in the foot of a newly- 
hatched chick is much larger than the 
same mark in the foot of a chick one 
to four weeks old. By marking at dif- 
ferent ages, one can tell whether a 
chick with a certain mark in Septem- 
ber is a late-hatched chick, or a chick 
from an early hatch which is stunted. 
We can’t afford to keep thru the win- 
ter pullets which have been interrupt- 
ed in their growth; but we don’t want 
to sacrifice pullets that promise well, 
if we are short. 

' 


{ Pedigreeing Eggs 


We have tried the pedigree trays 
in incubators, and imagined that the 
eggs on these trays did not hatch as 
well as in the usual trays. Then we 
began making bags of loose-meshed 
flannel, which we found a little heavy. 
Our last device was a bag of thin 
cheese-cloth, loosely stitched across 
—since a rubber snap or catch is apt 
to be broken with the struggles of the 
chick. The advantage of pedigreeing 
eggs is that the eggs of one hen may 
be kept separate at hatching time, and 
even in a flock of grade chickens a 
process of building up a better flock 
from the best hens must be practiced. 

Observation will tell without trap 
nests where the best hens lay; eggs 
are fairly uniform thruout the year. 
Once an egg is labeled with the num- 
ber of the hen that laid it, it is easily 
matched up with other eggs of that 
hen. 

Eggs to be hatched separately are 
not put inte the bag until after the 
last turning. 


Pass It On 


Farm women poultry breeders know 
that some of the advice given in the 
daily papers as to poultry growing is 
impracticable. Women in towns are 
most anxious to join the ranks of pro- 
ducers. They can buy baby chicks at 
the ten-cent store. They want to use 
every scrap of waste, and rush an in- 
quiry to the questions-and-answers col- 
umn of their daily paper, as to how to 
proceed. The editor of that depart- 
ment goes to the library, and hunts up 
an answer to the inquiry, an answer 
which possibly is as clear and full of 
information to the inquirer as one an- 
swer we noted to a would-be bee- 
keeper. This lady wrote asking how 
to capture a swarm of bees. A swarm 
had alighted on a low bush, and after- 
wards escaped before hiving. She was 
anxious to prevent the loss if a second 
swarm came. The editor answered: 
“It is very simple. Just pick out the 
queen bee, and put her in the hive; 
the rest of the bees will follow.” 

The common-sense methods of farm 
women who know how to grow chicks 
from the egg to the show room is what 
town women need. We would like to 
see letters from farm women in every 
local paper, telling how they succeed 
in growing chickens, in making gar- 
den, in practicing conservation, and in 
looking after the many lines of farm 
work in addition to their housework. 
Writing for the papers is no longer a 











work for trained editors only. The 
public wants information. People are 
anxious to know how someone has 
made a success, and just how it was 
accomplished. 

The agricultural papers are after the 
same material. We all want practical 
articles written for the average farm- 
er. Passing on the discoveries and the 
makeshifts which have made good, is 
a patriotic service. Any man or wo- 
man who has been helped by home- 
made methods should pass the methods 
on thru agricultural and local papers. 
Wallaces’ Farmer is always especially 
glad to give space to practical articles. 





Learning By Experience 


No poultry-grower has escaped buy- 
ing experience, and paying dearly for 
the same. This year we must profit 
by the experience of past years. There 
are fewer chickens in the country than 
usual, and eggs and chickens are worth 
more. One can afford to take the time 
to re-read old records; to think and 
think and think, and then to act in- 
stead of acting at what may be a 
wrong impulse, and then having to 
think and think and think. 

The woman who thinks out her plan 
of action in her poultry work: Where 
is the best place for the broody hens? 
Where shall the brood coops be lo- 
cated? How many hens can she afford 
to mate to get all the chicks she 
wants, and at the same time have a 
supply of unfertilized eggs to pack 
down? When is the best time to cull 
out old hens? Is it or is it not profit- 
able to caponize? Such a woman wiil 
always have her business at her finger- 
tips, and will save most of the chicks 
she hatches. 

The story is an old one of the wo- 
man to whom was given the secret of 
prosperity, which was merely to stand 
in each corner of every room in the 
house and barn for one minute each 


. day. What she saw as she stood in the 


different corners brought about the 
correction of methods which were mak- 
ing her poor. She stopped waste, pro- 
moted thrift, repaired and renewed 
until she got rich, and all because, as 
a Scotch proverb says, “The master’s 
eye fattens.” 





Average Price of Eggs 


Bulletin No. 341 of the Cornell Uni- 
versity gives the average prices of 
farm products for seventy-three years, 
from 1840 to 1914. The average price 
of eggs for that time is 22.6 cents. The 
average from 1905 to 1912 was 28.7 
cents; the highest average for one 
year was in 1912, at 33.1 cents. 

The recommendation for reducing 
the cost is to reduce the cost of dis- 
tribution; to endeavor to give the 
farmer more and the handler less. The 
Iowa State College will help any neigh- 
borhood to organize egg circles for 
the sale of fresh eggs at a price above 
that for storage eggs. As meat rises 
in price, more eggs will be used. If 
the farmers get a fair profit on the 
production of eggs, poultry will be 
grown in larger volume. If the farm 
community is enough of a unit so that 
all will work together, the highest 
prices for farm products will be ob- 
tained. We don’t want the public to 
pay more, but the cost of handling to 
be less. 


Bedbugs in Chicken House 


A subscriber writes: 

“How can I get rid of bedbugs in the 
chicken house? This is a rented place, 
and the house is not tight enough to 
fumigate.” 

For bedbugs, spray several times, at 
intervals of a few days, with a solu- 
tion made of cresol soap, or with kero- 
sene emulsion. The cresol soap is-a 
powerful disinfectant, and is made as 
follows: Measure out three and one- 
fifth quarts of raw linseed oil in a four 
or five-gallon crock; then weigh out 
in a dish one pound and six ounces of 
commercial lye or potash. Dissolve 
this lye in as little water as will com- 
pletely dissolve it. Start with one-half 
pint of water, and add more water 
slowly. Let this stand for at least 



























for colds, roup, canker, chicken 
Then there’s LEE’S EGG 


chicks that are easier to raise. 
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FlockTreatment 


[have personally counted more than 2,009 
dead lice under a row of ten hens, on g 
roost board painted the night before with 
Lee’s Lice Killer. 

Lousy hens will not lay, but they will lay 
when rid of the vermin. 


VOT MMi 1 treatment is the modern meth od of 
handling chicken troubles, whether lice, mites, roup, colds, bowel complaint or 
other ailment, Life is too short to doctor each individual case. 


LEE’S LICE KILLER has for twenty years stood alone in its easy effectiveness 
for ridding chickens of their insect pests, lice and mites. Painted or sprayed 
on ts, it does triple duty: gets the mites on the roosts, 

lice on the bodies of the chickens roosting over them 
and the leg parasite causing scaly leg. 


GERMOZONE does more than triple duty in flock treat- 
ment. It purifies the water and the food in the crop. It 
vents the drinking contagion from sick to well birds. 

t keeps the bowels regular—and regular bowels mean 
health. It counteracts musty or spoiled food. Itis a remedy 
i pox, bowel complaint, ) 


a finisher as well as a 
starter in flock treatment for egg production and EGG-O. 
HATCH, the great chick strengthener and shell weakener, 
which makes 20% better incubator or hen hatches and 


All of these are on sale by dealers at most towns and in every 
state in the United States and in,Canada, If not at your town, 
write for agency prices. aii 


Poultry Library FREE 

MY POULTRY LIBRARY of five books describes all products 
and tells you how to handle chickens in the er ney Lee prot and 
profitable way, how to diagnose instantly their troubles before they really 
show sick; how to see and understand the wa 
colored comb. condition of the droppings, etc 1 
N. Y., says: “The books areworth $5. 

ads,” Jean tee nnett, Libertyville, Ill Been inth 

ads.’ Jackson ° yville, Ill., says: nD inthe It 

for years but there are profit pointers in your books I never pom 


This Poultry Library (Five Books) is free at deal 
by us for 5c stamps. Don’t put it off, but write right a ‘ 


“ GEO. H. LEE CO. GOS Lee Building, OMAHA, NEB, 
MOUNT MMMM UT 
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eye, the dirty beak, dis- 
8, Engleson of B 

00."" Mrs, Frank Gable, Havre, Mont., 
use 80 much real information and so few 





three hours, until the lye is complete- 
ly dissolved and the solution cold; 
then add the cold lye very slowly to 
the linseed oil, stirring constantly. Af- 
ter the lye is added, continue stirring 
till the mixture is like soap; then add 
eight and one-half quarts of commer- 
cial cresol. The cresol will blend per- 
fectly with the soap solution and make 
a clear, dark-brown fluid, which will 
mix in any proportion with water. For 
spraying use two or three tablespoon- 
fuls of the solution to each gallon of 
water. For disinfecting incubators, 
brooders, etc., where germs are known 
to be present, use double strength. Get 
it into evéry crack and crevice. In 
using the kerosene emulsion, take one 
part of the emulsion to ten parts of 
water. 





Poultry Publications 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture, at Washington, D. C., will 
send free on request any of the fol-* 
lowing publications relating to poul- 
try: 

Farmers’ Bulletins— 

No. 51—Standard Varieties of Chick- 
ens. 

No. 287—Poultry Management. 

No. 390—Pheasant Raising in the Uni- 
ted States. 

N.o 452—Capons and Caponizing. 

No. 528—Hints to Poultry Raisers. 

No. 530—ImPortant Poultry Diseases. 

No. 562—Boys’ and Girls’ Poultry Clubs 

No. 574—Poultry House Construction. 

No. 585—Natural and Artificial Incuba- 
tion of Hens’ Eggs. 

No. 624—Natural and Artificial Brood- 
ing of Chickens. 

No. 682—Simple Trap Nest for Poultry 

No. 684—Squab Raising. 

No. 697—Duck Raising. 

No. 767—Goose Raising. 

No. 791—Turkey Raising. 


. No. 801—Mites and Lice on Poultry. 


The following may be obtained by 
writing to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
and enclosing the price named: The 
Guinea Fowl and Its Use as Food 
(Farmers’ Bulletin No. 234), price, 5 
cents; Commercial Fattening of Pou)l- 
try (Department Bulletin No. 21), price 
10 cents; White Diarrhea of Chicks, 
with Notes on Coccidiosis in Birds 
(Bureau of Animal Industry Circular 
No. 28), price 5 cents; A System of 
Poultry Accounting (Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry Circular No. 176), price 
5 cents. 





Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused by the bacil- 
lus Bacterium Pullorum with which chicks 
are often infected when hatched. The 
germs multiply very rapidly and one in- 
fected chick may infect the entire brood, 
Prevention is the best method of com- 
bating the disease and should begin as 
soon as chicks are hatched. Intestinal 
antiseptics should be given to kill the 
germ. Mercuric Chloride is one of the 
most powerful remedies, but being a rank 
poison, its use is not to be recommended 
as long as there are safe, harmless rem- 
edies on the market that will dothe work. 


How to Prevent White Diarrhea 


Dear Sir: I see so much about people 
losing their incubator chicks with White 
Diarrhea, and I know how discouraging 
itis. I have been raising little chicks 
for years and lost thousands before I 
learned how to save them. Finally, I 
sent 50c to the Walker Remedy Oo., A4, 
Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko Remedy. 
It came by return mail. Before I re 
ceived it, I was losing the little fellows 
by the lapful. I only lost one from White 
Diarrhea after getting it. Never had 
little chicks so thrifty. It just seems to 
give them new life and vigor. Mrs. 
B. Mercer, St. Paul, Kansas. 


r] . 
Don’t Wait 
Don’t wait until White Diarrhea geta 
half or two-thirds your chieks. Don’t let 
it get started. Be prepared. Write today. 
Let us prove to you that Wulko will pre- 
vent White Diarrhea. Send for50c boxon 
our guarantee—your money back if not 
satisfied. Walker Remedy Co., A4, Waterloo, la. 


[Stop Hatching Weak Chicks 











With Cheap tncubators , 


Remember, it is not how Wim 
many you hatch that 
counts, but how many 
you raise. A Queen 
costs but little more, 
and the extra chicks 
that live and grow soon 
pay the difference. 


Hatch Chicks That Live and Grow 
Built of genuine California Redwood. Redwood dest 
a Bag 5 sacbanré Peng i “iron -and 
r wi , an r 
te peachines, cotein Pihe odors to weaken — 
6 ha! i Chicks. 
The Gucen fe sosurately regulated tat days 
mperature variation 0: Bt 
Not cheap, but cheap in the long run. Catalog 


Queen incubator Co. Lincoln, Nebr. 
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LEGHORNS. 
ee remapped ~~ 
gle Comb White 
BABY CHICKS and EGGS Leghorns. Circulars. 
pggiand Hatchery. Mt. Vernon, Iowa 
285 eggs strain 8.C. W. Leg- 
OUND Baie sreattel layers. Baby chix de- 
ifrered safe 015, #20-100. D. T. Farrow, Peoria, Il 


—_—_—_ = 

tching; Single Comb White Leghorns, 

GOS for tte farm range stock; 100 eggs, $6.00, 
7 iu’ Humphrey. Indianola, Iowa. 


ee 
a for hatching, Sipgie Comb White Leghorfir. 
Farm range stock. 100 eggs 64.50. Oscar Bige- 




















* 
— , 
‘BR laying Rose Comb Brown Leghorn eggs 
eat $1.25; 100, 95.50. Mrs. Henry Moore, 
Ravenswood, Mo. ae 
C W. Leghorn eggs, best laying strain obtainable 
s 5), 83.00; 100, $5.00. Geo, Gaul, Tipton, Iowa. 
; , 
ead 
+ USE Comb White Leghorns, imported stock. Set- 
“ts of 15, 62; 100 for $10. Range stock, 6 per 
100; #15 per 300. Eggs guaranteed fertile and strictly 





_— 








tres. Mra. H. FE. Woodward, La Monte, Mo. Sunny 
Dell Farm. 
—_—_—_—_— 
C. BROWN Leghorn eggs from farm range flock 
. of excellent layers, $6.00 per 100, 31.50 per 15. 


Baby chicks $20.00 per 100. G. M. West, Ankeny, Ia. 





——e———— 
1£ winning Rose Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, 
a per 9. Louis Scharnveber, Chester, lowa, 





NR seas eat 
C. BROWN Leghorn eggs for hatching, $1.25 per 
. 15; 95,00 per 100. Write for booklet. Ernest 
Barr, R. 3, Allerton, lowa. 








Sapam 
INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs. Large, thrifty 

S hens mated to selected cockerels. Splendid 

jaying strain. Prices: 100, 95.00; 50, 63.00. Mrs. 

Earl Hem, 5e)ma, Iowa. 

Senin 





ATCHING eggs—Single Comb White Leghorns. 
Snow white egg strain, 15-61.50, 100-¢6.00. None 
better. Floyd Tyrrell, Quimby, Jowa. 





OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs from fine range 
flock, ¢5.50 per 100. Mrs. L. A. Hodsdon, Clarks- 
ville, lowa. 





OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, 85.00 per 100. 
Mrs. A. L. Mason, Karly, lowa. 

NGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, $1.50 per 30; 

§ $1.00 per 100. Asa Anderson, New London, lowa. 








OR SALKE—S. C. W. Leghora eggs, Tom Barron. 
#5 per 100. Chicka $10 per 100. Ernest Wells, 
Ravenwood, Mo. 





URE bred, select, clean, healthy stock Siagle 

Comb Brown Leghorn eggs for hatching, $5.00 

per 100. Express paid. Harry W. Kiger, R. 5, Fair- 
fleld, lowa. 





INGLE Comb White Leghorn eggs, 65.00 per 100. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, Barker Bros., Indian- 
ola, lowa. 





OLDEN Buff Leghorn eggs promptly, the kind 
J you want. 5065.00, 100-$9.00. gnes Smiley, 
Breddyvilie, lowa. 





gos laying strain 8. C. White eee 
white. Eggs, $4.75 per 100. Mrs. Geo. e, 
Bellevue, lowa. 





1 C, W. Leghorn eggs, pure bred, excellent laying 
» strain, farm range, $5.00 per 100. Mrs. E. 
Mohler, Plattaburg, Mo. 





N C. Brown Leghorn eggs, 61.50 for 15, 6.00 a hum- 
W. dred. Mrs, Leonard Carlson, Lockridge, Iowa. 

INGLE Comb White Leghorn eggs for hatching, 
; 4.50 per 100. Roy McWilliams, Grand Junction, 
ows. 








URE bred R. C. Brown Leghorn eggs for hatch- 
ing, 61.00 per 15. Mrs. £. H. O'Dell, St. Peter, 11. 





quate Comb Baff Leghorn eggs, $6.00 per 100. 
Mrs. 8. B. Olson, Kirkman, Jowa. 





ety your order for 8. C. Buff Leghorn eggs at 
i per 100 with Mrs. Effie Erickson, Kirkman, 
a. 





§ C.W Leghorn and Rose Comb Red eggs ¢5.00 per 
. 100. Extra size, quality and laying strain. Pearl 
McKibben, Ames, Iowa. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


weer eee 


S. C. Rhode Island Reds 


Write for circular. 
P. A. THIEL, Renwick, lowa 








)GG8 from big boned, pen bred Rose Comb Rhode 
4 dsiand Reds; farm range; red eyes; heavy lay- 
{ng strain; mated to extra good dark red males; 
$2.75 per 30, 64.00 per 50, 87.00 per 100. Circular free. 
David Welle, Newton, Iowa. 





INGLE Comb Rhode Istand Reds. Farm ratsed 
brize winners for the past eight years. Great 
winter layers, KEgga from range flock, $1.50-15; €4.00- 
+ 67.00-100, Mating of 14 pullets and first prize 
Cock, $2.50-15. Edw. F. Beranek, Solon, lowa, 
Eat Reco ai aime 











R € Rhode Island Red selected eggs for hatching, 
Seid peanan Btn Miya Carefully packed by 

2e -25 per 15, 62.00 for 30. By express $5.50 
ber 100. H. G. Stouffer, Grimes, Lowa. ‘ 


Rvs baby chioke— Single Comb Rhode Island 
nogle Comb Rhode Island Reds. 
Met free. John Roth, Morton, Il. sien 


teeerenscecen: 








| 4 for gale from dark rich red Single Comb 
| eee ‘e big boned Reds. Satisa- 

anteed. Send for my egg circular—it is 
Te L. A. Cross, Keswick, lowe, an 











{GG5—Pure Single Comb Rate Iel 
‘ i ‘ and 
Eis Frank Wallace, Weldon, lows. — 





Sete Reptile 
| og A for hatching from pure bred R. C. Rhode 
ee sland Reds $1.25 per setting ur $6.00 per hun- 
ated. Mrs. Jennie Hovenden, Lanrens, lowa, 
OSE Comb Rhode Island Red 
»d eggs for hatching 
R®s ber hundred. Clarence Stone, Webster city, 














eects 
C. Rhode Island Red ¢ 
‘ed cegs—15, $1.00; 100, 66. 

8. Mra. F. J. Bunnell, Kariham, on oe 





§ ry eg Reds, . - skin. Rare ist pon. 
~s ; Tange flock, % 
Halbach, tacyville, lowa, ee Se ae ick 





AJ 
§,° RED. — Fey: breeding for size, coler, 
Bteddom, Granger. Soa” -00, express prepaid. 8. J. 





C.R.1. Rea ©g¢s from pure bred, big boned and 


+ deep red 
Bishop, Newton, tawe Per 100, $8.50 per 50. Fred 





rw DUCHS. 





M‘sMora Pekin exgs, $1.50 per 11; 5.00 per 50: 
Tr Mason, Karly, lowa. 


$9.00 per 100. Cheate 





Buff Wyandottes 


A correspondent writes: 

“Is there such/a chicken as the Buff 
Wyandotte? How is one to know a 
White Wyandotte from a White Plym- 
outh Rock?” 

Yes, the standard recognizes a vari- 
ety of chickens known as the Buff 
Wyandotte. With the exception of col- 
or, they have the same breed require- 
ments as the White Wyandottes. 

The difference between the White 
Wyandotte and the White Plymouth 
Rock is very marked to breeders of 
these varieties. First, there is the 
comb. The Wyandottes have the low 
rose comb, following the contour of 
the head; the Rocks have the single, 
or, aS some people call it, the saw- 
tooth comb. Then the shape is differ- 
ent. The Wyandotte is a bird of 
curves; it is rather short legged, is 
stocky and well rounded; the back is 
comparatively short. The Rock is 
rangy, the back is longer, legs longer, 
the connections of back and tail, neck 
and hackle are not so smoothly made; 
they don’t blend into one curved line 
as does the Wyandotte. 

To be sure, many Wyandottes have 
Rock bodies, but this is not the breed 
pictured in the standard. It takes 
more than a rose comb to mark the 
difference between Rocks and Wyan- 
dottes. At one poultry show where a 
stunt program was put on, the heads 
of white birds of different breeds were 
covered with stockings, and the poul- 
try keepers present were invited to 
guess the breed. Unless the birds are 
well bred, this is not always easily 
done. 





Poultry Notes 


In Indiana one person is being ap- 
pointed in each town in twenty se- 
lected counties in the state, who is to 
take charge and stand responsible for 
the increase of poultry in that county. 
A poultry committee has been appoint- 
ed to serve on the council of defense. 


An English poultryman, Mr. Edward 
Brown, in an address before the Mas- 
sachusetts Poultry Society, last sum- 
mer, said: 

“The only difference between the 
poultry business today and a few years 
ago is this: Then food was cheap, 
and a poultryman could make a lot of 
mistakes and still stay in the business. 
He can make more money today than 
he could then, but he must know how. 
We must impress upon the general 
public that eggs at 5 to 8 cents each 
are still the cheapest and most whole- 
some meat food that can be purchased 
at the present time. If the American 
Poultry Association and poultrymen in 
general will raise a fund to advertise 
this fact, and get it before the public 
in the same way that the orange- 
grower, raisin-grower and dealers in 
dairy products do, there will be a big 
demand for eggs and poultry meat at 
paying prices. 

“Production will take care of itself, 
and all poultry-raisers will be insured 
a profit, if we will spend our money 
and energy in educating the consum- 
ers to paying the prices and consum- 
ing the products. Instead of urging a 
great production, we had better spend 
our money in educating the consumers 
to the value of eggs and poultry and 
the cost of producing the same. As 
long as there is a demand for these 
articles at profitable prices, there will 
be producers in plenty.” 





Don’t put chicks in a metal coop 
without shade. Even on cool days 
such a coop, if set where the sun 
strikes it, will get dangerously hot. 


Don’t pile up the covers on a fireless 
brooder until the chicks are weak; if 
fifteen to twenty-five chicks are in the 
average fireless brooder, they generate 
a good heal of heat -themselves. 


Don’t put a fireless brooder out-of- 
doors without shelter. 


Don’t put any brooder out-of-doors 
in such position that the sun shines on 
the glass. 





Don’t fill the lamp of an incubator 
or brooder just whenever it is con- 
venient. Have a set time for the 
chores belonging to incubator and 
brooder, and do them at this time. 





Don’t give the hen with chicks a 
vessel for water which is large enough 
to swallow a chick. We have seen 





chicks drowned in a tomato can and in 
a pint jar. A lively chick will jump 
higher than one thinks. 


A barrel of air-slaked lime with a 
shovel handy is an inducement to keep 
the house free from the .smells of 
loose droppings. 


Have things handy in the chicken 
house. A shelf for medicines and lice 
powders; a pencil and record book for 
egg records; a bunch of leg bands for 
putting special numbers on any hens 
that are marked for service. 


A pair of scissors for clipping the 
feathers about the vent of heavily 
feathered hens is an aid to fertility. 


Buys 140-Egg 
3S Champion 


Belle City Incubator oiB3e 
Double Fibre Board Gase., Copper ¥ 
Fant ares Se Chick Brooder — both only $42.08. 
ea. Freight Paid focus 
& allowed one: 85. le 
: My. Special Stlers pn ways to 
fay , rity, for Free books + Suntching 
PAW Facts. it tells ally Jum Robans Prose 


Belle City Incubator Co., Box 12 , Racine, Wis. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


1949 Cockerels, 49 Varieties, Free Book 


AYE BROS., Box 2, Biair, Nebraska 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK EGGS 


From the biggest of the big. Male birds up to 133 
Tbs., hens up to 11 Ibs.; beaks and legs rich yellow 
orange color, with short, snappy biue barring so bard 
to find. -Over 36 years experience with this great 
breed. Our 400 hens are asight and worth many 
miles travel to see. Eggs $2.00 per 15, $5.00 per 50 or 
$8.00 per 100. Nothing but fresh eggs shi . Don't 
waste time writing, but order at once. Orders filled 
promptly by express only. Fair ing guaranteed. 


G. F. MARSHALL & SON, Monroe, lowa 
JENSONS’ MAMMOTH WHITE ROCKS 


The best in 26 years breeding pure white pullets 
mated with Mammoth cockerels. Eggs $1.50 for 15, 
— sar 8, 06.20 ~~ es ~ La Special pene, 

winners, $3.00 for 15. Qualtt: aranteed. 
JAMES JENSON & SONS, Newell, ion 


| oy from big boned Barred Plymouth Rocks; 
farm range flock; red eyes; heavy laying strain, 
mated to extra large males; barred to the skin in all 
sections; sired by one of the first prize cockerels at 
Madison Square Garden and Chicago Coliseum shows. 
$2.60 per 30, 63.76 per 60, $6.50 per 100. Herman 
Welle, Newton, Iowa. 


Either White or Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs 


for hatching, from high scoring birds—15. €1.25; 50, 
$3.50; 100, $6.00. A. T. Jones & Sons, Everly, lowa. 


lene Kock eggs, cockerel mating, finely barred 
birds, 11 to 13} Ibs., score 90 to . Extra good 
layers, From Bradley and Thompson's best bre 
ers. $1.50 per 15; $2.50-30; $7.50-100. Satisfaction or 
money back. Ammy Bartow, Lynaville, lowa. 


ARRED Rock eggs for hatching—Bradiey, Lath- 

am, Thompson blood. Large, well marked, 

heavy laying strain. High fertility test. 100, $5.00; 
50, $2.60. Mrs. D. 8. Ralston, Earlham, lowa. 


UFF Rocks, standard bred. Eggs—ist prize pen, 
$3.00-15; range flock, $1.50-15, $7.00-100. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Mrs. Wm. Guynn, Charies City, la. 


























G@S for sale from prize winning stoek—R. C, 
R. I. Reds, White Wyandottes, 8.C. Brown lon 
horns, Buff Orpingtons—$¢2.00 per setting or 61 
per 100. Lockridge Stock Farm, Lockridge, Iowa. 





ILVER Campines, the great egg machines. Our 
stock the best blood lines in America. Hatching 
eggs $2.50 per 15, $15 per hundred. Infertile peas 
replaced free of charge. Lulu Carpenter, R. 
Greenup, Ill. 


}NGLISH Penctied I. R.duck eggs; 8. C. W. Or- 
‘4 pington chicken 8, $1.00 for 15 or 63.00 fer 60. 
Mrs. George Hagedorn, &. 3, Linn Grove, lowa. 








ABY chicks, eggs from Bingle Comb White Leg- 
horns, Single Comb Anconas. Mrs. H. Boon, 
Batavia, Lowa. 


R72 Comb Rhode Island Red eggs, ¢1.00 per 15. 
Single Comb White Leghorns, $5.00 per 100. 
Mre. Emma Swinbank, Colo, Lowa. 








4) GGS—Barred Rocks, Pekin ducks, Pearl guineas, 

‘4 $2 per setting, $5 per 80. Bronze turkeys, Tou- 
jlouse geese, 35c each. Mating lIlst free. Grace 
Aspedon, Farragut, lowa. 





C. Brown Leghorn a for hatching, $5.00 per 100. 
). Colored Muscovy duck eggs, 61.50 per 11. Mrs, 
John Erickson, Kirgman, Iowa. 





1 WHITE Rock, White Wyandotte, Red eggs, 
$5.00; White Leghorn, $4.00. Kalix Farm, 
Madrid, lowa. 


\NGLISH stock, 242 to 283 eggs. Pedigreed 8. C. 

“4 White Leghorn and R. C. White Wyandotte 
eggs for hatching. Bred for size and eggs. $2.50 per 
15, one per 50, 610.00 per 100. F.J. Pfautz, Hamp- 
ton, lowa. 








} OSE Comb White Leghorn, Single Comb White 
Orpington eggs for hatching; $2.00 per 15, 64.50 
per 60, $3.00 per 100. Mrs. Frank Snyder, Ogden, Ia. 





FLACK Langshan and White Plymouth Rock eggs 
$5.00 per 100. Etna Carrothers, Masonvilie, Ia. 


ORPINGTONS. 








SY PERIOR 5. C. Buff Orpingtons, standard type, 
size andcolor. Eggs, 15-68, 80-05. Utility eggs $6 
100; baby chicks Weeach. J. W. Boyd, Clarkesville, la. 





\GGS from pure 8. C. Buff Orpingtons. Mrs. Chas. 
Hinkley, Cameroa, Mo. 


YGGS8—S. C. Buff Orpingtons—15, 61.25; 100, $6.00. 
Choice stock. J.C. Simon, Eagle Grove, Lowa. 








YINGLE Comb Buff Orpington eggs for hatching. 
b Martz strain. Range flock. 100, $6.00; 15, $2.00. 
V. H. Conner, Shellrock, Iowa. 





FQUFF Orpington eggs, free range flock, $1.50-15; 
B #4.00-50; $7.00-100. Mrs. H. KE. Thorne, R. 2, 
Derby, lowa. 





Ro Orpington eggs, Martz and Owens strain 
direct, 96.00 per 100. Mrs. Christine Hartshorn, 
Traer, lowa. 





| Se! Orpington 7. large size, clear color, 16- 
a 60- $3.60. rs. Jobn Winterrewd, Bray- 
mer, Mo, 


Ror Rocks, best layers, big prize winners. Eggs 
—15, €1.50; 45, 64.00; 100, 67.00. Joseph Myers, 
Murray, Iowa. 


HITE Plymouth Recks. Eggs from biue ribbon 
winners, ¢2:00 to €5.00 per 15. Myron Alber- 
stett, Davis, Ill. 


GGS and beny 4 chicks—White Plymouth Rocks. 
Mating list free. John Roth, Morton, Ill. 











ARRED Rock eggs. Hens barred toskin; bred 
to lay; mated to dark cockerels of clear, enappy 
barring; $1.50 per 15, 96.00 per 100. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Mrs. Geo. Shultz, Indianola, lowa. 
Bn Rock eggs, heavy laying strain, 15-8: .00; 
60-82.50; 100-0450. Guinea pigs. Mrs. J. F. 
Mount, Jefferson, lowa. 


)GGS from pure bred Barred Plymouth Rocks of 
very fine quality. 61.50 per 15. Wm. Ebler. 
Rockwell City, lowa. 


RADLEY atrain Barred Rosk $1.00 and $2.00. 
Mating list upon application. Samuel M. Pheips, 
Monmouth, LiL 


\HOMPSON Imperta! Ringtet Barred Rocks direct. 
Eggs, both matings, 2.00 per 15. Grace Coon, 
Ames, lowa. 


| ag me Rock eggs—¢2.75 per 30, $1.50 per 15. 
Farm run. Mrs. Mary Eike, Arcadia, lows. 


GGS from Barred Rocks that have size, ¢ and 
‘4 deep narrow g. 68e 61.50, 100-47.00, 
L. B. La Rue, Forest City, Iowa. 


HITE Rock eggs from pure bred excellent 
stock, 61.75 per i5. Lilian Sensintaffar, Laciede, 























Mo. 


DUFF Rocks, pare bred. Eggs, $1.50 per 15; $3.50 
per 60; $6.00 per 100. Mra. C. C. Bain, Bock- 
ford, Lowa, 


ARRED Rock eggs, farm range, $6.00 per 100; 
$3.50 per 60; $1.50 per 15. Mrs. I. H. Whitman, 
Lisbon, lowa. 


Ye Plymouth Rocks. Bred to lay, large 
boned, well marked, farm range flock. Eggs 
$1.50 per 15, $5.00 per 100. Mrs. R. KR. Carpenter, 
Deep River, lowa. 














Bae Rock 
67.00 per 100. 


GGS8 from pare bred Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
carefully selected and of cockerel mating—®#, 
$3.00; 100, 65.00. Clayton Wood, Fonda, Iowa. 


ARRED Plymouth Rocks, special pens of cock- 

ere! and pullet mating. Eggs, 15-€2.00; 30-64.50. 

Range flock, pullet mating, 15-¢1.50, 100-96.00. H. V. 
Hetherehaw, R. 6, Des Moines, lowa. 


» farm raised, $1.50 per 15; 
ts. Walter Smith, Jofferson, Ia. 











leer Rock eggs, extra good layers, range flock, 
15-81.80; 100-¢5.00. K. E. Parker, Malvern, lowa. 





WYANDOTTES 





HAVE tmproved my flock wonderfully. Improve 
yours by using some of my pare bred pure White 
dott eggs, $1.00 per 15, $6.00 per 100. 





Bs. Orpington duek eggs, 61.25 per12. Drakes, 
$2.00. M. Dowling, Valley Junction, lows. 





LANGSHANS. 





YOR SALE—Fine Black Langshan cockerels, 62.00 
each. Ethel Patty, Searsboro, lowa. 


LACK Langshan eggs. Pen 1, $3.00; pen 2, $2.00; 
Utility farm range, 15 $1.00; 100, 96.00. W. J. 
Badger, Murray, lowa. 








LACK Langshan eggs for sale. H. P. Myers, 


Murray, lowa. 


ASON'S Black Langshans—27th year. 
$2.00 per 15; 50 up, 8 cents each. C 
Mason, Early, lowa. 





Eges, 
hester 





gen Langshens exclusively. Eggs from cheice 
Z moe, $2.50 per 15; $9.00 per 100. Dr. Morgan, 
eaton, . 





y — 
Mrs. Frank Storrs, R. 1, Sibley, lowa. 





HITE Wyandottes (Fishel Strain), great winter 
layers. Egge $1650 per 15, $4.00 per 60, $7.50 per 
100. Fred Van Antwerp, Lobrvilie, lowa. 





URE blood White Wyandotte eggs, vigorous 
stock, 15-61.50, 50-€3.25, 100-96.00. Mrs. Joha 
O'Connell, Meriden, Iowa. 





URE White Wyandotte eggs, shipped in ship safe 
boxes, 61.60 per 15, $8.00 per 100. Mrs. Wm. 
Thompson, Woodburn, lowa, 





wus Wyandottes. Eggs from good stock 6 
per hundred, $3.25 per fifty. W. B. Danforth 
& Bon, Little Cedar, Iowa. 





ILVER Laced Wyandottes. Eggs for hatching, 
15-81.50, 87.00 per 100. E. O. Dyvig, Stanhope, la. 





UFF Wyandotte eggs from seleet farm range—30- 
62.25, 50-€3.50, 100-66.00. Gee. Deyoe, Mason 
City, lowa. 





| ee! - Toulouse geese eggs S0c each. Joba 
Graff, Eatherville, Iowa. 





YOULOUBE geese #4.00 each. Edward Deoley, 


Selma, Lowa. 





TURKEYS. 


Ge Wyandotte fancy and utility eggs from 
Batesville, Indianapolis and Chicago winners. 
Chas. Dieckmann, R. 2, Batesville, lad. 





HITE Wyandottes exclusive ro years. 15 
eggs. $1.60, postpaid. H. G. ight, Le Roy, 
Minnesota. 





\HREE ae Mammoth Bronze toms, 30-82 Ibs., 
finely marked, score 97 to 98, $15. Mrs. T. J. 
Buckley, La Monte, Mo. 


stock 


Wt Wyandottes. s from choice 
D. P. Springer, Box 


$1.50 per 15, $7.00 per 1 
W, Hopedaie, Lil. 





OURBON Red turkey eggs, 10 for $3.50. Clemise 
Holland, Carthage, 111. 





B. TURKEY toms 87.00 each. 
» Viola Herr, Ainsworth, lowa. 


Eggs, 19 for 95.00. 








A FEW fine registerd St. Bernard pup- 
ies, great watch dogs and child lovers. $25.00 
each, either sex, Peter Eckhardt, Traer, lows.. 
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THUS Silo 
speaks Jor itself 


N INDIANA SILO is a safe, sure invest- 

ment, notanexperiment. It is strongand 

serviceable. It is easy to erect, eaey to fill, 
easy to feed from, easy to pay for. It is good, 
Sixty thousand are now in use. 


NBito A 


Go to any Indiana Silo owner and look at his 
silo. Get inside of it. Note the joints; no iron 
to rust. Examine the wood; see how free it is 
from defects; how close-fitting it is. Then ex- 
amine the silage against the wall. You will find 
it is as free from mold asin the center. When 
silage is made in the wood it is good silage. You 
and your hired manor mene can put up an 
Indiana Silo. No skilled lavor required. 

Write today for catalog and com- 

plete details of our Early Buyers’ 

proposition. Address nearest office. 


THE INDIANA SILO COMPANY 
4 Union Bldg., « + «+ + « « Anderson, Indiana 
S84 Bile Bidg., « « «+ + + + + Kansas City, Mo. 
Indiana Hidg.,. « © + « + Des Moines, lows 
684 Live Stock Exchange Bldg.,. Fort Worth, Texas 





in Capacity 


Each Sturges Milk Can is 
made to hold just somuchand 
no more. Always agrees with 
the city sealer’s measure. 
Only highest grade 


steel plateis used in 
Sturges Milk Cans, 
That's why they 
last longer than 
usually expected, 
Carefully tinned, 
seams soldered smooth 
asa china bowl—easy 
to keep clean. Write 
for Catalog No. 114 
Sturges & Burn 
Mfg. Oo. 
508 So. Green St. 
Chicago, fl. 
Established 1865 
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Udder 
ood Milker 


The milk flow will be easier and more gen- 
erous if the udder is free from sores, cuts, 
thaps, bruises, cracks, bunches or inflammation, 

Bag Balm, the great healing ointment, is 
used in thousands of the best dairies for all 
udder troubles, cow pox, and any exterior 
wound or hurt. Caked Bag is quickly re- 
moved by Bag Balm; its great 1 netrating 
aye a yk soften the tissues and 
hasten norma ealing, Keep B 
hand aim eep ag Balm on 

id in big 500 packages by feed dealers 
and druggists. Write for free ol 
“Dairy Wrinkles.” aciernapen. 
DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Lyndonville, Vt, 


MEYER 


P ELEVATOR 


Runs Easiest—Lasts Longest. 
Operates by horse power or 
engine. Wastes Less Grain. 
Large sprockets. Chain has 
6000 pounds breaking strain. 
No short turns. Main drivy- 
ing shaft runs in Babbited 
Bearings. Elevates Wheat, 
Oats, Ear Corn—6¢ Bushela 
in 3 minutes. 
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The Dairy 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department, Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 
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How Germs Get Into Milk 

After an extensive investigation of 
the germ content of milk, the Illinois 
Agricultural College has concluded 
that the utensils are far more respon- 
sible for a high bacterial count than 
is the barn. The investigation is re- 
ported in detail in a new bulletin, No. 
204, from which we quote the conclu- 
sions: 

“The fact that the dirt which falls 
into milk at the barn is readily visible 
in the milk has led to the conclusion 
that the barn is the principal source 
of the bacteria in milk. The results of 
this study, however, show that it is the 
utensils, rather than the barn, that 
are largely responsible for the exces- 
sive bacterial contamination of milk. 
The extent of the contamination of 
milk by the utensils is strikingly illus- 
trated in one of the experiments in 
this study: When all the utensils 
commonly used for handling the milk 
at the barn and in the dairy were thor- 
oly steamed, the bottled milk had uni- 
formly only about 5,000 bacteria per 
cubic centimeter, but as soon as the 
steaming was omitted, the bottled milk 
frequently contained several hundred 
thousand bacteria per cubic centi- 
meter. 

“The cans used for shipping milk 
are a particularly prolific source of 
bacteria when they are washed at the 
dairy and returned to the farm without 
being thoroly steamed and dried. The 
number of bacteria usually added to 
the milk by such cans is many times 
larger than the number that would or- 
dinarily get into the milk at the barn; 
the additioh of a million bacteria per 
cubic centimeter of milk by such cans 
is not uncommon. 

“A detailed comparative study of 
the effect of various other utensils at 
the barn and at the dairy suggests 
that the greatest contamination comes 


- from the more complex apparatus, such 


as the clarifier and the bottle filler. 
In one of the experiments in this study, 
it was found that the pails added ap- 
proximately eleven times as many bac- 


teria to the milk as the barn influ- 
ences, the strainer one and one-half 
times as many, the clarifier thirty 


times as many, the cooler ten times as 
many, and the bottle filler sixty times 
as many—a total of 112 times as many 
added by the utensils as by the barn 
factors. 

“It seems to the authors that in an 
attempt to produce milk with low germ 
content, too much stress has been laid 
on practices of minor importance, and 
the influence of utensils poorly 
steamed and not dried has been com- 
monly neglected.” 





Sweet Clover Pasture for Cows 


Sweet clover makes excellent pas- 
ture for milk cows. Tests carried on 
by the Kansas agricultural experiment 
station, under the direction of O. E. 
Reed, professor of dairy husbandry, 
show the high feeding value of clover. 

There are several varieties of sweet 
clover, but the most profitable variety 
and the one used in this experiment is 
the white sweet clover, commonly 
grown all over Kansas. It is possible 
to obtain a continuous pasture with 
sweet clover by allowing it to seed it- 
self each year, or by seeding it each 
winter or spring. 

The experiment station test started 
May 7th. Six Holstein cows were 
turned onto a sweet clover pasture of 
3.8 acres. The pasture used was the 
second year’s growth, this field having 
been seeded the year previous with 
oats and the clover harvested for hay. 
The plants made an early start and 
had a good growth when the cattle 
were turned in. 

The entire number were kept on this 
field continuously for forty days, and 
because the dry season checked the 
growth of the clover, three cows were 
removed at this time. As the pasture 
improved later, one cow was returned 
on August 5th, and after that time four 
cOWs were pastured continuously until 
October 1st. The cows were kept on 
the sweet clover pasture day and night. 
The only food received by the cows 
outside the pasture was a grain ration 
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thinking of buildin 
had wit 


are glad to help. 


cludes everythin 
Bowls and Steel 
Ventilating Systems. 


STA 


Stanchions' 


Get in touch with us. 


New York Branch: 





Are You Building or 
Re-Modeling a Barn? 


Our big drafting department is at your service free of charge if you're 
or re-modeling your barn. 
thousands of up-to-date dairymen large and small enables ys tg 
advise you on the right barn to fit your particular needs. 


There is no charge—no obligation in connection with this service, We 


And if you’re considering installing barn equipment, the STAR Line in. 
from Steel Stalls and Stanchions and Mangers and Water 
ens for Cows, Calves, Bulls and Hogs to 






Litter Carriers 


Our equipment offers many patented features. The unit System—the 
Arch Construction—the STAR Instantaneous Anjuster—the Curb Cl 
the STAR Stall is unique and practical. The Giant STAR Stanchion is easily 
adjustable, the strongest made and Wood-Lined; locks with one hand and 
has the Automatic Sure Stop. Star Litter Carrier Systems fit every need. 


Our catalogs are yours for the 
asking and our Barn Plan Department is at your service. 


STAR goods sold by best dealers everywhere 


HUNT-HELM-FERRIS & CO., 24 Hunt St., Harvard, ill. 
industrial Bidg., Albany, N. Y. 
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composed of corn chop, bran, and oil 
meal, fed in the proportion of one 
pound of grain to each four pounds of 
milk produced per day. 

During the period the cows were on 
the pasture, the total amount of milk 
produced was 19,393.5 pounds, contain- 
ing 680.58 pounds of butter-fat. The 
cows consumed 4,602.8 pounds of 
grain. Figuring the milk produced 
worth 20 cents a gallon, and the grain 
fed $50 a ton, one acre of pasture pro- 
duced $88.46 worth of milk. On the 
butter-fat basis, with butter-fat at 40 
cents per pound, one acre produced 
$40.85 worth of fat, exclusive of the 
skim-milk. 

The total number of days of pasture 
obtained by all the cows in the lot 
amounted to 618 days, an average of 
154.5 days for four cows. At this rate 
the pasture of 3.8 acres kept four cows 
for approximately five months, or, in 
other words, one acre of sweet clover 
pasture kept one cow for five months. 

During the time the cows were on 
the pasture, no trouble was _ experi- 
enced with bloat. Weather conditions 
were not always favorable. On thir- 
teen days during the experiment it 
rained either part of the day or the 
entire day. 

The cows were weighed each ten 
days, in order to determine whether 
they held their weight during the pas- 
ture season. The weights of the three 
cows kept on the pasture for the entire 
period best serve for a comparison. 
The average weights of these thrce 
cows before turning on the pasture 
was 1,284 pounds. At the close of the 
experiment their average weight was 
1,304 pounds. 


Manure on Surface Versus Plow- 
ing It Under 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Do you think it would be just as 
well to spread manure on the surface 
of fall-plowed land as to plow it under 
in the fall?” 

There is no very definite experi- 
mental data along this line, but what 
little there is indicates that the bac- 
terial action is a little more liable to 
be favorable when the manure is 
plowed under. It seems to be worth 
while to get the manure incorporated 
with the soil as soon as possible after 
it is spread. In the fall and winter, 
however, this is, of course, not prac- 
tical. 
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HAT’S because bowl has botte.0 
4 outlet—only disc machine made with 
bottom outlet bowl. It’s abig advan- 
tage, yet it is but one of the many big 
features in this pride of the Rock Island 


Line of Farm Tools. Easy to clean~ & 
easy running—no places to catch dirt= f; 
all parts easy to remove. Swinging tank }; 
—out of the way when not inuse. High 
crank—low tank—means easier turning 
and less lifting. Gets all the cream be- 
cause it follows nature’s method—takes |; 
the cream from the top of the bowl and |; 
milk from the bottom. 


Send for Cream Separator Book 


and learn more about how this separatof 
takes most of the work and worry out 0 
getting the best results from your dairy. 
Also learn about the other ma- 

chines in the Rock Island Line 
—the line that’s backed with 
63 years’ experience and an 
unbeatable reputation in all 
parts of the world. 


Rock Island PlowCo. 


496 Second Ave., Rock Island, lll, 
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BEY USING 


jpATRIOTIC DUTY 
SAVE YOUR CATTLE 


PROTECT THEM FROM 


BLACKLEG 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


LE AND SINGLE VACCINA- 
P TIONS IN PILL FORM, 


DOSE TO MEASURE. 
NO LIQUID TO SPILL. 


NO STRING TO ROT. 


Easy To USB. 


GERM-FREE 








Erriciuy™. 


BLACKLEG VACCINE 


blackleg filtrate for the pre- 
as vention of blackleg. 


ANTI-BLACKLEG SERUM 


curative 


the preventive and 
- treatment of blackleg. 








Order through your Veterinarian or Drug- 
Win. sue tor Free Booklets on Blackles. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 
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Special Prices 
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SELMAN FENCE 

Sal HORSE-HIG 
, STRONG, PIG-TIGHT. 
Racers cose ee 
durable, my 


heavily 
sisting fence 


Farmer at wire mill 
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lasting, rust-re- 
old direct tothe 
prices, 


Here's a few of our big values 

y 26-inch Hog Fence - 21 Ko a rod 
47-inch Farm Fence- 31%e arod 

a -34c arod 


a le Wire 
of fence values shows 100 styles 


‘arm, Poultry and 


Lawn Fence at 


Saving prices. It’s free. Write today. 
ITSELMAN BROS. Box 296 Muncie, tnd. 











Write for Greatest: mo: ving fence 
bargain book ever printed. Brown fence 
ui BO 


Prices, Freight Prepaid. Write for 


fence book and sample to test. 
Lt) 


Wire Co., Dept. 72 








Ry Free Catalog 
A money on Farm Truck or Ro 


agons steel or wood wheels to fit 





Bectric Wheel Co. 
D5 Ele St.Guieey t8, 


and up. Costs less tha: 


Foot #0 
steel. For Lawns, Churches and Ceme- 
for free Catalog and Prices. 


pecial 
Fence Machine Co. 437 North St., Kokome, Ind, 
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DANVILLE BAG CO., Danville, lil. 
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Dairymen’s Needs 


Given a proper cow and a proper 
market, most any farmer can make a 
success of dairying. By success, I 
mean that he can make as much mon- 
ey as the average city business man 
with a like investment and similar ap- 
plication. 

During the last ten years I have en- 
gaged in the production of milk, and 
it is upon the experience that I have 
thus gained, together with the stimu- 
lation that I have received during that 
time thru the discussion of the dairy- 
ing subject with my fellow dairymen, 
that I address you; from which expe- 
rience and discussion I have conclud- 
ed that no man can &fford to keep a 


‘cow which at maturity makes less than 


400 pounds of fat during the year, and 
that she must not only produce that 
amount of fat during the year, but 
must again freshen within twelve 
months from her last calving. It is 
possible that I will be taken to task 
for setting a standard as high as this, 
but I have always felt and now feel 
that a dairyman has as much right to 
a proper return for his labor and the 
thought expended as has .any other 
man, and I wish again to assure you 
that this can not be done without a 
400-pound cow. 

I do not advocate any particular 
breed of cattle. I do, however, believe 
that it is advantageous for each com- 
munity to follow the same line of 
breeding, both as to the kind of a cow 
and the kind of breeding. It has been 
my observation that each of the dif- 
ferent breeds has its advantage, and 
that no one can make a success with 
a breed which he does not like. I have 
further observed that the varying 
amount of skim-milk produced by the 
different breeds, after the butter-fat 
has been extracted, are, in each par- 
ticular case, sufficient to pay for the 
extra feed consumed by those produc- 
ing the largest amount of skim-milk, 
and that this skim-milk just about off- 
sets the difference in feed cost; pro- 
viding, of course, that all the animals 
of the different breeds are 400-pound 
cows. 

How are we going to get cows that 
will average 400 pounds of fat? It is 
possible, in my opinion, to bring this 
condition about by the joint use of 
cow-testing associations and commu- 
nity breeding. By adding the two to- 
gether, the cow-testing association and 
community breeding, we can get cows 
none of which will fall below 400 
pounds of fat; providing, of course, 
that we raise our cows ourselves. With 
such cows, it is possible for a dairy- 
man to make fair returns on his money 
invested and labor expended, provid- 
ing he has a market. 

it will largely be with the market 
that I shall confine my remarks. This 
I consider probably the greatest prob- 
lem that the dairyman has to work 
out; for, given the cow that will pro- 
duce 400 pounds of fat in the year, you 
are still on the wrong side of the led- 
ger if you can not market your prod- 
uets at a fair price. By a fair price I 
mean the highest market price con- 
sistent with other prices in nearby 
communities, and also consistent with 
the price paid for like products in oth- 
er parts of the country. 

But I have been of the opinion that 
the producer rad the matter largely 
in his own hands, both to expect and 
receive, not an exorbitant price, but a 
fair price for his products, the price 
of feedstuffs, labor, land and cows be- 
ing taken into consideration. 

The worthy president of our asso- 
ciation once gave voice to what to me 
seems a means of bringing about this 
condition which we are seeking, and 
which we must have in order to suc- 
ceed in proportion to our labors and 
thought. He said: “Pool your prod- 
ucts and sell to the highest bidder.” 
But while doing this, one must re- 
member that it is absolutely necessary 
to make the product the very best, one 
that under no circumstances would 
you be ashamed to have people say 
was the product of the community in 
which you live. Certain it is that the 
farmers, as well as any other body of 
men, could combine and market their 
products in the manner most advan- 
tageous to themselves. I do not neces- 
sarily mean to say they must form co- 
operative creameries, condensories or 
milk plants, but theré is no reason 
why they shoulg not do so should it 
become necessary. 











From Kedak Negative 


Kodak 


and to city people alike. 
be so used on every farm. 


frequently. 


to the orchardist. 


you. 








on the Farm 


Photography serves a double purpose on the farm. 
taking of home pictures, in the keeping of a happy Kodak record 
of every outing, in the making of pictures of one’s friends and 
the interesting places that are visited, it appeals to country people 


But on the farm it has even a wider business value than in the 
city. Many city people use the Kodak in a business way. 
Its indisputable records, showing com- 
parative pictures of crops that have had different treatments, are 
invaluable. You see such comparative pictures in the farm papers 
You can make them for your own use On your own 
farm, and they will be of direct value to you. 

Pictures of livestock are not only interesting to keep, but fre- 
quently such pictures serve to close a sale; pictures have frequently 
settled line fence disputes; pictures showing the growth of trees, 
the effects of this and that kind of pruning often prove invaluable 


And you can make such pictures the simple Kodak way. You 
can finish the pictures yourself—or can have this work done: for 
And it is all less expensive than you think. 


Kodak catalogue free at your dealer’s or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
893 STATE STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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And one thing further must be kept 
in mind, and that is that, because 
some codperative creameries have not 
been successful, it does not follow 
that they or a major portion of them 
need be failures. I want to call your 
attention to a coéperative creamery in 
this state, that is now and for many 
years has paid its patrons (who are 
its stockholders) at least 5 cents a 
pound of fat more than you or I re- 
ceive who ship our cream to a pri- 
vately owned creamery. At the pres- 
ent time this creamery is paying the 
stockholders more for their fat, after 
deducting all expenses of operation, 
than are the condensories paying for 
the whole milk. 


I do not mean to say that all com- 
munities in the state can do as well by 
such a pooling arrangement as has the 
above creamery; in fact, I do not mean 
to say that it is necessary that there 
be any codperative creamery estab- 
lished. What I do mean to say is that 
they can make a very material in- 
crease over the amount which ‘they are 
now receiving by such a pooling ar- 
rangement, and in this connection I 
want to say further that no middleman 
or dealer would be hurt to the slight- 
est extent by such an arrangement. It 
is a fact well known to all of you that 
of the necessities of life, milk and its 
products have advanced less in price 
in the last ten years, in proportion to 
the cost, than has any other group of 
products. 

In conclusion I ask you, Why is this 
the case? Is it not because, while the 
other fellows have been combining to 
take advantage of the saving in hand- 
ling and marketing of their products, 
the dairy farmer has sat idly by, pay- 
ing the increased prices demanded by 





others, and demanding nothing for, 
himself and his products in return? If 
you are willing to submit in the future 
as you have submitted in the past, fol- 
low the course which you have for- 
merly pursued. If you do not, if you 
want to wake up and take full measure 
for what you give, try a pooling ar- 
rangement. Try obtaining that 400- 
pound cow by a cow-testing associa- 
tion and thru community breeding. Re- 
member, further, that the question is 
solely one for you to decide.—Address 
Delivered by J. C. Burnam Before the 
Washington State Dairy Association. 


Polled Durhams 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Please tell me about the origin of 
the polled Short-horn.” 

The double standard Polled Dur- 
hams, which are registered both in the 
Short-horn herd book and the Polled 
Durham herd book, really originated 
with the birth of the polled cow, Oak- 
wood Gwynne 4th, in 1873. This cow 
had spurs, but was practically polled, 
and when bred to a pure-bred Short- 
horn bull, produced twin heifer calves 
which were entirely polled. Later she 
produced a pure-bred polled bull calf. 
This bull, when used on horned cows, 
produced calves which were nearly all 
polled. 

The early work with the Polled Dur- 
hams, in the ’70’s, ’80’s and early 90's, 
was done quite largely with Short- 
horns of the Rose of Sharon, Young 
Mary and Phyllis families. Mr. W. S. 
Miller, of Ohio, and Mr. J. H. Miller, 
of Indiana, were especially active in 
the ’80’s and ’90’s, in bringing about 
the formation of the double standard 
Polled Durham breed. 
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EE — beautifully illustrated in four colors — 24 
pages of interesting, valuable information for every 
corn grower. Tells how to prepare the seed bed, select, 
store and test the seed; shows the dollars and cents 
gained by accurate planting; explains just what is meant 
by accuracy in a corn planter; and describes the latest 
and best method of corn cultivation. Write today for 
package CP-343This book also tells all about the 


JOHN DEERE 


999 Corn Planter 


The Accurate “Natural Drop” Planter 


The same accuracy that you 
would get if you painstakingly 
counted out the kernels of corn 
and dropped them in by hand 
—that is the accuracy of the 
John Deere No. 999 Planter. It 
is theaccuracy of the hand plant- 
ing method made tireless and 
rapid by mechanical devices, 


John Deere Planter accuracy 
is the result of 50 years’ expe- 
rience—50 years of thought, of 
study, of experimenting with 
that one goal always in mind— 
accuracy. The 999 has rightly 
been styled the“super-planter.” 


Careful design and workman- 
ship have made possible this 
high degree of accuracy. Each 
kernel enters the cell in the 
seed plate in a natural position. 
The sloping hopper bottom 


feeds the corn to the cells 
whether the hopper is full or 
nearly empty. It is the most 
simple yet most effective plant- 
ing mechanism ever used on 
a corn planter. 


You Control the Number 
of Kernels Per Hill 


Without changing seed plates 
or even stopping the team you 
can plant 2,3 or 4 kernels in the 
hill, whichever number you de- 
cide the land will sustain. 


Merely shifting the foot lever varies 
the number dropped and you can 
change the drop as frequently as you 
desire. The variable drop mechanism 
of this planter is just as perfect and 
well protected as the gears on the 
best automobiles. 
You can also drill corn with the John 
Deere Planter. Change from hilling 
to drilling or back to hilling is made 
instantly by means of a foot drop 
ih lever. Not necessary to get off the 
Seat nor stopthe team. The 999 Planter 
i gives nine different drilling distances 
without changing seed plates, 
Remember, a planter’s mistakes never 
show up until the corn appears above 
the ground, Make sure that the work 
is done right when the corn is planted 
= —get a John Deere No. 999—the 
= planter that must prove its accuracy 
Lae \ Ge % through rigid factory tests 
paikene | —— ay mmr =) beforeit goesintothefield. 


TV TteS JOHN DEERE 
\ nal MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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An Abundant Labor Supply 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


Our country has a sufficient supply 


of men and women to produce every- 
thing that is essential to the winning 
of this war. In times of prosperous 
peace, millions of people are engaged 
in the production of articles that sup- 
ply no vital want of a people engaged 
in a gigantic struggle. A little later 
these workers will awaken to the fact 
that they are not making their lives 
count in this crisis, and they will want 
to contribute their share, but our coun- 
try needs their work now. The short- 
age of labor for the production of food, 
ships, munitions and other necessary 
things is due only to the failure of 
these workers to realize that labor de- 
voted to things not essential is worse 
than wasted today. Russia has quit; 
Italy can not do much in an aggres- 
sive way; there is a woefully weary 
element in France; the men, women 
and children of England, Canada and 
other countries of the British empire 
are contributing their all, and our al- 
lies must be helped with abundant 
supplies of foods, munitions and men. 

The farmers of this country are in 
a position to render a service of im- 
mense magnitude thru assertion of 
their power as citizens. There are im- 
portant influences at work to prevent 
congress from placing a ban on the 
production of luxuries, and it rests up- 
on the individual farmers thruout ev- 
ery state of our Union to bring such 














ter of securing an abundar 
labor for the production of 
essary to the winning of the war 
in the hands of the millions of farm 
who are always patriotic ang who ers 
in such a position that they can 
their influence felt in this vitgy 
ter. Will you write today, demande, 
immediate action by our congregg? 
ALVA AGERE 

New Jersey Department 

ture. 
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A Farm Machine Shop 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


I am sending herewith a photo o 
my machine shop. It may not Come 
out very clearly, as it is not easy 
get an indoor view, but I think it will 
show enough to make plain the ar. 
rangement. It is in an inexpensiyg 
building which I built Originally fop 
machinery. The shop space takeg u 
six feet in width and twelve feet in 
length. 

In cigar boxes properly tagged Withs 
a sample of the contents | keep bolts, 
nuts, screws, washers, buckles, gnq 
harness repairs, and other things that 
come in handy nearly every day, Thegg 
boxes you will see on shelves at one 
end of the picture. On the wall I haye 
various small tools, brace (with bits), 
pliers, chisels, plane, saw, hammers 
ete. The work bench, as you will 58, 
is fitted with an anvil and vice, 

With this outfit I can do most of 
my own harness and machinery re. 


A Well-Arranged Machine Shop. 


influences to bear upon their members 
of congress that a supply of labor 
adequate to the production of all ne- 
cessities should be provided without 
any delay by a national enactment— 
placing a ban upon the production of 
a sufficient number of luxuries to re- 
lease immediately one million workers. 
This will be a blessing to the workers 
because they will turn to labor of 
which they may be proud when the 
war is won, and it will enable us to 
provide food and everything else nec- 
essary to the war, and that is the only 
thing that counts today. 

Will not every farmer write a per- 
sonal letter to his United States sena- 
tors and congressmen, demanding the 
legislation that will release’ these 
workers? It is no time to argue re- 
specting the products to be barred; 
that can be determined in a congres- 
sional committee, but every member 
of congress should be held responsible 
for such character of the legislation 
that one million workers will be re- 
leased. 

This is no selfish movement, but one 
of patriotism. There is abundant labor 
for the production of all necessaries, 
and the man who writes a letter help- 
ing to secure this legislation performs 
a duty as a patriot. We have no right 
to expect our members of congress to 
run counter to the will of labor unions 
and interested manufacturers unless 
we support them thru such a universal 
demand. Every agricultural paper is 
asked to carry this request, and the 
readers are urged to write the letters 
at once, because it is personal letters 
that count; and the readers are also 
requested to ask their local bankers to 
circulate petitions, and also to ask 
the granges to do the same. The mat- 





pairing. At some future time I expect 
to add a forge, and then I will be able 
to do practically all my repairing. 

I find from experience that a shop 
of this sort pays big dividends on the 
time and money spent. It not only 
saves quite a considerable amount in 
the way of repair bills, but it saves & 
lot of time, and often time that is very 


valuable. 
M. H. SILCOX. 
Martin County, Minnesota. 


Angora Goats 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“Tl am thinking of buying @ carload 
of Angora goats, to clean up thirty 
acres of brush land. Which is the 
best market from which to purchase 
Angora goats? What is the best time 
to buy? I would like to hear from any 
of your readers who have had experi 
enec with Angora goats.” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
write to the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture, Vashington, D. 
C., for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 573, tha 
gives excellent information concerning 
the Angora goat. The leading Angora 
goat market if the country 18 — 
City, and if our correspondent v= 
to buy goats, we suggest that he «. 
in touch with some reliable oe 
sion man on the Kansas City mare 

We notice in a recent issue of - 
Kansas City Daily Drovers’ Te 
that goats are being quoted at feo 
$5.50 to $8.50. While we do not “ 
much data on the goat market, 
rather suspect that the best begg 
year to buy is in August OF 
tember. 
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Boys Corner } 


t is for beginners. We talk here 

This dere ple things of farming; about the soil 
aoetnow ft was made; how piante grow in its abo t 
—the cows, the horses, 3 "3 
animals—the ne Se. 











their feed and grew. 
pod fringe and many more, and any time any- 
page to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 


Mo 0 tell ua something which he has noticed, 
po hope he will write us. 


Soil 

Nothing is more common than dirt, 
and few things are less understood. 
The farmer spends nearly half his time 
turning over or scratching the soil. 

What is soil? Pick up a handful as 
you are at work plowing, and look at 
it as intently as you may—you will 
get no answer. And yet, with sun- 
shine and moisture and a grain of 
corn, soil has the ability to produce 
food. All life comes from the soil. 

Soil is finely ground stone or rock 
dust as arranged by wind and water. 
But it is more than rock dust; it is 
the cemetery of the decaying plants 
and animals of thousands of years. 
Our rich corn belt soils are black be- 
cause of the myriads of plants and 
small animals which have been rot- 
ting in it for ages. 

The chemist experiments with soil 
and finds that it contains four things 
which are necessary to plant life above 
all things These things are 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium and 
lime. Nitrogen—Phosphorus—Potassi- 
um—Lime. 

Nitrogen is the stuff which makes 


plants grow large, dark green and 
rank. It is also the chief material 
used in making explosives. Plants 
make nitrogen into protein, and ani- 
mals and human beings make their 
muscles out of protein. Nothing will 
do so much toward making a big corn 
crop as an abundance of nitrogen in 
the soil. Every ton of manure con- 
tains ten pounds of nitrogen, and that 
is one of the big reasons why manure 
is so good for corn. 

Nitrogen originally came from the 








else. 


air, Four-fifths of all the air that we 
breathe is nitrogen. But very few 
plants or animals can use this air- 
nitrogen. Clover and alfalfa can put 


this air-nitrogen to work, and wher- 
ever they are grown they leave the soil 
richer in nitrogen. 

Phosphorus is the stuff which makes 
matches glow in the dark. Our bones 
are made of phosphorus combined with 
lime. All plants must have phospho- 
rus. Unfortunately, our soils are get- 
ting poorer in phosphorus every year, 
and in Illinois and states farther east 
they have to buy phosphate fertilizers. 
You can’t get phosphorus out of the 
air as you can nitrogen with clover 
or alfalfa. Every ton of manure fur- 
nishes only about two pounds of phos- 
phorus, 

Most of our soils are rich in potas- 
slum. A few swampy, mucky, or sandy 
soils are poor in potassium, and pro- 
duce very poor crops till potassium jis 
added, 

Lime makes soils sweet. Clover and 
alfalfa are hungry for lime, but corn 
and oats are not so particular, and 
will get along very nicely on soil rath- 
er poor in lime, provided they have 
plenty of nitrogen and phosphorus. 

To make your soil rich, the most im- 
Portant things are clover growing and 
Manure. But if your soil is acid, you 
have to put on a ton or two of lime per 


td in order to grow clover. East of 
— you may have to apply not only 
me, but also phosphate fertilizer. 


Manure is the best fertilizer of all. 
Each ton contains ten pounds of nitro- 
gen, ‘wo. pounds of phosphorus, and 
n pounds of potassium. In addition, 
t contains bacteria which are often a 
great help in making the soil just the 
right kind of a home for plant roots. 
—_ you work day after day, harrow- 
pond Gisking, plowing or cultivating 
baa a worth while to think a little 
ge © soil you are stirring. If you 
= pare the time and money, I would 
Tn that you buy a good book on 

i Study it. Many of our very 
me a a know very little about the 
by it is necessary that the farm- 
H the Unltd” Statens to coatlaue 
Speptcens gag s to continue to 





Hog Contest Winners 


Albert Mathre, of Stanhope, Iowa, 
wins first prize, with a net profit of 
$240.30. K. Floyd Thorp, of Iowa Falls, 
is second, with a net profit of $223.70. 
Algy D. James, of Stanley, Iowa, is 
third, with a net profit of $220.20. 

Fourth, fifth and sixth prizes will be 
divided among about thirty, who fed 
for one pound of gain and sold on the 
last day of the contest, March 27th. 
Their profit in each case was $213. 

Generally speaking, those who fed 
for one pound of gain made the most 
profit. Algy D. James, who hit the 
exceptionally good market of March 
2ist, was the only one who fed for two 
pounds of gain to land in the winners. 

Most of the contestants sold on the 
last day, March 27th. About fifty fed 
for two pounds of gain, and sold on the 
last day, their net profit being $138. 
Several fed for a pound and a half of 
gain, and sold on March 27th, making 
a net profit of $171.90. Those who fed 
for one pound of gain made a profit 
of $213, and those who fed for one- 
half pound made a profit of $192.90. 

In the hog contests of previous 
years, the winners were those who 
fed for heavy gains. This year condi- 
tions are different, and the light hogs 
sold much higher than the heavy ones. 

Most of those who sold between 
March 22d and 27th made a profit of 
around $150, the light feeders making 
a little more and the heavy feeders a 
little less. 

A few of those who sold in February 
lost money. Two who sold at the start 
broke even. 

On the whole, the contestants han- 
died the situation very skillfully, and 
are to be congratulated on their excel- 
lent showing. 


Standard Weights for Draft 
Fillies 

A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Please let me know the standard 
weight for draft fillies at three months, 
six months, nine months, one year, 
eighteen months, and two years of age. 
I have one filly colt that weighs 865 
pounds at nine months of age, and an- 
other weighs 750 pounds at six months 
of age. These colts are not fat, but in 
just moderate flesh. Are they heavy 
enough for their ages? I am feeding 
them timothy hay, corn silage, togeth- 
er with about all the oats they will 
eat, three ears of corn per day, and a 
little oil meal.” 

*We would roughly estimate that 
properly cared for fillies of draft blood 
should weigh around 600 pounds at 
three months of age, 800 pounds at six 
months of age, 900 pounds at nine 
months of age, a little over 1,000 pounds 
at one year of age, 1,250 pounds at 
eighteen months of age, and around 
1,400 pounds at two years. During the 
most favorable months in the spring 
and fall, fillies should gain one and a 





‘half to two pounds daily if they are 


fed a good growing ration. During the 
middle of the winter, and especially in 
fly-time during July, August and Sep- 
tember, we would not expect the gains 
to be quite so heavy. An average ra- 
tion of about one pound of grain, one 
pound of hay for each hundred pounds 
of live weight, ordinarily brings draft 
fillies along very satisfactorily, enab- 
ling them to reach an average weight 
of 1,400 pounds or better at two years 
of age. 

In Illinois Bulletin No. 192, they tell 
about the excellent results they se- 
cured in carrying Percheron fillies, 
from seven months of age to two years, 
with alfalfa hay, corn and oats. If a 
good quality of either clover or alfalfa 
is not available, it is wise to feed the 
fillies about one pound of oil meal per 
head daily. 





Longevity of Alfalfa Hog Pasture 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have four acres of alfalfa, on which 
I pastured seventy-five shotes, and 
from which I cut two crops of hay. I 
would like to know whether this will 
continue to do that well, or whether 
the hogs will soon kill the alfalfa or 
damage it so that it will not be a pay- 
ing crop.” 

Of course, much depends on the type 
of soil and the severity of the winters. 
Ordinarily, we would not figure on al- 
falfa lasting much longer than four 
years as a hog pasture. The blue grass 
will gradually creep in, and within 
four years’ time it will ordinarily be 
wise to plow up the alfalfa. 
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CAANDCLCER SIX 


Famous For Its Marvelous Motor 





It Offers So Much More 
For So Much Less 


ON’T choose the Chandler just because the 
price is so fair. 

Choose the Chandler because of its wonderful 
motor, now in its fifth year—constantly refined, 
never radically changed, and now approximating 
perfection in power, flexibility and endurance. 

Choose the Chandler because of the extraor- 
dinary excellence which distinguishes the whole 
Chandler chassis. 

Choose it for the beauty and comfort of its 
bodies; for the economy of its operation. 

And meanwhile remember that the Chandler 
positively offers you value not found in other cars 
priced at hundreds of dollars more. 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1595 
Four-Passenger Roadster, $1595 
Four-Passenger Sport Model, $1675 


Choose Your Chandler Now 
There are Chandler dealers in all principal cities and in 
hundreds of towns. Some one of them is in position to 


show you the newest Chandler models. Write us toda 
for catalog and folder ‘‘How the Chandler Checks wi 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR CO., Cleveland, Ohio 
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head absolutely 
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valves in the head. 
f/ Double ball governor 


WRITE Get My Latest Big Book FREE 
wm. Galloway, Pres. WM. GALLOWAY CO. 
WATERLOO, IOWA 
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‘(i «BUY HARNESS FROM MAKER 


Save 30 to 50%. We Prepay Freight. 
Goods guaranteed 2 years. Five or six ring halter, coppered 


riveted, of 1 
others ask $1.75 to $2.00. Double hip strap breeching harness 


only $57.22. 


Harness, Saddles, 
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Write for Big Free Bargain Catalogue of d 
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“Why Not Protect the Feeders” 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Almost every business that has to 
do with the production of war supplies 
and the transportation of the same is 
guaranteed a net income larger than 
in normal years. In fact, some con- 
cerns that were formerly showing a 
loss are now reported as receiving a 
certain per cent of net profit. 

The meat producers are among the 
few left on the outside. These people 
have stood some good, stiff financial 
losses already this season, or will do 
so in the near future unless conditions 
change radically and quickly. 


Cattle and sheep bought last fall 
have almost invariably lost a lot of 


money, and there has not been a spot 
on the hog market during the last 
ninety days when hogs would pay their 
board. 

Let’s look at one of those feed yards 
filled up with hogs last fall. I can cite 
you to a dozen or more in this com- 
munity, and there are thc sands of 
them in the corn belt. Also you must 
remember that the Food Administra- 
tion was as anxious for us to feed as 
we were to feed them. 

We will say these hogs were bought 
on the market between the dates of 
September lst and January Ist—800 
of them. As 100-pound pigs, they cost 
the feeder, vaccinated and delivered 
at his shipping point, not less than 
$17.50 per head. 

Corn of such quality that the feeder 
with a tankage supplement can pro- 
duce 100 pounds of gain from ten bush- 
els has cost not less than $1.50 per 
bushel. Twenty tons of tankage will 
be required, at a cost of $90 per ton. 
Interest on the investment for six 
months will equal $1,500. The cost is 
as follows (hogs to average 300 pounds 
at shipping time): 


800 head, at $17.50 each....... $14,000 
15,000 bushels of corn, at 
eS eee 22,500 
20 tons of tankage, at $90 
DC: codcutitndewbabeoak ees 1,800 
Interest on investment, for 
six months, at 8 per cent.... 1,500 
POMEL inc cab st bonexe ens $39,800 


Now, it’s a funny thing why so many 
good people get the idea that every 
hog that goes into the feed yard gets 
fat and goes to market. That is not 
the case. Feeders expect as high as 
10 per cent loss from cholera, other 
diseases and accidents. An average 
loss will not be less than sixty head 
when feeding the number fed in this 
instance. 

Now the market so far this year has 
not been high enough to allow the 
feeder a net price exceeding: $16.50 per 
cewt., or $49.50 per head. 


Total cost of fat hogs......... $39,800 
740 head, at $49.50 each....... 36,630 
RE Seer ee er $ 3,170 


The loss of $3,170 plus a $500 labor 
bill, makes $3,670, or about a 9 per 
cent loss on the entire investment. 

The government wants increased 
meat production, and if tne world is 
as short of meat as authorities state, 
they ought to get it; but they must 
guarantee a price large enough to cov- 
er cost of production. Present prices 
do not warrant the feeder putting any 
more live stock in the feed lot, and 
the future outlook is very uncertain. 

The feeders want to do their share 
to help win the war, but it is not good 
business for them to seriously impair 
their credit by continuing a losing 
game. Wouldn't it be better to pay a 
fair price now and get the meat than 
to pay famine prices a year from now 
and be faced by a serious shortage 
of meat? 

D. A. HUNT. 

Harrison County, Iowa. 





Spring Seeding of Alfalfa 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In most cases we regard what we 
read in Wallaces’ Farmer as “gospel,” 
but henceforth we are going to balk in 
regard to the fall seeding of alfalfa. 
In case all the conditions are favor- 
able, it may be well enough, but my 
experience has been that the reverse 
is usually true at that time of year. 

, Several years ago, I plowed up about 
five acres of oats stubble early in 
July, and continued to werk on it un- 
til August 15th, going over the ground 
no less than ten times with the drag 
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Ghee Most Beautifiul Car in Amerion 


Time Is Money 


bread. A wasted hour is worth 


Howmuchtimedoyouwastein “hitching 
up” when you drive to town in the 
buggy? How long does it take you 
to get there—and back? What is 
your time actually worth in dollars 
and cents? 


If you answer these questions correctly, 
you are bound to arrive at two very 
startling conclusions. First, you 
can't afford to get along without a 
motor car. Second, you are paying 
for a car now—whether you own 
it or not. 


Time, please remember, is money. A 
productive hour is worth just so 
many bushels of wheat, so many 
barrels of flour, so many loaves of 


precisely nothing. 


Because this is true, you can't afford 


to use your horses for a task that 
the motor car will perform ten times 


more efliciently. 


lose the profits that would pay 


Because this is true, you can’t afford to 


for 


a car—and show a handsome sur- 


plus to boot. 


no question about that. 
also need a good car—a reliable 
—a comfortable car. 


You actually need a car; there can be 
But you 


car 


In the opinion of ourselves and more 


than 40,000 satisfied owners, you 
need just such a car as the Paige. 


PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 201 McKINSTRY AVENUE, DETROIT 














and roller. I then sowed twenty pounds 
of alfalfa seed to the acre, with the 
grain drill, running the seed in the 
grain spouts. The field looked like a 
vast garden, and I was delighted with 
the prospect, when the next 
rained—a good shower, 

In a few days I found the seed had 
sprouts half an inch long. The weath- 
er then became hot, and the next time 
I made an examination, I found about 
half the sprouts had dried up. There 
soon came another rain, however, and 
there was still enough left for a stand. 
One could see the rows across the 
field. Before cold weather set in, 
however, the grasshoppers had ruined 
half the field; all around the outside 
there wasn’t a stalk left. There was 
still a good stand thru the middle. but 


two pieces, both 
nured the year before. 


clover 
was 


was 
half 


day it | all the 
summer 


a good stand. 


but made good feed. 
land and was 
clover dirt. 


Peoria County, Illinois. 


The next time I seeded in oats, on 
of which 
limed, one piece also having been ma- 
Altho the sum- 
mer-was the driest I ever knew, and 
dead 
over, 
where the manure was, stood and made 
The other piece, with- 
out the manure, did not make a stand. 
So I plowed it up in the spring, put on 
300 pounds of acid phosphate to the 
acre, and had the finest stand ever. I 
cut it twice the first year. 
cutting had considerable fox-tail in it, 
This was on clay 
inoculated with 


D. A. WAGNER, 


AAA 
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Floor Your Hog 


A warm, dry floor in your hog house means 
and more 
feed—hogs require less feed 


Put in an frontile floor—the 
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solid concrete or 
Easy to heat artificially at farrowing 
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by spring that had all winter killed. ~oeee Mur 
Then, after corn planting in June, I - es 

sowed a piece on fall plowing, after Prizes for the best home-cured ———<——<—<— 

preparing it thoroly. It came up very ams, §s ars ¢ ac vi 

sin arena gfe ! » ver) hams, shoulders and bacon will be Kills prairie dogs, ground bogs 

I pully, and, of course, weeds also | awarded at the Iowa State College ground squirrels, pocket 


came, mostly fox-tail and crab-grass. 
These were easily controlled with a 
mower, and the stand remained until 
I plowed it up, several years later. 


short course next year. 





of the contest. 


Some of our 
readers will likely win these prizes. 
M. D. Helser, of the college, has charge 
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~~ LYMAN’S 
Guaranteed Genuine 


GRIMM 
ALFALFA 


Proven Hardiest By 
Agricultural College Tests 














Heaviest Yields — Hi 
Feeding Vatue—Best For 
In establishing your Alfalfa field, sow Grimm 


Seed which is known to be genuine. With each tot 
ificate of its genuineness. 


Free. 
A. B. LYMAN, Grimm Alfaifa Introdu: 
tee tea Min. 


ae 


Alfalfadale Farm, Box 26, 
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PP * aed SEED P+ ggg 


SEED CORN 


Each ear tested individually. 


Jas, G, Bailey, Delavan, lll, 
PURE BRED SEED CORN 


THAT WILL GROW 
1916 and 1917 crop. Sold on approval. Grown by 
OB ourown farms. All leading varieties. Price 
Teasonable. Also — wheat, oats, barley, 
= beans, cow and grassseeds. Send 
or Free Catalog, ving, full particulars, prices, etc. 


MoGREER BROS., Coburg, lowa 


WE WANT TO BUY 


OLD CORN 


a Crep. If you have one, for sale send us 
= Tua Sample (at least a peck), stating quan- 
ty you have and lowest cash prices. Addrese 


Adams Seed Co., Box 7%, Decorah, Ya. 


GOLD MEDAL 


SEED CORN 


Schnee White Reid's Yellow Dent 
Weise 1917 seed, shipped on approval. 
end for ee catalog and price fist. 
ax Ww, OL, Sidney, iowa 


Get Your Seed Corn Now 


We have 1916 corn. New corn mot Mt for 


+ Don’t wait. Get it now. 
AYE BROS,, Box 2, BLAIR, NEB. 


“Beed Corn Center of the World.” 


Ce cence N el 
FIELD SEEDS Gate lows pes ont Shorea: Bar- 
ey, Dwar ssex Rape, Timott 
i and Alsike Clover mixed. € Sower—iten. 
Alaike, Alfalfa and $ Sweet. Samples and price# 
. y now w you can t the 
iteayee SEED FARM, Hudson, lowa. ” 
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Getting Early Potatoes 


To speed up the spring potato crop, 
home gardeners may sprout the seed 
tubers before planting. This results 
in quick growth after planting, pro- 
duces an earlier crop, and also a high- 
er yield than is obtained when ordi- 
nary dormant seed are planted. The 
process of sprouting a small quantity 
of seed tubers is explained by J. T. 
Rosa, Jr., of the University of Mis- 
souri college of -agriculture. 

The seed should be obtained two or 
three weeks before planting time. Only 
sound, healthy tubers should be used, 
but the size makes no difference. The 
tubers should be spread out in a single 
layer on the floor of a light room, or 
on ‘Le bottom of a hot-bed, where they 
cai. receive full light. Often a flat or 
shallow box can be placed in a living- 
room window, Where a peck or two of 
seed can be sprouted. Under the in- 
fluence of the warmth and light, the 
tubers start to grow, turning a dull 
green, and sending out stubby sprouts 
from the eyes. If the room is too 
warm, or poorly lighted, these sprouts 
become long and slender. Such sprouts 
are likely to be broken off in planting, 
and for this reasbn are not so desir- 
able as short, stubby sprouts. 

The seed should be planted when 
the sprouts are about half an inch In 
length. Cut the tubers in the usual 
way, with one sprout on each piece. 
These should be planted by hand, with 
the sprout pointed upward. Plants 
from sprouted seed reach the surface 
ten days earlier than from dormant 
seed, and grow off rapidly. A better 
stand is generally secured from 
sprouted seed, and more tubers are 
formed on each sprout. Market gar- 
deners often sprout a portion of their 
potato seed for the earlier crop, for 
which high prices are received. The 
cost of sprouting a large quantity of 
seed would prevent this method from 
paying on a large scale. 

The leading early varieties are the 
Early Ohio and the Irish Cobbler. The 
latter usually is preferred, because of 
its extreme earliness as well as its 
productiveness and resistance to dis- 
ease. 


Some Price Reflections 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I recently saw an advertisement for 
a@ machine in a farm paper. Among 
other things it showed that the price 
was very reasonable as compared with 
the price of the same machine four 
years ago. Then it would have re- 
quired the value of forty-four average 
marketable hogs to be equivalent to 
the price of the machine, or 650 bush- 
els of wheat, or 920 bushels of corn, 
while now it takes only twenty-eight 
hogs, 300 bushels of wheat, or 360 
bushels of corn to buy the same ma- 
chine. 

This shrewd advertiser realizes the 
tendency of the times when he shows 
that value is only a relative thing. 
Wallaces’ Farmer has held this idea 
before us all the time, and now in this 
advertisement we find further con- 
firmation of what our paper has been 
pointing out as the present tendency 
of prices. 

Four years ago the price of one hog 
would have bought 14% bushels of 
wheat and almost 21 bushels of corn, 
if these figures are correct. But it 
seems that hogs are but two-thirds as 
valuable today as four years ago, if 
measured in corn, and something like 
three-fourths as valuable if measured 
in wheat, because a hog now will buy 
but 10% bushels of wheat or 13 bush- 
els of corn. So if hogs are the prop- 
er measure of value, wheat is only 
worth about $1.48 per bushel, and corn 
just about $1. If wheat is the proper 
measure of value, hogs should be $5 or 
$6 per cwt. higher today than they are, 
and corn something like 25 cents per 
bushel less than it is now. But as 
price-fixing has only touched hogs and 
wheat, we are almost led to the belief 
that corn is a better price index than 
either of the others. 

Speculation has been pretty well 
eliminated from corn, and there is an 
enormous crop, sufficient for every 
purpose. Therefore, we may say that 
corn is “stable in value.” This being 
the case, we can safely say that wheat 
should be about 50 cents a bushel high- 
er than it is, and hogs $7 or $8 per 
cwt. higher than now; but in view of 
the fact that wheat and hogs are ac- 
tually short, therefore, as based on 
corn in view of this shortage, wheat 
should be fully $1 higher and hogs $10 
or more higher than they are now. 








By there being such a shortage in 
these two items, and artificial means 
used to prevent the price going higher, 
the general tendency of things will be 
to create a greater demand for corn 
as human food. Wheat should be 
worth nearly 50 cents a bushel more 
than it now is, and hogs about $8 per 
cwt. more if corn is the proper price 
index. If wheat is the proper price in- 
dex, corn should be 25 to 40 cents 
cheaper now thin it is, and hogs 
should be $4 to $5 per cwt. higher. 
If hogs are the proper price index, 
wheat is fully 50 cents a bushel too 
high now, and corn as much too high. 
These are things no price fixing can 
change. In the general economy of 
farming, more care and attention are 
bound to be paid to corn than to wheat 
—and to both grains than to hogs. 
The farmer is our best economist, 
without knowing it, and to a certain 
extent he is an opportunist. He is go- 
ing to face the greatest labor shortage 
this summer he ever experienced, and 
if he raises as big crops as we all 
hope he will, he is going to need to cut 
some corners in order to harvest and 
tend his crops. And, as wheat harvest 
will crowd corn plowing, many fields 
of wheat are going to be left to stand 
a little too long, and many other such 
things will be neglected, and, in the 
very nature of things, the hog crop and 
the wheat crop will be just a little the 
worse for this neglect than the corn 
is. When I speak of the farmer as 
he, I mean all of us, the personifica- 
tion of the American farmer. 

E. W. FERGUSON, JR. 

Brown County, Nebraska. 





Sometimes a club member will order 
his renewal by "phone, and ask the 
Club Raiser to send it at once and 
make collection later. In such cases 
the Club Raiser simply advances the 


money himself, as a personal favor to , 


his neighbor. Needless to say, such 
obligations should be met by the sub- 
scriber at the. first opportunity. These 
little items are sometimes forgotten 
unless attended to at once. Some Club 
Raisers dislike to remind a neighbor 
of the small debt, and prefer to person- 
ally stand the loss. This ought never 
to occur. One of the chief character- 
istics of the good neighbor is that he 
promptly meets every honest obliga- 
tion. Be a good neighbor. It always 
pays compound and double compound 
interest. 





HOOVER COOK BOOK. 

New 140-page book full of recipes for 
appetizing and economical dishes. Worth 
its cost every day to the careful house- 
wife and ambitious cook. Only 60 cents, 
postpaid. Address all orders to Hearts 
—e Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farm- 

, Des Moines, Towa. 











Vaseline 


arbolated 


tarball JELLY’ 
convenient, 
safe antiseptic 
for home use 
in d 

cuts and sores. 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES 
Ilustrated booklet 
free on request. 


MFG. CO. 


(CONSOLIDATED) 


38 State Street ~ New York City 


Used Autos To Exchange 
For Live Stock 


Caa use any kind of live stock—catt) 
hogs—in exchange for used on. win deliver i 
any car to any state joining lowa. 
HARDY AUTO CO., Fonda, fowa 


For Sale—Rumley Oil Pull 15-30 Tractor 


TURNER IMPROVEMENT CO., DES MOINES 


Navy Beans — Choice Tested Seed 


Priced low. Write W. H. LANCELOT, Ames, Iowa. 


Soy Beans—Prices and Samples on Request 
BTEWART GARNER, Timewell, 11). 
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Don’t Buy Just Alfalfa 


Domand the Hardy Dakota Alfalfa 
GENUINE GRIMM BALTIC DISCO ISA 
DISCO 110 and GAKOTA Gommon ALFALFAS 

Our stock Is complete, thoroughly Nestenmad 
and tested. Write today free 


e for samples of 
= 2 qmavanseet seeds and your copy ef the 


1918 
DAKOTA IMPROVED SEED CO. 
809 Lawler St. Mitchell, Se. Dak. 
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TESTED SEED CORW fiicrtccc crown. 


American grown. 

Alfalfa, Red Clover, Alsike, Timothy, Barley, Mar- 

quis Spring Wheat, Alberta Cluster Oats, in bushels 

or carlots. Sead list of your needs for special prices, 
Kbel i Seed Store & Ware Hoase 

Established 50 years. Syracuse, N.Y. 


SEED CORN *™ foto. * 


I have 200 bu. of tested St. Charles which stood a 
government germination test of 9% and better. This 
corn thoroughly matured, graded and sacked for $3.25 
per bu. If tuterested write WILLIAM H. POWELL, 
Ashland Farm, Bertrand, Mo. 


POTATO SEED 


Your chance of a life-time to get started ia pure 
bred state certified potatoes with cheap seed. We 
have certified Green Mountains and Raral New 
Yorkers from 30-acre fields averaging 350 bu. toe the 
acre. Car tote or less. Small lots, 61.% per ba. 
Wire for car lot price. Rusk County Potato Grow- 
ers’ Ass'n, G. M. Householder, Ladysmith, Wis. 


Selected Seed Corn 


Early Reid's in ear. Grown fn northern ter of 
counties, Missouri, selected by expert seed man. 
Wilt have 90-day yellow and a oat —_ fon 
and —— on ten 4 
th order. W.C. RYANT. = ¥ ine 
HARRISON. Princeton, Iii. 


Far Sale—lowa 105 Seed Oats 


Grand prise in oat world. Increases your yield one- 
thira. Short strong stem—will not ledge. rite us 
for Ames representative certificate inspection our 106 
and for price. RK. D. Hunting, Cedar Rapids, lows. 

8t. Charles White, red 


SEED CORN fy, en tog. seid ta 


ear only, very early maturing and a good —_ 
Bloomtngton —— Cc _ will plant 10 bn. of this 
cora for homina Goid at 66.50 per bu., casa with 
order. Address ‘GEO. R. "PRICE, Te 2, Hadson, Iit. 























END %1.00 and we will send you 12 
\ Concord grape vines, two years (postpaid), 
guaranteed to reach you in good condition. Welch 
Nursery, Shenandoah, lowa. 





ILVER KING seed corn, Minnesota 13, ger- 
SS minated 9%. Yield 70 bu. Shelied and ows 
124 tb., f. 0. b. Can supply 150 bu. at once. Chas. C 
Tobias (grower), Caldweil, Idaho. 


SEED CORN Karty maturing &t. Charles White. 

Field picked, cribbed before barP 
frost. Shelled and graded, 95% germination, $5.00 
perbu. L. H. GALE, Haytl, Mo. 


: Have One or Two Carleads of Seed Corn 


ell. Relid’s Wellow Dent. Test 97%. 
J. Oo ZIMMER MAN, Lawson, Mo. 


EARLY SEED CORN Southern Minnesota grown. 

Also clean clover and timo- 
thy seed. Grimm alfalfa, field seeds of all kinds. 
Ask for prices on what you need. DAVIS SEED 
Co., Dept. OW. 8t. Peter, Minn. 


SEED CORN— EARLY WHITE DENT 


Good, solid ears. Germination 90%. $10.00 per ba. 
Oscar A. Stonecipher, R. R. 1, Cartter, Ill. 


SEED C ORN King, Silver King. Teste 


. Sold on 15 days approval test. Write for sam- 
ae and prices. Allen Joslin, R. 3, Holstein, lows. 


GOOD recleaned, not irrigated 
ALFA seed. Write for samples & prices. 
J. JACOBSON, Formoso, Keas. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 

















Early Yellow Dent, White 
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your stock ‘@ 
in prime condition? 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


Dr.L.D.LeGear, 
V. S. 
(in Surgeon’s 
robe) 


Spring work is on! Thousands of farmers have 
proved thatstock do betterand paybetterwhen 
given Dr. LeGear’s Stock Powders. A spendid 
spring tonic for all animals—expelling the 
worms, purifying the blood, regulating the bowels 


and toning up the whole digestive system. 


All breeding animals should get this tonic. It gives them 
the extra vitality needed to stand the heavy drain on their 
systems and increases the milk flow—the result is stronger, 

igger colts, calves, pigs and lambs, My own prescription 
from 26 years’ veterinary experience. 


Dr. LeGear’s Poultry Powder 


strengthens fertility, enlarges the hatch and saves the chicke 
esults guaranteed. 40,000 dealers sell my 
Remedies. Get them from your dealer. Also ask him or 
write me for my §12-page Stock and Poultry Book free. 


Dr. L. D. LeGear Medicine Co., 754 Howard St,, St. Louis, Me. 


from disease. 


. y 
positive 
guarantee 
See your deal- 
ertoday. Geta 
package of any 
of my Reme- 
dies. Test them 
thoroughly. 
If you're not 
satisfied, [have 
authorized my 
dealer to re- 
fund your 

money. 
Dr.L.D.LeGear, V.8, 


ry it at my risk. 














If there is anyone who requires 
more hard work out of a tire than 
a country doctor, it’s a traveling 
salesman. 

A while ago Dr. Lavendar, of 
Reform, Alabama, told in these 
columns how an Empire reeled 
off 25,000 miles 
on his Ford. Now 
comes a bigger 
record, and again 
the temptation to 
quote Is too strong 
to resist. 

‘EMPIRE RUBBER & 
Tire Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 








Dr. Lavendar:— . 
Meet Mr. Jones of Beacon, N. Y. 


days a week, in all kinds of going 
—rain or shine, boulevards or 
detours, mud or ice. 

We appreciate that there is 
some danger in quoting big rec- 
ords, as not everyone can get a 
tremendous mileage like this. 


Yet these big 
records do have 
their meaning 
when you realize 
that the average 
Empire in average 
running is deliver- 
ing to the average 
owner a tremen- 
dous surplus of 





Gentlemen: Your 
records will show that you recently 
retreaded non-skid -case serial No. 
370184 without charge to me. This 
case had a blow-out recently and I 
had same repaired. It is now still in 
use and has reached its thirty-four 
thousandth (34,000) mile. I am out 
for 50,000 miles on this tire, and 
when I reach it you can have the best 
tire that was ever made. 

I might add that this tire came 
from the North Avenue Garage, this 
city, October 25th, 1916. Some rec- 
ord! I expect to be in Trenton 
shortly and you can give it the once- 


over. 
H. W. Jones, 
Beacon, N. Y."’ 





This letter is from a well- 
known traveling man. He pounds 
back and forth in his Ford six 





is extra miles. Sey- 
eral firms, whose salesmen use 
Empires on their Fords, tell us 
that the average mileage is well 
over 8000. 

For thirty years the Empire 
Rubber & Tire Co., Trenton, N. 
J., have been making rubber 
goods of all kinds that have been 
famous for their long life. In 
Empire tires and tubes, they have 
raised this skill to its highest pitch. 

Come to the Empire store and 
find out for yourself. 


You may not get a record- 
breaking mileage on one tire, but 
you will get a great deal higher 
average on four tires than you 
ever thought was possible, 


The Empire Jire Dealer 
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Experience With Tile Drainage 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Underground tile drainage adds hu- 
mus and nitrogen to the soil by in- 
creasing the absorbing qualities of the 
soil. If put in right, tile is very bene- 
ficial, but if not it is a source of use- 
less expense. Do not put in tile by 
water level or diminish the fall of wa- 
ter after it starts down the tile. 

I bought a farm of 720 acres from a 
Mr. A., tiled by the best expert that 
could be secured to put in tile by the 
water level. These tile had been in 
for several years when I purchased 
the farm. Upon examining them, I 
found several lines that were not 
working, so I took up a number of 
lines in an effort to locate the trouble. 
When I got the tile up, I found they 
were entirely plugged up at places 
along the lines, and I had my surveyor 
to put levels on these tile lines and see 
if we could figure the cause of the tile 
plugging up. 

We found that the tile all showed a 
fall, but the fall was not regular; for 
example, one hundred feet would show 
a fall of an inch, and the next hundred 
feet would show a fall of six inches, 
and so on. Water in tile carries sedi- 
ment the same as water in creeks, and 
we found out that wherever the veloc- 
ity of the water was diminished to any 
great extent after it started down the 
tile, it dropped sediment and plugged 
up the tile. 

It would have cost four or five hun- 
dred dollars for an engineer to set 
grade stakes for this tiling system on 
this 720 acres; but I spent several 
thousand dollars to get this system of 
tile in shape, and then we did not get 
the proper results, all because the tile 
were not put in to a proper grade line 
to start with. 

This does not mean that it is neces- 
sary to carry tile on the same grade 
line from its source to its outlet, for 
as water starts down a tile line it gets 
deeper the farther it goes, and the 
deeper it gets to be, the greater the 
velocity gets to be on the same grade 
line. Hence you can diminish your 
grade line as you go towards the out- 
let in proportion to the increase of the 
velocity, and the tile will clean itself. 

No matter how much an expert he 
may be, no man can carry a uniform 
grade line with a water level. If you 


are going to tile, tihatever ou a! get 


a 2» 2 oO 
zrade u_ Cz ALL ter 
diminiebi 1. 


1 
velocity. In case it is necessary to 

Iminish the velocity of the water in 
the tile, whenever you do so, put in a 
silt well, to catch the sediment, and 
you can clean out this well and your 
tile will not become plugged up. 

When I was a boy, forty acres near 
my father’s farm was tiled by the water 
level, starting at the source or head 
of the tile with a heavy fall, diminish- 
ing the fall very rapidly to the outlet, 
and the consequences were that the 
tile filled up in a few years, and this 
job of tiling ‘condemned tiling in that 
neighborhood for years. 

In my early experience in the tiling 
game, I thought all that was neces- 
sary was to have the water flowing 
down the tile line as we were putting 
them in. But my experience in tiling 
has changed my mind, and I would not 
permit the best expert tiler in the 
state to put in tile for me by the 
water level if he was willing to do the 
job simply for his board. 

Depth and distance apart of tile 
lines are other essentials in the tiling 
game. The more compact the soil is, 
the closer the tile lines must be, and 
the shallower they should be put in. 
There is a convex water line between 
all tile lines, where they are put in 
closely enough, to draw from one tile 
to the other, on the surface, and the 
water between this line and the sur- 
face goes out thru the tile, and all 
other water in the soil has to get away 
by absorption and evaporation. Be- 
tween this water line and the surface 
is the root area of the soil, for most 
plant life does not penetrate very far 
below this,line. The deeper you can 
get this water line, the more root area 
you have for plant life. 

Tile lines put in the ground five feet 
deep and six rods apart are much bet- 
ter than lines put in two and one-half 
feet deep and three rods apert, if the 
soil is porous enough for the water to 
get to the tile in good shape, because 
you have a larger area for roots above 
the water line with deep tile, and the 
roots have a larger area from which 
to draw their substance, and are not 





a 

affected by wet or dry weather 0 

heat or cold, so much. ~ a 
The deeper the tile, the 

sorbing qualities the soil has, ane = 

more absorbing qualities the gojy 

the less acid you will have, ~ 
In some compact soils you can 


ily get tile so deep that water will not 
get to them; but if your ground jg 


porous enough for water to get tg the 
tile, put them four or five feet into 
the ground. 

Tile will more than twice 
interest on the investment on a a 
that is not too compact and that hag 
no underground drainage. On tiled 
soils you get more value from ma- 
nures, and it requires less labor 
prepare and till soil. Tiled lanq ig 
from six to eight degrees warmer in 
early spring, and you can get your 
crop out much earlier, and it comeg on 
quicker. Tile is a warmer, Sweetener 
drier, a moisture preserver, and qa fer. 
tilizer. Tile will lengthen the geagop 
two weeks. 

Tile is an aerator as well as a drain- 
er, and the aeration is as great ag the 
drainage in most soils, for it pp 
up the mineral particles of the goj] 80 
it can be absorbed by the plant life 
Aeration is one of the essential reagong 
for tiling, and for this reason I serjoug. 
ly doubt if it pays to put in anything 
less than six-inch tile. Land properly 
tiled with four-inch tile is fine, but the 


extra benefit derived from six-inch; 


over four-inch tile will more than pay 
the difference in two years. 
C. D. PIERSON, 
Indiana. 





Grow Sweetening 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

During the Civil war, sugar and mo- 
lasses were almost unobtainable, The 
American resourcefulness was called 
to the emergency, and supplied the de- 
ficiency by growing sorghum from Chi- 
nese sugar cane. My thoughts have 
been directed backward because of 
our present shortage of sugar. Of 
course here and there little sorghum 
mills have continued to operate, but 
not many of them. 


There is no reason why every com- 


munity should not grow a considerable 
amount of its own sweetening by using 
sugar cane. The expense for a mill 
adequate for from four to six farms 
will probably not be much over $200. 
The fuel for evaporating the juice is 
not very expensive. Wood is best, and 
in most communities there is quite a 
little scrap wood that can be used, 
The cost of growing sorghum is about 
the same as the cost of growing corn, 
except that it must have one or two 
hoeings. Children could be used for 
most of this work, and for the strip- 
ping, cutting and hauling. About one 
acre of sorghum will provide syrup 
for one family. The leaves can be 
used for stock feed, and there is pos- 
sible a very little value in the stalks 
or bagasse. 

In the neighborhood of large towns, 
more expensive plants could be con- 
structed. R. W. CRAWFORD. 

Webster County, Iowa. 


The Packers’ License 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The Pleasant Ridge I'armers’, Club, 
a club that is solely educational and 
social, read and discussed the edito- 
rial in the November 30th issue of 
Wallaces’ Farmer, on “The Packers 
License,” and we wish to express Our 
appreciation of the thoughts advanced 
and which we believe to be “paths 
leading out in the right direction to 
help solve some of the vexatious prob- 
lems which confront the stock business 
on our Towa farms. And we express 
our hope that the federal authorities 
will gather the facts, not only from the 
packers’ position, but also as to the 
cost to us farmers; that after the wat 
is over there might be a better system 
worked out for all—producer, packer 
and consumer. We farmers want to 
“live and let live,” but we plead for 
simple justice. : 

We appreciate your editorial. we 
believe if there could be some organ 
ization formed, to take this matter = 
with our federal authorities at = 
time, that the “by-products” of rn 
awful war, after it is over, might ven 
to the stock farmer some substant 
returns, and thus a more equitable A 
sition be reached for producer, pac 
and consumer. 

AMBERS, 
RICHARD F. CH ewentneal 





Cass County, Iowa. 
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(There are thousands of splendid opportu nities for 
jn these, three states to either rent good farm 
Ind or buy it, paying down no, more than the $7 to 
10 per acre yo 1 are now paying in yearly rental. 
‘arm products of all kinds, wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
corn, cattle, hogs, pt kens, all command top prices. 


Get Our Free Booklets 


We will send you our free Minnesota, North 
Dakota or Montana booklets, telling how others 
have succeede -din those states with small capital, 
and showing where and how you,can do as well. 
We have no land to se i, but are interested in the 

< development of these great 
states. Your chance is here. 
Just write today, telling which 
state you are most interested 
in. Address 


E. C. LEEDY, Gen. Im. Agent 
Great Northern Ry. 
Dept. 209 St. Paul, Mina. 


STOCK RANCHES 

B. Long & Co., located In the famous 

of oaith Basin. are being sub-divided and sold at 

retail. Never has there been greater opportunity 

Saored intelligent farmers. Get a Montana farm. 

Get {t now. Buy direet from the owners, 

gave agents’ commissions. Write for full particu- 
lars to J. 8B. LONG & CO 

Box 148-.D, Great Falls, Mont. 


ONTAWA The Judith Basin 


offers exceptional opportunities te the 
farmer, stockman and invester. Sure crops by ordinary farming 
methods, Harvest every year—net ence in awhile. Ne irrigation, 





7 National Park 








splendid climate, excellent water, goodmarkels. You can de bet- 
tor la the Judith Basin. Buy direct from the owners. Prices low- 
gat, terms easiest. Free information and prices sent on request. 


Adéress THE COOK-REYNOLOS CO., Box E-M05, Lewiston, Montana 
HOMESEEKERS, ATTENTION! 


If you are looking for a home fn the best wheat and 
atock ratsing section of North Dakota, come to NI- 
agara, Grand Forks Co. The Niagara Shawnee Agri- 
cultural Club, composed of 300 farmers, will hel) you 
to locate free of charge. We do this not for any 
money consideration, but because we want you to 
come and live among us. For particulars address 
F. A. MUNSON, Niagara, No. Dak. 


Low Fare Round Trip 
Homeseekers’ excursion to Colorado points every 
first and third Tuesday. Write for free farm booklet 
and special land- ~seekers’ rates. Immediate posses- 
slon C. potent years’ time on our lands at 6 per ——" 

N LAKES LAND AND WATER CO., 936 
First National Bank Bidg., Omaha, 


“Where the Cattle Are in Glover” 


Central Minnesota Lands 














Send postal for free list. Addrees 
ASHER MURRAY, Wadena, Minn. 
160 acres with new bulidings; good land; 2 miles 
from mmarket,5 from Wilimar. Price, $75.00 per acre. 
A. H. BROWN, Willmar, Minn. 





HARDWOOD CUTOVER LAND Sti. 10am, clay 


ther sandy or gravelly. Close to town. Good roads. 
Good schools, In the heart of the dairy country. 
You deal direct with the owners. No agents and no 
commissions. Easy terms. Write for map and book- 
Tet 10. NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CB, Land Dept., Stanley, Wis. 


8,000 acres ready for 
Canadian Wheat Lands i ae hs cee 
halves or sections, Easy terms and crop payments. 
2,500 acre wheat and stock ranch, Western Canada; 
Close to railroad, completely equipped, caterpillar 
tractor, implements, horses, cattle, Mog’ 1,200 acres 
ready for the drill; $125,000, third cas 
H.T HT. TIL LEY, 1753 Scarth 8t., sony Sask., Canada 


Have You Seen Aitkin County This Spring? 


If you have, you'll buy and locate there. Before 
finally deciding on your future home, see our lands, 
for we can save you money in the purchase price and 
five easier terms than others can offer you. Write 
or literature. 

; vin tay Land Agent, Rock Island Ry., 
198 ¥ Wolvin Duluth, Minn. 


“Washington County Wheat Lands 


One of the best counties in the state. Good crops, 
Cimace, Market, churches and schools. No hot 
7. We have some good farms with growing 
+ oe tome improved. Land which the crop pays 
formation, write to the COOPERATIVE WHAT AY 
COMPANY, Akron, Colorado. sa i 


Minnesota Corn Farm 


160 acres with very good bulldings. Price, $66.00 


ber acre: easy te 
On or write y terms. For further particulars call 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minnesota 
Splendid Half Section, Good Buildings, 


Boar cools and churches, in southeastern South 


Dakota, at a bargain. 
K. 0, BRATRUD, Roswell, 8. D. 
Central Wisconsin Land 

aay to ar and worth buying. Send for free Hat, 


map and p raphe of c 

L hoice farm bargains. 
GRAWAM' 8 LAND OFFICE, Marehaeld Wis, 
‘SSS nstaeiensmesnenesee - 


160 SOMME schoot land in clover section of 
pera e 

0. Rutherford, 1821 N- Witton Plt to suit. Mre. M. 

Seg etc aicl a 























Hollywood, Calif. 





» &! 0 to $130 Per Acre 


Large list sent on request. 
Elma, lowa 


tarma. 
SPACL LDING. & O'DONNELL, 
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FARMER 








> Oneperaiine Bull Associations 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Coéperative bull associations are 
among the latest activities in live stock 
circles. They are formed by farmers 
for the joint ownership, use and ex- 
change of high-class, pure-bred bulls. 
In addition, they may encourage care- 
ful selections of cows and calves, in- 
troduce better methods of feeding, help 
their members market dairy stock and 
dairy products, intelligently fight con- 
tagious diseases of cattle, and in other 
ways assist in lifting the dairy busi- 
ness to a higher level. Incidentally, 
the educational value of such an or- 
ganization is great. 

The history of the codperative bull 
association shows that it is especially 
adapted to small herds where a valu- 
able bull for each herd would consti- 
tute too large a percentage of the total 
investment. Thus the organization en- 
ables even the owners of small herds 
to unite in the purchase of one good 
bull, and each to own a share in a reg- 
istered sire of high quality. Tho still 
in its infancy, the codperative bull as- 
sociation movement promises eventu- 
ally to become a very great factor in 
the improvement of our dairy cattle. 

In the United States, the first coép- 
erative bull association of which rec- 
ord exists was organized in 1908 by the 
Michigan Agricultural College. Eight 
years later there were thirty-two act- 
ive bull associations in this country, 
with a total membership of 650, own- 
ing about 120 pure-bred bulls. 

The typical coéperative bull asso- 
ciation is composed of fifteen to thirty 
farmers, and jointly owns five bulls, 
divides its territory into five “breed- 
ing blocks,” and assigns one bull to 
each block. As many as fifty to sixty 
cows may belong to the farmers in 
each block, and the bull in the block 
should be kept on a farm conveniently 
situated. The blocks are numbered 
from one to five, and to prevent in- 
breeding, each bull is moved to the 
next block every two years. 

A concrete example of the success 
of the movement is shown in the case 
of the Coéperative Holstein Bull Asso- 
ciation, at Roland, Iowa. The associa- 
tion is composed of sixteen farmers, 
and is organized into five blocks. The 
farms are so situated that the bulls 
are at no great distance from the farm 
of any member. Before the association 
was formed, each farmer had an aver- 
age investment of $92 in a scrub bull. 
These bulls were disposed of when the 
association was formed, and five pure- 
bred bulls were bought at $240 each, 
or an average of $75 for each member. 
A larger membership would reduce 
expenses still further. 

One hundred and fifty farmers in 
Maryland, Michigan and Minnesota, 
when questioned regarding the value 
of coéperative bull associations, esti- 
mated that the use of sires belong to 
the organization increased the value of 


the offspring in the first generation 


from 30 to 80 per cent, with an aver- 
age of 65 per cent. The investment is 
small, and the chance for herd im- 
provement is so great that the net re- 
turns greatly exceed the small original 
investment. 

There appears to be no fundamental 
weakness in coéperative bull associa- 
tions. Instead of spreading abortion, 
tuberculosis or other communicable 
diseases, the results so far seem to in- 
dicate the reverse. For example, the 
Roland, Iowa, association will not al- 
low any one of its members to get the 
benefits of the association until his 
herd has been tested for tuberculosis, 
and all reactors eliminated. One farm- 
er who did not dispose of the reactors 
after the tuberculin test was applied 
was refused the use of the bulls until 
he complied with the rules of the ‘as- 
sociation. The educational work of 
each association makes the members 
alert to prevent the introduction and 
spread of disease of any kind. The 
well-managed bull association requires 
that the cattle of each member shall be 
tested for tuberculosis, and takes every 
known precaution to prevent the intro- 
duction of infectious abortion. 

In order to avoid mistakes in or- 
ganization and operation, including se- 
lection of bulls, the farmers who pro- 
pose organizing an association should 
early communicate with the local coun- 
ty dgricultural agent, the state agri- 
cultural college, or the dairy division 
of the United States Department of 


Agriculture. 
R. H. BYRD. 








(31) 627 





Win the War by Preparing the 
Land, Sowing the Seed and 
Producing Bigger Crops 
Work in Joint Effort the Soil of the U. S. and Canada—Co-operative Farm- 


ing in Man Power Necessary to Win the Battle for Liberty. 
The Food Controllers of United States and Canada are asking for greater food 


production. 
overseas before the crop harvest. 
Canada rests the burden of supply. 


Scarcely 100,000,000 bushels of wheat can be sent to the allies 
Upon the efforts of the United States and 


Every Available Tillable Acre Must Contribute; Every Available Farmer 


and Farm Hand Must Assist. 


Western Canada has an enormous acreage to be seeded, but man power is short, 
and an appeal to the United States allies is for more men for seeding operations. 


Canada’s Wheat Production Last Year Was 225,000,000 Bushels; the 
Demand From Canada Alone, for 1918, is 400,000,000 Bushels. 


To secure this she must have assistance. She has the land, but needg the men. 


The Government of the United States wants ever 
It wants the land in the United States devel- 


help to do farm work this year. 
oped first, of course; 


but it also wants to help Canada. 


man who can effectivel 


Whenever we find a 


man we can spare to Canada’s fields after ours are supplied, we want to direct 


him there. 
best serve the combined interests. 


Apply to our Employment Service, and we will tell where you can 


Western Canada’s Help Will Be Required Not Later Than May 5th. Wages 


to Competent Help, $50.00 a Month and Up, Board and 


Lodging. 


Those who respond to this nen will get a warm welcome, good wages, good 
1 


board, and find comfortable homes. 


They will get a rate of one cent a mile 


from Canadian boundary points to destination and return. 
For particulars as to routes and places where employment may be had, apply to 


U.S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, DEPT. OF LABOR 


Des Moines, lowa 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


Omaha and Lincoln, Neb. 





aoe 


Sey 


rom the U. S.) 
Such an opportunity for 100% prefit on labor and nyc ely is worth investigation. 


Canada extends to you a hearty invitation to settle on her 


FREE Homestead Lands of 160 f Acres Ea ch 


or secure some as os 1 
ewan or Albe 
2.a oe land so easy to get. 


to 990 Where in Western Gepede yen 
. per acre good 

46 bushels to the ore of $2. wheat—it’s easy to re 

the profits. Many West 


4 to figure the 


are .,. Profits 
Vee ASS 


e/\ry rr mt by , 
I Tire 


can 4 at from 1 St6. 
farm fand that will raise 20 to 


farmers (scores of them 


nC 
have san for their land from a single crop. 


ed lands in Manitoba, Saska 
Tok, what you can — with wheat atZ 
ond 


erful yields also of (4 r 


ats, Bortey : = Plax. Mixed ey and cattle raising. 7 


The climate is heal: 
schools 
to reduced railway 


way facilities excellent, ent, good f/ 
and 


thful and agreeable, rai 
is and churches con wontons. Write for literature 
rates to Supt. Immigration, 


Ottawa, 


vPAyE H. Bart. 208 W. Sth 6t., Des Moines, Iowa. 
NNETT, Room 200, Bee Bldg. .. Omaha, Neb. 
R. a “GARRETT, ‘sil Juckeon 6t., 8t. Paal, Minn. 


Canadian Government Agent. 








The “ Hoover” Cook Book 


The new ‘Hoover’? Cook Book contains 
hundreds of tested recipes that combine 
delichousness with economy and high food 
value. Every woman has several such 
favorite recipes. The ‘‘Hoover’’ contains 
dozens and dozens of others just as good 
—140 pages, 6x9 inches, crammed full, Ev- 
erything is fully indexed and accessible 
for instant reference. Directions are clear 
and unmistakable, easy to follow, and 
safe to use. 

An ambitious housewife, who is a splen- 
did cook and a student of household effi- 
ciency, says of it: ‘I have a shelf full of 





cook books, big and little, but I find this 
new ‘Hoover’ better than all the rest put 
together.” 

The conservation of food is a patriotic 
duty, no less than increased production. 
The new ‘‘Hoover’’ Cook Book should be 
in every kitchen. Price, 50 cents per copy, 


postpaid. Address all orders to Hearts 
and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farm- 
er, Des Moines, lowa. 


Sorghum Seed at Cost—Provisions have 
been made to supply certain districts of 
Kansas with sorghum seed at cost. Last 
season the great plains were visited by a 
severe drouth and a severe early frost 


made the district almost destitute of 
good seed. Congress has provided an 
emergency fund to supply such districts 
with seed at cost, and it is from this fund 
that parts of Kansas and Oklahoma will 
get sorghum seed. Only standard vari- 
eties are handled, and before being sold 
it is re-cleaned. Cost to the farmers 
covers the actual cost plus the expense 
of buying, cleaning and storage. Each 
buyer gets an official test statement 
made by the State Agricultural College. 
Distribution is to be made in codperation 
with county agents, and, as far as pos- 
sible, locally grown seed will be supplied. 
It is hoped that this arrangement will en- 
courage the planting of a larger acreage 
than usual of the crop, which has made 
good in the semi-arid regions of Kansas 
and Oklahoma. 








Strout’s New Spring 
Farm Catalog 


Describes hundreds money-making equipped farms, 
dozen states. On page 9 is 60 acres main state road, 
mile to village and creamery, near iake; 6-room 
house and barn. Owner wanting larger farm makes 
low price, $1200, part down. If taken soon, horse. 3 
cows, hens, cream separator, etc., etc., included. 
Read on © 7 about 150 acres, good 8-room house, 
convenient barn, poultry house, 8 cows, pair borses, 
hens, tools, wagons, machinery, maple sugar evap- 
orator and outfit complete; 60 takes everything; 
$1000 down and easy terms. A village dairy farm, 
foe 13, has 166 acres, 9-room slate roof house, big 

barn; including 17 cows, 12 young cattle, pair horses, 
hens, hogs, tools, wagons and machinery; aged 
owner’s price for all, $5200; easy terms. On page 32 
1s 200-acre stock, corn and grain farm on macadam 
road, 4 mile to village high school; 150 acres rich 
cecil loam tillage; 10-room brick house, basement 
barn 70x90, tenant house and outbulidings; 30 acres 
wheat, 40 acres new clover; pair horses, 15 cowa in- 
cluded by aged owner for $12,500, ¢ cash. Write now 
for your free copy of this big money-saving catalog 
and easily find the farm you want. E. A. 8TROUT 
PAY AQERCY, Dept. 2687, 150 Nassau St., New 

ork, N.Y. 


Soo Railway Land Grant Lands in Wisconsin 


For sale to actual settlers only. Clay loam soll, 
especially adapted for diversified farming. No crop 
failures. Best stock and dairy state in the Union. 
Lands close to markets, excellent schools, and on 
good roads. Low prices and most reasonable terms. 
Ask about our “Farm Home Plan.” No interest or 
principal for five years if desired. Write = \paamees 
No. 46. Address W. B. KILLEN, Seo Line, Minneapolis, Mina. 


SMALL FARM in California will make you 

more money with less work. You will jive longer 
and better. Delightful climate. Rich soil. Low prices. 
Eas — Sure profits. Hospitabie neighbors. Good 
r ools, churches. Write for our San Joaquin 
Valley ‘illustrated folders free. C. L. BEAG a 
Ind. Com., Santa Fe Ry., 1968 Ry. Ex., Chicago. 


Choice North Dak. Improved Farms 


To sell on easy terms or trade. Bargains. Investi- 
gate. A sample: 360-acre farm, 5 miles town; $20 
cultivated, good buildings; only 45. Send postal for 
list. Bosley & McClintock, Rugby, No. Dak. 


FREE ingstoutcpeorunitis 1a owns farm 


in Minnesota. Wri ED D. SHERMAN, Room 
103, State Capitol, 8t. Paul, Minnesota. 


Rest raw Wisconsin or Mich- 
Only $2000 Cash igan jand, for well located 
107-acre Iowa farm. Frank Seeds, Bonaparte, lowa. 
Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Plow an Acre an 
'| Hour—on Kerosene 


HUN DREDS aredoing it and more with 
the “Allwork’’—the light tractor that’s 
different. Burns kerosene perfectly—has 
the largest4 cylinder motor on any Sylow 
¢ractor—mounted crosswise on the frame. Direct 


spur gear drive, no intermediate; belt pulley 
on direct drive ‘from erank shaft extension. 
heels; turns in @ 12 foot radi 


fs one of the biggest successes fn li 
Ty low upkeep cost, all around useful- 
ness, ease of handling, great store of power make 
it the popular tractor everywhere, Built with the 
construction that insures years of good service— 
backed by an organization that can give you 
quick, dependable service. Satisfied owners every- 
where. Write today for special folder. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL COMPANY 
Quincy, Ulinois 








Guaranteed for ali 
Pen Circuit Wor 


Valuable Book Sent FREE 


By Makers of 


Red Seal DryBatteries 


Guaranteed — Ask Your Dealer 

Give dealer's name and we will send you free 
book—*‘How to Run the Gas Engine—Simplified’’— 
used as text book by State Agricultural Colleges 
and High Schools. Also get Free catalog of 
Everything Electrical for awe and Farm. 


MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., INC. 
146 S. Wells St., Chicago 

St. Louis San Francisco 
Pactories: Jersey City, St. Louis, Ravenna, Obie 




















SWEENEY 











EARN $100 to $300 
PER MONTH 
apes Skilled auto and tractor me- 
hanics ere needed everywhere; as 
ambulance, auto and truck drivers; in Army 
service in the Aviation Department as flicrs and me- 
vhanics; on our farms running tractors—thousands of 
positions eqenand waiting. 8 is a mechanical age 
—be one. rite today for « 
Big Free Catalog iit, Prior de eon 
est in the world. You learn everything there is to kn 
every kind of machine by actual 


ent in- 
filbany high 
now 
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oney. Write now for catalo: 
€. J. SWEENEY. 
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HOG OILER 332 22x¢ 


Free Trial 
I'll Ship the Oiler 
I'll Furnish the Oil 
I'll Pay the Freight 


If satisfied, 


leased, send theng 
back at my expense. 


ROWE'S [52% OILER 


can’t get out of order, 
guaranteed five years, no 
le cols 

“Spoon 

*’ measures out just 


Freight paid except In 
Mountain x 


M from this adv. 
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SYNOPSIS—Henry de Spain, the young 
superintendent of the Thief Kiver stage 
line, has vowed to curb the operations of 
the band of outlaws and robbers in Mor- 
gan’s Gap and the nearby country. He 
meets and falls in love with Nan Morgan, 
a niece of the gang leader, tho she ap- 
pears to regard him with all the hatred 
of her family. De Spain is trapped by 
four of the outlaws at Calabasas, and in 
the fight kills two of them. Tho wounded, 
he makes a wild escape, and while deliri- 
ous is borne by his horse toward Music 
Mountain, the home of the outlaws. While 
quenching his thirst at a mountain stream 
his horse breaks away and leaves him, so 
he crawls up under a ledge to hide. Here 
Nan accidentally finds him half dead from 
loss of blood and lack of nourishment. 
Knowing that he will starve and die if 
unaided, she brings him food. She calls 
him a gunman, and he tells her the story 
of his birthmark, and of his vow to, find 
and kill the man who had murdered his 
father. One evening she is discovered on 
the ledge by her cousin, Gale Morgan, 
who attacks her. De Spain appears, and 
with an empty gun bluffs Morgan into 
flight. Grateful for her rescue, and fear- 
ful of bloodshed now that de Spain's 
presence in the gap is known, Nan aids 
him to escape. After his recovery in the 
Sleepy Cat hospital, de Spain makes bold 
to see Nan, going to her home in the 
night. She asks him not to try to see 
her again. Ona trip to town, Duke Mor- 
gan is thrown from his horse and seri- 
ously injured. Nan stays with him at the 
hospital, and there de Spain comes to see 
her, and one evening she confesses her 
love for him. Later they meet secretly 
in the lava beds, until they believe that 
Sassoon tells the Morgans of de Spain 
and Nan frequently meeting, and after a 
stormy scene between Nan and her uncle, 
the latter, infuriated, goes to Sleepy Cat 
to find de Spain, btu no satisfaction is 
gained by the meeting. Duke Morgan 
immediately plans to marry Nan to Gale 
Morgan, and makes her a prisoner in their 
home. After receiving an ominous mes- 
sage, telling him that Nan is in danger 
and needs him, de Spain goes into the 
gap alone at night, and, finding her about 
to be forced into a marriage with Gale, 
he takes her and they flee into the night. 
After a dangerous flight in a _ terrible 
storm across El Capitan, and a long- 
range fight between de Spain and a man 
whom they can not recognize, in which 
the latter is killed, they hasten to make 
their escape. 


CHAPTER 27—EL CAPITAN. 


The mutterings above the mountains 
now grew rapidly louder, and while the 
two hovered over the fire, a_ thunder- 
squall, rolling wildly down the eastern 
slope, burst over the gap. Its sudden fury 
put aside for a time all question of mov- 
ing, and Nan’s face took on a grave ex- 
pression as she looked in the firelight at 
her companion, thinking of how far such 
a storm might imperil their situation, 
how far cut off their already narrow 
chance of escape. 

De Spain—reclining close beside her, 
looking into the depths of her eyes as the 
flickering blaze revealed them, drying 
himself in their warmth and light, eating 
and drinking of their presence on the 
mountainside alone with him, and pledged 
to him, his protection, and his fortunes 
against the world—apparently thought of 
nothing beyond the satisfaction of the 
moment, The wind drove the storm 
against the west side of the huge granite 
peak under which they were sheltered, 
and gave them no present trouble in their 
slender recess. But Nan knew even bet- 
ter than her companion the fickle fury 
of a range storm, and understood uncom- 
fortably well how a sudden shift might 
at any moment lay their entire path open 
to its fierceness. She warned de Spain 
they must be moving, and, freshened by 
the brief rest, they set out toward El 
Capitan. 

Their trail lay along granite levels of 
comparatively good going, and, fleeing 
from the squall, they had covered more 
than half the distance that separated 
them from the cliff, when a second thun- 
der-storm, seeming to rush in from the 
desert, burst above their heads. Drenched 
with rain, they were forced to draw back 
under a projecting rock. In another mo- 
ment, the two storms, meeting in the 
gap, crashed together. Bolt upon bolt of 
lightning split the falling sheets of water, 
and the thunder, exploding in their faces, 
stunned and deafened them. 

Mountain peaks, played on by the wild 
light, leaped like spectres out of the 
black, and granite crags, searched by 
blazing shafts, printed themselves’ in 
ghostly flames on the retina; thunder, 
searching unnumbered gorges, echoed be- 
neath the sharper crashes in one long, 
unending roll, and far out beyond the 
mountains the flooded desert tossed on a 
dancing screen into the glare, rippled like 
a madcap sea, and flashed in countless 
sheets of blinding facets. As if an unseen 
hand had touched a thousand granite 
springs above the gap, every slender 
crevice spouted a stream that shot foam- 
ing out from the mountainsides. The 
sound of moving waters rose in a dull, 





vast roar, broken by the unseen boom of 
distant falls, launching huge masses of 
water into caverns far below. The storm- 
laden wind tore and swirled among the 
crowded peaks, and, above all, the angry 
sky moaned and quivered in the rage of 
the elements. 

Nan leaned within de Spain’s arm. “If 
this keeps up,’’ he said, after some time, 
“our best play is to give up crossing to- 
night. We might hide somewhere on the 
mountain tomorow, and try it toward 
evening.” 

“Yes, if we have to,’”” she answered. But 
he perceived her reluctant assent. ‘‘What 
I am afraid of, Henry, is, if they were to 
find us. You know what I mean.”’ 

“Then we won't hide,’ he replied. ‘‘The 
minute we get the chance, we will run for 
it. This is too fierce to last long.” 

“Oh, but it’s November!”” Nan remind- 
ed him, apprehensively. “It’s winter; that 
is what makes it so cold. You never 
can tell in November.” 

“It won't last all night, anyway,’ 
answered, with confidence. 

Despite his assurance, however, it did 
last all night, and it was only the lulls 
between the sharp squalls that enabled 
them to cover the trail before daylight. 
When they paused before El Capitan, the 
fury of the night seemed largely to have 
exhausted itself, but the overcharged air 
hung above the mountains, trembling and 
moaning like a bruised and stricken thing. 
Lightning, playing across the inky heav- 
ens, blazed in constant sheets from end 
to end of the horizon. Its quivering glare 
turned the wild night into a kind of 
ghastly, uncertain day. Thunder, hoarse 
with invective, and hurled mercilessly 
back and forth by the fitful wind, drew 
farther and farther into the recess of the 
mountains, only to launch its anger 
against its own imprisoned echoes. Un- 
der it all, the two refugees, high on the 
mountainside, looked down on the flood- 
ing gap. 

Their flight was almost ended. Only the 
sheer cliff ahead blocked their descent to 
the aspen grove. De Spain himself had 
already crossed El Capitan once, and he 
had done it at night—but it was not, he 
was compelled to remind himself, on a 
night like this. It seemed now a mad- 
man’s venture, and, without letting him- 
self appear to do so, he watched Nan’s 
face as the lightning played over it, to 
read, if he could, unsuspected, whether 
she still had courage for the undertak- 
ing. She regarded him so collectedly, 
whether answering a question or asking 
one, that he marveled at her strength 
and purpose. Hardly a moment passed 
after they had started until the eastern 
sky lightened before the retreating storm, 
and with the first glimmer of daylight 
the two were at the beginning of the 
narrow foothold which lay for half a 
mile between them and safety. 

Here the El Capitan trail follows the 
face of the almost vertical wall which, 
rising two thousand feet in the air, fronts 
the gateway of Morzgan’s Gap. 

They started forward, de Spain ahead. 
There was nothing now to hurry them 
unduly, and everything to invite caution. 
The footholds were slippery, rivulets still 
crossed the uncertain path, and frag- 
ments of rock that had washed down on 
the trail, made almost every step a new 
hazard. The face of El Capitan presents, 
midway, a sharp convex. Just where it 
is thrown forward in this keen angle, the 
trail runs out almost to a knife-edge, and 
the mountain is so nearly vertical that 
it appears to overhang the floor of the 
valley. 

They made half the stretch of this an- 
gle with hardly a misstep, but the ad- 
vance for a part of the way was a climb, 
and de Spain, turning once to speak to 
Nan, asked her for her rifle, that ha 
might carry it with his own. What their 
story might have been had she given it 
to him, none can tell. But Nan, holding 
back, refused to let him relieve her. The 
dreaded angle which had haunted de 
Spain all night was safely turned on 
hands and knees, and, as they rounded it 
toward the east, clouds scudding over the 
open desert, broke and shot the light of 
dawn against the beetling arete. 

De Spain turned in some relief to point 
to the coming day. As he did so, a gust 
of wind, sweeping against the sheer wall, 
caught him off his guard. He regained his 
balance, but a stone, slipping underfoot, 
tipped him sidewise, and he threw him- 
self on his knees to avoid the dizzy edge. 
As he fell forward, he threw up his hand 
to save his hat, and in doing so released 
his rifle, which lay under his hand on the 
rock. Before he could recover it, the 
rifle slipped from reach. In the next in- 
stant he heard it bouncing from rock to 
rock, five hundred feet below. 

Greatly annoyed and humiliated, he re- 
gained his feet and spoke with a laugh 
to reassure Nan. Just as she answered 
not to worry, a little singing scream 
struck their ears; something splashed 
suddenly close at hand against the rock 


he 





wall; chips scattered between th 
below, the sound of a rifle report ena 
against the face of the cliff. The acked 
so startled, so completely 


i amaz 
they stood motionless. Le Spain | 
down and over the uneven floop of a 


gap. The ranch houses, spreaq like 
in the long perspective, lay 


revealed in the gray of the yp. 
Among the dark pine trees, he could dig. 


cern Nan’s own home. Striving 
utmost keenness of vision to de 

the shot had come from, de Spe, Meeps 
discover no sign of life around om 
the houses. But in another moment. of 
little singing scream came again the 
blow of the heavy slug against the 8 had 
tering rock was repeated, the distant “6 
port of the rifle followed, _ 

‘Under fire,” muttered de Spain, He 
looked questioningly at Nan. She her 
self, gazing across the dizzy depths po 
searching for the danger-point, A third 
shot followed at a seemingly regular j 
terval—the deliberate interval needed ra 
a painstaking marksman working oyt his 
range and taking his time to find jt De 
Spain watched Nan’s search anxious} 
“We'd better keep moving,” he wait 
“Come! Whoever is shooting can follow 
us a hundred yards either way.” [pn front 
of de Spain a fourth bullet struck the 
rock, ‘‘Nan,” he muttered, “I've got you 
Into a fix. If we can’t stop that fellow 
he is liable to stop us. Can you see any. 
thing?” he asked, waiting for her to 
come up. 

‘“Henry!” She was looking straight 
down into the valley, and laid her hand 
bn de Spain’s shoulder. ‘Is there any- 
thing moving on the ridge over thera 
see—just east of Sassoon’s ranch houge? 

De Spain, his eyes bent on the point 
Nan indicated, drew her fotward to 4 
dip in the trail, which, to one stretched 
flat, afforded a slight protection. He 
made her lie down, and just beyond her 
refuge chose a point where the path, 
broadening a little, and rising instead of 
tloping toward the outer edge, gave him 
a chance to brace himself between two 
rocks. Flattened there like a target in 
mid-air, he threw his hat down to Nan, 
and, resting on one knee, waited for the 
shot that should tumble him down BR 
Capitan, or betray the man bent on kill- 
ing him. Squalls of wind, sweeping into 
the gap, and sucked upward on the huge 
expanse of rock below, tossed his hair and 
ballooned his coat as he buttoned it, An- 
other bullet, deliberately aimed, chipped 
the rock above him. Nan, agonizing tn 
her suspense, cried out she must join him 
and go with him if he went. He steadied 
her apprehension, and with a few words 
reminded her, as a rifle-woman, what 4 
gamble every shot, at a height such as 
they occupied, and with such a wind, 
must be. He reminded her, too, it was 
much easier to shoot down than up, but 
all the time he was searching for the 
flash that should point the assassin, A 
bullet struck again viciously close be- 
tween them. De Spain spoke slowly: 
“Give me your rifle.’’ Without turning 
his head he held out his hand, keeping his 
eyes rigidly on the suspicious spot on 
the ridge. ‘‘How far is it to that road, 
Nan?” 

She looked toward the faint line that 
lay in the deep shadows below, ‘Three 
hundred yards.”’ 

“Nan, if it wasn't for you IT couldn't 
travel this country at all,” he remarked, 
with studious unconcern. ‘Last time | 
had no ammunition—this time. no rifle 
—you always have what's needed, How 
high are we, Nan?” 

“Seven hundred feet.” 

“Flevate for me, Nan, will you?” 

“Remember the wind,” she faltered, ad- 
justing the sight as he had asked, 

With the cautioning words, she passed 
the burnished weapon, glittering yet with 
the rain-drops, into his hand. A flash 
came from the distant ridge. Throwing 
the rifle to his shoulder, de Spain covered 
a hardly perceptible black object on the 
trail midway between Sassoon’s ranch 
house and a little bridge which he well 
remembered—he had crossed it the night 
he dragged Sassoon into town. It seemed 
a long time that he pressed the rifle back 
against his shoulder and held his eyé@ 
along the barrel. He was wondering 48 
he covered the crouching man with the 
deadly sight, which of his enemies this 
might be. He even slipped the rifle from 
his shoulder and looked long and silently 
at the black speck before he drew the 
weapon back again into place, Then he 
fired before Nan could believe he had lined 
the sights. Once, twice, three times his 
hand fell and rose sharply on the lever, 
with every mark of precision, yet 80 Tap 
idly Nan could not understand how he 
could discover what his shots were doing. 

The fire came steadily back, and delib- 
erately, without the least intimation of 
being affected by de Spain’s return. . 
was a duel shorn of every element 0 
equality, with an assassin at one end ol 
the range, and a man flattened half-way 
up the clouds against FE] Capitan at t 
other, each determined to kill the other 
before he should stir one more foot. t 

Far above, an eagle, in morning me 
soared majestically out from a jutt 
cra ‘ireled again and again in front 

ag, and circled again and ag the 
of El Capitan, while the air sang win 
whining dice that two gamblers eres 
death threw across the gulf betw 
them. Nan, half hidden in her trough 4 

E te ir ise aM 
rock, watched the great bird po t 
wheel above the deadly firing, and 1. 
to close her eyes to the figure of de on 
above her, fighting for her life an 
own. 
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Satt, we'll find somebody that can. Is | telephone from Calabasas, and Mrs. Jef- | probably one of the men coming to tell | today in the gap, I thought you oy 
there a bridge over to Duke's on this fries had thrown open her house to re- about some petty thieving on the line or know it now. Gale and Duke Pitas 8 
trail?” ceive Nan. Weary from exposure, con- of a strike brewing among the drivers. yesterday over the way things ty arr leg 

Satt’s nose wrinkled into his normal fusion and hunger, Nan was only too | He made so little of the incident that Nan —they were pretty bitter. Thig ate tt 
smile. “There is a bridge—'’ The report grateful for a refuge. walked up the stairs on de Spain’s arm, Gale took it up again with his unm 
of three shots fired in the distance, seem- On the evening of the second day, de | reassured. When he kissed her at her room | it ended in Duke’s driving him cle a 
ingly from the mouth of the gap, inter- | Spain was invited to join the family at {| door and turned down the stairs again, | of the gap.” Out 
rupted him. He paused in his utterance. supper. In the evening, Mr. and Mrs. | she leaned in the half-light over the ban- é 


There were no further shots, and he re- 
sumed: “There is a bridge that way, yes, 
but it was washed out last night. They're 
blockaded. Duke and Gale are over there. 
They're pretty sore on your man de Spain. 
You'd better keep away from them this 
morning, unless you're looking for some 
trouble.”’ 

Lefever, having all needed information 
from Scott’s signal, raised his hand quick- 
l “Not at all,” he exclaimed, leaning 
forward to emphasize his words, and add- 
ing the full orbit of his eye to his sin- 
cerity of manner. “Not at all, Satt. This 
is all friendly, all friendly. But,’’ he 
coughed slightly, as if in apology, “‘if 
Henry shouldn't turn up all right, we’ll— 
ahem—be back.” 

None of his companions 

how to get prudently away. At a nod 
Lefever, Tommie Meggeson, Elpaso 
and Wickwire wheeled their horses, rode 
rapidly back to the turn near the hill, 
and, facing about, halted, with their rifles 
across their arms. Lefever and Kennedy 
followed leisurely, and the party with- 
drew, leaving Satterlee, unmoved, in the 
sunny doorway. Once out of sight, Le- 
fever led the way rapidly down the gap 
to the rendezvous. 


needed to be 


: 
tol 


from 


Of all the confused impressions that 
crowded Nan’s memory after the wild 
night on Music Mountain, the most vivid 


was that of a noticeably light-stepping 
and not ungraceful fat man advancing, 
hat in hand, to greet her as she stood 


with de Spain, weary and bedraggled, in 
the aspen grove. 

A smile flamed from her eyes when, 
turning at once, he rebuked de Spain with 
dignity for not introducing him to Nan, 
and while de Spain made apologies, Le- 
fever introduced himself. 


“And is this,"” murmured Nan, looking 
at him quizzically, ‘‘really Mr. John Le- 
fever, whom I've heard so many stories 


about?” 

She was conscious of his pleasing eyes 
and even teeth as he smiled again. “If 
they have come from Mr. de Spain—TI 
warn you,” said John, “take them with 
all reserve.” 


“But they haven't all come from Mr. 
de Spain.” 
“If they have come from any of my 


friends, discredit them in advance. You 
could believe what my enemies say,” he 
ran on; then added ingenuously, “if I had 


any enemies!” To de Spain he talked 
very little. It seemed to take but few 
words to exchange the news. Lefever 


asked gingerly about the fight. He made 
no mention whatever of the crimson pool 
in the road near Sassoon’'s hut. 


CHAPTER 29—PUPPETS OF FATE. 


The house in the gap that had sheltered | 


Nan for many years seemed never so 
empty as the night she left it with de 
Spain. In spite of his vacillation, her 
uncle was deeply attached to her. She 
made his home for him, He had never 
quite understood it before, but the real- 
ization came only too soon after he had 
lost her. And his resentment against 


Gale as the cause of her leaving deepened 
with every hour that he sat next day with 
his stubby pipe before the fire. Duke 
had acceded with much reluctance to the 
undertaking that was to force her into a 
marriage. Gale had only partly convinced 
him that once taken, the step would gave 
her from de Spain and end their domestic 
troubles. The failure of the scheme left 
Duke sullen, and his nephew sore, with 
humiliation 

In spite of the alarms and excitement 
of the night, of Gale’s determination that 
de Spain should never leave the gap with 
Nan, and of the rousing of every man 
within it to cut off their escape, Duke 
Stubbornly refused to pursue the man he 


so hated, or even to leave the house in 
any effort to balk his escape. But Gale, 
and Sassoon, who had even keener reason 


for hating de Spain, left Duke to sulk as 


he would, and set about getting the en- 
emy without any help from the head of 
the house. In spite of the caution with 
which de Spain had covered his move- 


ments, and the flood and darkness of the 
night, Sassoon by a mere chance had got 
wind thru one of his men of de Spain’s 
appearance at Duke Morgan's, and had 
begun to plan, before Nan and de Spain 
had got out of the house, how to 
him. 
From 


trap 


Pardaloe, during 
early morning, Duke heard 
with indifference. He only sat and 
smoked, hour after hour, in silence: But 
afier it became known that de Spain had, 
bevond doubt, made good his esx ape, 
had Nan with him, the old ma 
ness turned into rage, and when Gale, 
rankling with defeat, stormed in to 
him in the morning, he caught the full 
force of Duke's wrath. The younger man, 
taken aback by the outbreak and in drink 


the amd 


report 


night 
every 


and 
i's sullen- 


see 


himself, returned his abuse without hesi- 
tation or restraint. Pardaloe came be- 
tween them before harm was done, but 
the two men parted with the anger of 
their quarrel deepened. 

When Nan rode with de Spain into 


Sleepy Cat that morning, Lefever had al- 
ready told their story to Jeffries over the 





Jeffries went downtown. De Spain was 
talking with Nan in the living-room when 
the telephone bell rang in the library. 

De Spain took the call, and a mdn’s 
voice answered his salutation, The speak- 
er asked for Mr. de Spain, and’ seemed 
particular to make sure of his identity. 

“This,”’ repeated de Spain more than 
once, and somewhat testily, “is Henry de 
Spain speaking.” 

“I'd like to have a little talk with you, 
Mr. de Spain.” 

“Go ahead.” 

“I don’t mean over the telephone, Could 
you make it convenient to come downtown 
somewhere, say to Tenison’s, any time 
this evening?” 

The thought of a possible ambuscade 
deterred the listener less than the thought 
of leaving Nan, from whom he was un- 
willing to separate himself for a moment. 
Likewise, the possibility of an attempt to 
kidnap her in his absence Wes not over- 
looked. On the other hand, if the mes- 
sage came from Duke and bore some sug- 
gestion of a compromise in the situation, 
de Spain was unwilling to lose it. With 
these considerations turning in his mind, 
he asked the man, brusquely:e‘‘Who are 
you?” 

The vein of sharpness in the question 
met with no deviation from the slow, even 
tone of the voice at the other end of the 
wire. “I am not in position to give you 
my name,’ came the answer, “at least, 
not over the wire.” 

A vague impression suddenly crossed 
de Spain’s mind that somewhere he had 
heard the voice before. “I can’t come 
downtown tonight,’’ returned de Spain, 
abruptly. “If you'll come to my office 
tomorrow morning at nine, I'll talk with 
you.” 

A pause preceded the answer. “It would 
hardly do for me to come to your office in 
daylight. But if it would, I couldn’t do 
it tomorrow, because I sha’n’t be in town 
in the morning.” 

“Where are you talking from now?” 

“I’m at Tenison's place.” 

“Hang you,” said de Spain, instantly; ‘1 
know you now.”” But he said the words 
to himself, not aloud. 

“Do you suppose I could come up to 
where you are tonight for a few minutes’ 
talk?” continued the man, coolly. 

“Not unless you have something very 
important.” 

“What I have is more important to you 
than to me.” 

De Spain took an instant to decide. ‘‘All 
right,’’ he said, impatiently; ‘‘come along. 
Only—” he paused to let the words sink 
in, if this is & game you're springing 
on me——” 

“I'm springing no game,’’ returned the 
man, evenly. 

“You're liable 
hurt.” 

“That's fair enough.” 

“Come along, then.’”’ 

“Mr. Jeffries’ place is west of the court- 
house?”’ 

“Directly west. 
how to get here. 

“I’m listening.” 

“Leave Main street at Rancherio street. 
Follow Rancherio north four blocks, turn 


to ebe one of the men 


Now, I'll tell you just 
Do you hear?”’ 


v.est into Grant avenue. Mr. Jeffries’ 
house is on the corner.” 
“I'll find it.” 


“Don't come any other way. If you do, 
you won't see me.” 

“I'm not afraid of you, Mr. de Spain, 
and I'll come as you say. There's only 
one thing I should like to ask. It would 
be as much as my life is worth to be seen 
talking to you. And there are other good 
reasons why I shouldn't like to have it 
known I had talked to you. Would you 
mind putting out the lights before I come 
up-—I mean, in the front of the house and 
in the room where we talk?” 

“Not in the least. I mean—I am always 
willing to take a chance against any other 
man's. But I warn you, come prepared 
to take care of yourself.”’ 

“If you will do as | ask, no harm will 
come to anyone.” 

De Spain heard the receiver hung up at 
the other end of the wire. He signalled 
the operator hastily, called for his office, 
asked for Lefever, and, failing to get him, 
tot hold of Bob Scott. To him he cx- 
plained rapidly what had occurred, and 
what he wanted. ‘“‘Get up to Grant and 
Rancherio, Bob, as quick as the Lord will 
let you. Come by the back streets. There 
is a high mulberry hedge at the south- 
west corner that you can get behind. This 
chap may have been talking for somebody 


else. Anyway, look the man over when 
he passes under the arc-light. If it is 
Sassoon or Gale Morgan, come into Jef- 
fries’ house by the rear door. Wait in 
the kitchen for my call from the living- 
room, or a shot. I'll arrange for your get- 
ting in.” 


Leaving the telephone, de Spain joined 
Nan in the living-room. He told her brief- 
ly of the expected visit, and explained, 
laughingly, that his caller had asked to 
have the lights out and to see him alone. 

Nan, standing close to him, her own 
hand on his shoulder, and her curling hair 
against his scarred cheek, asked questions 
about the incident because he seemed to 
be holding something back. She professed 
to be satisfied when he requested her to 
go up to her room, and explained it was 





ister, waving one hand at him and mur- 
muring the last caution: ‘Be careful, 
Henry, won’t you?” 

‘Dearie, I'm always careful.” 

“’Cause you're all I’ve got now,” she 
whispered. 

“You’re all I’ve got, Nan, girl.” 

“T haven’t got any home—or anything— 
just you. Don’t go to the door yourself. 
Leave the front door open. Stand behind 
the end of the piano till you are awfully 
sure who it is.” 

‘“‘What a head, Nan!’’ 

De Spain cut off the lights, threw open 
the front door, and in the darkness sat 
down on the piano stool. A heavy step 
on the porch, a little while- later, was 
followed by a knock on the open door. 

“Come in!” called de Spain, roughly. 
The bulk of a large man filled and ob- 
scured for an instant the opening, then 
the visitor stepped carefully over the 
threshold. ‘‘What do you want?’ asked 
de Spain, without changing his tone. He 
awaited with keenness the sound of the 
answer. 

“Is Henry de Spain here?” 

The voice was not familiar to de Spain’s 
ear. He told himself the man was un- 
known to him. “I am Henry de Spain,” 
he returned, without hesitation. ‘‘What 
do you want?” 

The visitor’s deliberation was reflected 
in his measured speaking. ‘I am from 
Thief River,’ he began, and his rever- 
berating Voice was low and distinct. “I 
left there some time ago to do some work 
in Morgan’s Gap. I guess you know, fully 
as well as I do, that the general office 
at Medicine Bend has its own investi- 
gators, aside from the division men, I was 
sent in to Morgan's Gap some time ago to 
find out who burned the Calabasas barn,”’ 

“Railroad man, eh?” 

“For about six years,” 

“And you report to——?” 

“Kennedy.” 

De Spain paused in spite of his resolve 
to push the questions. While he listened 
a fresh conviction had flashed across his 
mind. “You called me up on the tele- 
phone one night last week,’ he said, sud- 
denly. 

The answer came without evasion: “I 
did.” 

“I chased you across the river?’ 

“You did.” 

“You gave me a message from Nan 
Morgan that she never gave you.” 

“I did. I thought she needed you right 
off. She didn’t know me as I rightly am. 
I knew what was going on. I rode into 
town that evening and rode out again. It 
was not my business, and I couldn’t let it 


interfere with the business I’m paid to 
look after. That’s the reason I dodged 
you,”’ 


“There is a chair at the left of the door; 
sit down. What’s your name?” 

The man, feeling around slowly, depos- 
ited his angular bulk with care upon the 
little chair. ‘‘My name’’—in the tenseness 
of the dark the words seemed to carry 
addeg mystery—‘“‘is Pardaloe.” 

“Where from?” 

“My home is southwest of the Super- 
stition Mountains.” 

“You’ve got a brother—Joe Pardaloe?” 
sugeested de Spain, to trap him. 

“No, I've got no brother. I am just 
plain Jim Pardaloe.” 

“Say what you've got to say, Jim.” 

“The only job I could get in the gap 
was with old Duke Morgan—I’ve been 
working for him, off and on, and spend- 
ing the rest ‘of my time with Gale and 
Dave Sassoon. There were three men in 
the barn burning. Dave Sassoon put up 
the job.” 

‘‘Where is Dave Sassoon now?” 

“Dead.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean what I say.” 

Both men were silent for a moment. 

“Yesterday morning’s fight?’ asked de 
Spain, reluctantly. 

“2e8. me."" 

“How did he happen to catch us on El 
Capitan?” 

“He saw a fire on Music Mountain and 
watched the lower end of the gap all 
night. Sassoon was a wideawake man.” 

“Well, I'm sorry, Pardaloe,” continued 
de Spain, after a moment. ‘‘Nobody could 
call it my fault. It was either he or I— 
or the life of a woman who never harmed 
a hair of his head, and a woman I’m 
bound to protect. He was running when 
he was hit. If he had got to cover again 
there was nothing to stop him from pick- 


ing both of us off. I shot low—most of 
the lead must have gone into the ground,” 
“He was hit in the head.” 


De Spain was silent. 

“It was a soft-nose bullet,” 
Pardaloe. 

Again there was a pause. 
about that, too, Pardaloe,’’ de Spain went 
on, collectedly. “T lost my rifle before 
that man opened fire on us. Nan hap- 
pend to have her rifle with her—if she 
hadn’t, he’d ’ve dropped one or both of 
us off El Capitan. We were pinned against 
the wall like a couple of targets. If there 
were soft-nose bullets in her rifle, it’s 
because she uses them on game—bob-cats 
and mountain lions. I never thought of 
it till this minute. That is it.” 

“What I came up to tell you has to do 
with Dave Sassoon, From what happened 


continued 


“T’ll tell you 





‘“‘Where has he gone?” 
“Nobody knows yet. Ed w 
me once that your father was eet tf 
ambush a good many years ago, | q 
: . It : 
north of Medicine Bend, on q ranch waa 
the Peace River; that you never 
out who killed him, and that one rp 
why you came up into this country 
to keep an eye out for a clew,” Was 

‘‘What about it?” asked ¢ 
tone hardening. we Spain, his 

“I was riding home one nj 
month ago, from Calabasas, wit Pad 
He had been drinking. TI let him do 
taiking. He began cussing y the 

e& you out, and 
talked pretty hard about what you'd 4 
and what he’d done, and what h 
ing to do——"”’ Nothing, it s 
hurry the story. “Finally, Sags . 
‘That hound don’t know yet wha porta 
dad. It was Duke Morgan: that's who 
got him. I was with Duke when hg 
turned the trick. We rode down to 
Spain’s ranch one night to look Up a 
rustler.’ That,’ concluded Pardaloe “wag 
all Sassoon would say.” ; 

He stopped. He seemed to watt, There 
was no word of answer, none of comment 
from the man sitting near him, But, for 
one, at least, who heard the passionlegg, 
monotonous recital of a murder of the 
long ago, there followed a silence aS Te 
lentless as fate, a silence shrouded in the 
mystery of the darkness and Striking de. 
spair into two hearts—a silence more 
fearful than any word. 

Pardaloe shuffled his feet. He coughed, 
but he evoked no response. “I thought 
you wag entitled to know,” he said, fingl. 
ly, ‘‘now that Sassoon will never talk any 
more.’”’ 

De Spain moistened his lips. When he 
spoke, his voice was cracked and hargh, 
as if with what he had heard he had gud 
denly grown old. 

“You are right, Pardaloe. TI thank you, 
I—when I—in the morning. Pardaloe, fot 
the present, go back to the gap. I will 
talk with Wickwire tomorrow.” 

“Good-night, Mr. de Spain,’” 

“Good-night, Pardaloe.”’ 

Bending forward, limp, in his chal, 
supporting his head vacantly on his handg 
—trying to think and fearing to think 
de Spain heard Pardaloe’s measured tread 
on the descending steps, and listened me 
chanically to the retreating echoes of hig 
footsteps down the shaded street. Minute 
after minute passed. De Spain made mw 
move. A step so light that it could only 
have been the step of a delicate girlhood, 
a step free as the footfall of youth, poised 
as the tread of womanhood and beauty, 
came down the stairs. Slight as she was, 
and silent as he was, she walked straight 
to him in the darkness, and, sinking be 
between his feet, wound her hands thm 
his two arms. “I heard everything, Hen 
ry.” she*murmured, looking up. An it 
voluntary start of protest was his only 
response. “I was afraid of a plot agatnst 
you. I stayed at the head of the stairs 
Henry, I told you long ago some dreadful 
thing would come between us—something 
not our fault. And now it comes to dash 
our cup of happiness when it is filling 
Something told me, Henry, it would come 
tonight—some bad news, some horror laid 
up against us out of a past that neither 
you nor I are to biame for. In all my 
sorrow, I am sorriest, Henry, for you 
Why did I ever cross your path to make 
you unhappy when blood lay beween your 
people and mine? My wretched uncle! I 
never dreamed he had murder on his soul 
—and of all others, that murder! I knew 
he did wrong—I knew some of his ass 
eiates were criminals. But he has been® 
father and mother to me since I could 
creep. I never knew any father of 
mother.”’ 

She stopped, hoping perhaps he would 
say some little word, that he would evel 
pat her head, or press her hand, but he 
sat like one stunned. “If it could have 
been anything but this!’ she pleaded, low 
and sorrowfully. “Oh, why did you not 
listen to me before we were engulfed! My 
dear Henry! You who've given me all the 
happiness I have ever had—that the blood 
of my own should come against you @ 
yours!” The emotion that she struggled 
with and fought back with all the strength 
of her nature, rose in a resistless tide t 
swept her on, in the face of his ominous 
silence, to despair. She clasped her hands 
in silent misery, losing hope with pion 
moment of his stoniness that she coll 
move him to restraint or pity toward her 
wretched foster-father. She recalled . 
merciless words he had spoken on A 
mountain when he told her of his father 
death. Her tortured imagination pictu 


the horror of the sequel, in which the son 
should meet hm 


© Was go. 
emed, would 





of the murdered man L f 
who had taken his father’s life. The its 
of it, the hopelessness of escape from 


awful consequences, overcame her. 4 
breath, no longer controlled, came proket 
ly, and her voice trembled. 

” “You have been very kind to me, ee 
—you’ve been the only man I've @ : 
known who always, everywhere, thous 
of me first. I told you I didn’t deservé 
I wasn’t worthy of it——”’ 


3 er 

His hands slipped silently ae 
‘ : - ‘ ose 

hands. He gathered her ¢c turned 


arms, and his tears fell on her UP 
face, 


(To be continued) u 
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LEGAL 


eneral interest will be answered 
i tenslrtes vo of clarge to subscribers, If an 
fo this py mailisdesired a fee of $1.00 will be charged. 
apswer dy Mould always accompany inquiries Of a 
fee onal nature which are not of interest to 
purely One full name and address must be signed 
ef inquiries, but will not be published. Write 
oo er yaulries on a separate sheet of paper. 
—— 
WATER TANK AS REAL ESTATE 
FIXTURE. 
r writes: 
Missouri, on which 
installed a water system by piping 
a the well to the barn, At the barn 
4 placed an eight-foot galvanized tank, 
d from the large tank he piped the 
net toa small tank on the hog lot. He 
then rented the farm, sold the engine 
with which he pumped the water, and 
The man renting the farm 


























A Missouri subscribe 
“a owned a farm In 


1 away 
ore the large tank and took it to 
the well from which the water was 


ed. The owner later sold the farm, 
and, after the farm was sold, the renter 
removed the small tank and took it to 
another well. Both the present and the 
former owners of the farm claim the 
No reservation was made in the 


8. 
gale contract. (1) To whom do the tanks 
pelong? (2) If a tank had never been 


’ fast to a water pipe, but just set at a 


well for stock to drink from, would it go 
with the farm?” 

It would be our opinion, that under 
the above statement of facts, the tanks 
would be personalty and remain the 
property of the original owner when sale 
of the farm was made. To say that a 
jury would hold the same opinion would 
be as risky as a speculation upon the 
amount of sunshine next January. 

If the tanks had been a part of the 
water system at the date of the sale, we 
should be @isposed to hold a _ contrary 
opinion, but the system having been bro- 
ken up, presumably with the consent of 
the owner, and the tanks removed, their 
character as realty is destroyed, and they 
again become the nature of personalty. 

As to the second query, it may be well 
to re-state what has often been said in 
these columns, that the fact of an article 
being fastened to the realty is never 
wholly determinative as to its char- 
acter. It is very largely a question of in- 
tention, and that .must be determined by 
the actions of the parties and the at- 
tendant circumstances. 





LIABILITY OF ENLISTED MAN. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“In the fall of 1914 I loaned a young 
man $100, and sold him stock, for which 
I took his note for $148, due one year from 
date. The $100 note is due five years 
from date. He has paid no interest, and 
about a year ago I gave it to a lawyer 
with instructions to bring action. Suit 
was brought, but judgment has not been 
taken. This man enlisted in the army 
some time last year, and my attorney ad- 
vises me that we can do nothng so long 
aghe is in the army. Can I get judgment 
against him and compel him to pay it by 
reporting the matter to his captain? He 
is a single man without dependents.” 

As the law stands, nothing can be done 
until six months after this party’s dis- 
charge from the army. ‘The statute of 
limitations does not run during the period 
of his enlistment, so that the note can 
not become outlawed. It would hardly be 
likely that the captain of this man’s com- 
pany would care to bother with a claim 
of this kind, and there would seem to be 
nothing to do but wait patiently. 


LAW OF BOUNDARY FENCES. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“What is the law for establishing and 
maintaining legal fences between farms 
and on township and county lines?” 

As the editors of Wallaces’ Farmer will 
not permit the writer of the legal column 
to take up more than a page or two of 
each issue, the opportunity to comply with 
our correspondent’s request is somewhat 
circumscribed. Whole books have been 
written in an effort to set forth this law, 
or at least the equivalent of them; but if 
our correspondent will state more spe- 
cifically what his difficulty is, it will be 


our pleasure to do what we can to re- 
Solve it, 








Veterinary 


NECROSIS IN HOGS. 
An lowa correspondent writes: 
joes ae a good many of the hogs that 
“ae Pped in here to be fed on soft 
hina a disease which is called 
rege osis. I bought some of these 
‘ at a sale, and found after I got 


home tha 2 
the trouble. t they were affected with 














What can I do to rid the 


Vitriok ann” uisease? I am giving blue 
Sease: but do toe, the Progress of the 


‘do the : E 
Tecover from ity" animals ever entirely 


nure pil Sis bacillus is common in ma- 

every €s, dirty hog lots, mud holes, and 

v: “oy where filthy conditions pre- 

of the h germ is a normal inhabitant 
08's intestines, 


Ordinarily, it 





causes sickness only in the case of hogs 
which have already been weakened some 
other way. In the case of young pigs, 
the trouble is often very serious, causing 
Sores aropnd the lips, nostrils and gums. 
Sometimes there is no outward sign of 
the disease, but the young pigs never- 
theless die rapidly at a month or two of 
age. 

We advise our correspondent to at once 
sell the hogs that are affected with this 
trouble. The pig pens and houses should 
be thoroly cleaned up and disinfected with 
chloride of lime, or thoroly sprayed with 
a strong solution of coal tar dip. This 
cleansing and disinfecting process should 
be repeated several times. Any young 
pigs which develop the trouble should 
be promptly separated from the rest, as 
the disease spreads very rapidly ‘among 
young pigs, especially pigs from the same 
litter. 

There are several treatments for the 
sores which are advised, such as potas- 
sium permanganate solution, lunar caus- 
tic, copper sulphate, ete. Really, how- 
ever, treatment is not so very satisfac- 
tory, and it is best to place the chief em- 
phasis on prevention. 


CANKER SORE MOUTH IN PIGS. 


Every spring we receive complaints of 
young pigs dying of sore mouth. Some- 
times the trouble seems to be easily 
cured, but in other cases it seems that 
the pigs almost inevitably die. Ordinary 
sore mouth seems to respond to treatment 
—which consists simply in dipping the 
pigs, head foremost, into a warm two per 
cent solution of coal tar dip or a solution 
of potassium permanganate, enough of 
the potassium permanganate being added 
to the water to make it a bright-red 
color. ‘The really serious form of sore 
mouth, which goes under the name of 
canger sore mouth, will not respond to 
such simple treatment. Im such cases it 
is necessary to cut out the diseased flesh 
and treat it with some such caustic as 
silver nitrate, terchloride of antimony, or 
blue vitriol. In the case of canker sore 
mouth, however, the pigs, when they re- 
cover, ire likely to be runty, and it seems 
just about as well to let them die. 

Canker sore mouth seems to be caused 
by a bacillus which is normally found in 
manure piles, or wherever filth accumu- 
lates. The best method of prevention 
seems to be cleanliness, frequent disin- 
fection, and plenty of windows in the hog 
house, to let in sunshine. Whenever the 
trouble breaks out, isolate the affected 
pigs from the rest-of the litter at onee. 











Fresh From the Country 








IOWA. 


Bremer County, (ne) lowa, March 27th. 
—Farmers are very busy these days, sow- 
ing wheat. <A few are seeding oats, but 
the majority will wait until next week, 
when seeding will be rushed. Ground is 
working up nicely. Quite a few are pick- 
ing their corn, but this week will finish 
most of that. Farmers are reporting good 
luck with pigs—seven to ten to a litter, 
and quite a demand for sows. A good 
sow will bring enough to buy a Liberty 
bond now. Cows are bringing good prices 
-—$100 and up. Work horses are getting 
scarce, but as soon as seeding is done, a 
few will be for sale.—J. Diedrich, 

Cedar County, (e) Iowa, March 26th.— 
The small grain will nearly all be in by 
April 1st. A*”large acreage, including quite 
a lot of wheat. New seeding lookmg 
well, but a good shower needed. The 
ground is working finely. Car shortage 
about over, and most of the stock shipped 
out. Seed corn testing fairly good.— 
Harry 8S. Smith. 


ILLINOIS. 


Warren County, (w) Ill, March 26th.— 
A very fine March. Oats sowing general. 
Spring wheat sown. About 125 acres put 
in in this vicinity. Fall wheat wintered 
well, but is small. Need rain for it. A 
light shower last Friday. Clover wintered 
well. I believe the oats and corn acreage 
will be decreased because of the increase 
in fall and spring wheat and in grass; 
also seed oats were very slow sale. Pig 
crop coming very well; good weather for 
them; will be a slight increase. Corn is 
not keeping well. Much of it is moldy. 
Cattle interests good; many cows and 
heifers coming in. Few cattle and hogs 
left on feed. Clover seed selling at $18 
per bushel.—R. L. Kidder. 


MISSOURI. 

Lawrence County, (sw) Mo., March 25. 
—Farmers are all busy. Oats are sowed 
and most of them are up. We are all try- 
ing to do our bit in helping to win the 
war. Garden peas are coming up in our 
garden. Wheat is looking very fine here. 
—Albert Bayles. 

Washington County, (e) Mo., March 25. 
—Wheat looks fine, and under favorable 
conditions should make at least thirty 
bushels to the acre. I never knew it so 
dry in Mareh. Springs, wells and ponds 
are going dry, and unless we have rain 
we will have serious difficulties. Stock 
so far is in fime shape.—Wm. Riehl. 

Cedar County, (sw).Mo., March 29th.— 
Having fine weather now, with plenty of 
rain. Oats all sowed; some up; looks fine, 
As good a prospect for wheat as I ever 
saw. There is a big acreage of wheat 
this year. No corn planted yet, but most 
corn ground broken. Within two weeks 
corn planting will be over on the uplands. 





Not many hogs and cattle on feed. Pas- 
tures are good for this time of the year. 
Lots of grass. Within the next ten days 
stock will be on grass, and winter feed- 
ing will be over. Quite a lot of feed in 
the country. Potatoes all planted, and 
all early gardens out. Corn, $1.70 per 
bushel; oats, 80 cents; wheat, $1.90; eggs, 
28 cents per dozen.—W. J. Abbott. 


NEBRASKA. 


Dodge County, (e) Neb., March 30th.— 
Weather continues very dry. Very little 
moisture in the soil. The soil works very 
well, and spring seeding of wheat and 
oats has been put in in fine shape. Most 
farmers will finish seeding this week. 
Fall wheat is showing better than was 
expected, and alfalfa and clover are start- 
ing well The acreage of spring wheat 
is very much increased, and a full acre- 
age of oats sown. The acreage of corn 
will be somewhat decreased, in order to 
enable farmers to do the work, as satis- 
factory help can not be obtained. Stock 
of all kinds healthy and in good condi- 
tion.—David Brown. 


MINNESOTA. 


Yellow Medicine County, (sw) Minn., 
March 30th.—The weather is fine, and we 
have an unusually early spring. Seeding 
is in full swing and the small grain went 
into the ground in fine condition. Some 
farmers are all done seeding. A larger 
acreage than usual of spring wheat and 
oats is being sown. Seed corn is scarce, 


and is selling for from $15 to $20 per 
bushel. Clover is coming on in fine 
shape. Not very many colts this spring, 


and horses are very hard to sell. Roads 
are in fine shape, but it won’t hurt if they 
use the split log drag a little more.— 
Reinhold Hein. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Miner County, (e) S. D., Mareh 27th.— 
Seeding of wheat in full swing. Mostly 
Marquis and Velvet Chaff being sown. 
Ground in fiie condition. More farmers 
have ear-tested their seed corn than ever 
before. Present prospects are that the 
corn area will not be cut down very much 
on account of seed scarcity. Much parley 
and rye being sown this year.—-E. O. 
Bratrud. 
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‘Geel Here's the paper I likel’’ 


The Boy Problem 


The problem of keeping the on 
the farm is not much of a pobie if 
Once the boy 


handled —_. 
to really thinking about the thin 
on the farm, his work ceases to 


jing to him. The possibilitiee of 
farm life, and his privilege of working 
with and thru Nature, will soon grow 
into a fascination that makea him 
immune to the false lure of the city. 


How Can the Boy Be Interested? 


_ One of the best ways to get the boy 
interested is to make it possible for 
him to read such as Wallaces’ 
Our Boye’ Corner de 
ment is devoted exclusively to farm 
boys. The boys like to read it and 
the results are far-reaching. Two let- 
ters which the editor recently received 
tell a vivid story. 


From a Farm Boy Himself 


“Dear Editor of the Bays’ Corner:—I 
want to thank you for whos Tent out of 
the boys’ contest, I did win the 
contest, but I learned to study the market 
reports. There are four of us boys and 
father says this contest was one of the best 
things you ever did. We have always had 
@ market report every day of our lives, but 
did not know it was so interesting to watch 
it. There has not been _a day since the 
contest started that we @id know the 

ice of hogs on the Chicago marke 

ather says we got more out of it than i 
we had wona prize and nothing else.""— 
Claire K. Parsons, Iowa, 


From the Father of a Farm Boy 


“Of all the departments in Wallaces’ 
Farmer none please me more than the 

ys’ Corner. Our boy is still toosmall to 
read it for himself, but I try to give it to 
him in simple language each week.” —WIll 
A. Henry, Iowa. 


Brings Definite Results 
Dozens of fathers and mothers have 
expressed their appreciation of our 
Boy’s Corner because as one man says, 
‘*You have my boys interested in farm 
things.’’ It takes the agricultural col- 
lege to the boys, and teachesthem the 
fundamentals of success in growing 
stock and raising crops. It gets them 
to experimenting and trying better 
methods. It encourages to use 
their heads along with their hands. It 
puis farming on a new andhigher plane. 
‘if boys see things differently ane 
because of this they develop a real en- 
thusiasm for farm life. 


Your Neighbor’s Boys 
may not have the privilege of reading 
the Boy’s Corner. Why not call their 
father’s attention to this particular 
— of ee Farmer and sug- 
gest he try a year’s subscription for the 
sake of his boys? Remind him that 
besides the Boys’ Corner there are 
many other features of Wallaces’ 
Farmer that will be valuableto the boys 
as well as to their father and mother. 


Thank you. 


(Subscription price $1.00 per > in 
clubs of three or more, ontg the ese)” 


































































































632 (36) 
Recent Public Sales 
HERKELMANN’S SHORT-HORN SALE. 
Wm. Iowa, 


Herkelmann, of Elwood, 


opened the week's series of lowa Short- 
horn sales, at Cedar Rapids, March 26th, 
when he sold some forty head at prices 
ranging up to $1,300. The cattle were in 
ordinary flesh, and looked the worse for 
having been shipped from home, so that 
Mr. Herkelmann would no doubt have 
made a higher average could he have 
held his sale at home, as usual But he 
could not do so this year on account of 
train service Oats seeding no doubt kept 
some away also, and those in attendance 
were able to buy at very moderate prices. 
The top of the sale was Nonpareil Type, 
the choice two-year-old daughter of the 
champion Cumberland’s Type. She sold 
to J " McDermott, Kahoka, Mo., at 
$1,360 The top for bulls was $680, for 
the white vear-old Lavender bull, White 
Amateur. The buyer was*C. J. Wilkinson, 
Cummings, lowa The well-known herd 
bull, Princely Sultan, sold at the bargain 
price of $525, to J. W. Kunkel, Pocasset, 
Okla Geo. J. Kahl, Watertown, 8. D., 
was a heavy buyer, securing some of the 
best things in the auction. bk. W. Harmon, 
of Marshalltown, lowa, was a discrimi- 
nating buyer of several head also Other 
buyers are shown in the list that follows. 
Kraschel, Milne and Brock were the auc- 
tioneers The average on the twenty- 
nine females was $165, and on the ten 
bulls $361.50, with a general average of 
$441 
BULLS 

White Amateur, Feb.,, Jy a J 

Vilkinson, Cummings, lowa $ 680 
Princel Sultan, Nov 10; J. W 

Kunkel, Vocasset, Okla. 25 
Prince Marquis, Aug., '16; Jas. Con 

fal, Confal, lowa 00 
Scotch Goods, May, ‘16; J. W joer 

kenstedt New Vienna, lowa s00 
Roval Marquis, Sept., '16; 1. kk. Wa 

ters, Anamosa, lowa ‘ 335 
Village Marquis, Sept., ‘16; D A. 

Bennett, Lisbon, lowa 225 
Prince Cumberland, Jan., ‘17; Geo 

Kuby & Son, Paola, lowa 235 
Velvet Marshal, Feb., 4 kh Aug 

Bachle, Aurora, I ; 300 
Red Sultan, Mar., ‘17; Fred Crowe, 

West Unior lowa ‘ ; 255 
Red Pride, Mar., ‘17; L. D. Kasman, 

Lancaster, Wis ; 250 

FEMALES 

Nonpareil Type, “nos. 16; J. W. Me- 

Dermott, Kahok ‘Mo sibesese REOOe 
Village Adelaide, Sept , 16; Geo. J 

Kahe, Watertown, 8. ID 500 
Koan Diamond, Sept., 16; Homer 

Sole, Independence, lowa ASO 
Lady Mildred, Jan., 4 hf (eo, + A 

Kahe . ‘ 600 
Golden Girl, Mar., "17; G. L. Dutton, 

Weldon, lowa 550 
Victoria Maid, Aug., '16; Kk. W. Har- 

mon, Marshaltlown, howa ? 600 
Red Beauty, Feb., 17; E. W. Har- 

a Peer ° o. : 300 
Amelia Sth tand ec. « alf); Apr., ‘10; 

Geo. J. Kahe .. ; ; 460 
Nettie Bloom, Apr. , 14; Geo. J 

Kahe - oes 825 
Princess Maid, Jan , 14; E. W. Har 

mon .. pew inte ae ows 222 82a 
Violet Queen, Apr., '12; Geo. J. Kahe 370 
Roan Rosebud, Feb., '16; Geo. J. 

Re Sekekess smi ows «> re 400 
Sultan's Lassie, Sept., ‘ll: Cover- 

dale Bros., Delmar Junction, Ia.. 450 
Thurmont Beauty, Apr., ‘14; E. W. 

Harmon : 300 
Princess Alice 15th, July, "13; K. W. 

diarmo n.... . : ekeees 435 
White Flower, Oct., ‘12; E. W. Har- 

rar . aoshetases ven 475 
Mysie Lass, Dec., ‘12; ‘Jos. Miller 

& Sons, Granger, a scbaewee 625 
Blossom, July, ‘12; FE. W. Harmon. 300 
Brilliant Butterfly, May, ‘12; Love- 

land Stock Farm ......-.scsse.--. 360 
May Dale, July, ‘12 (and b. calf); 

A. W. Stanley, Boone, ante > a 475 
Miss Evangeline, Mar., ‘07; Howard 

Vaughn, Marion, lowa ......,.... 216 
Graceful Miss, Oct., '10; Miller Bros., 

OP ee th aaa ae 600 
Knight's Lady Belle, Sep rt. . "14 (and 

b. calf); Scotty Milne, Kahoka, 

De snbiiethobeerhdbeneeusen wick bak 340 
Rose Violet, Aug., 10 (and ce. calf); 

Falcon Bros., Central City, Iowa. 600 
Minnie May 6th, July, ‘06 (and 

calf); Howard Vaughn ........... 255 

Wool for the Government—The War 
Indu&tries Board has ordered that all 
wool pullers and dealers must hold their 
stocks for the option of government pur- 
chase, at a maximum price of 14 cents 


a pound The plan requires dealers to 
report all wool purchased, and report once 
a month. If the government buyers do 
not take it within a twenty-day limit, 
the wool may be sold on the open market. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP AND 
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BBREFORDS. 


HEREFORD BULLS 


Two good rugged 20-months bulls offered— 


Blue Mountain 2d 60043/ and 
Young Cyrus 600433 


Good straight Mined, straight limbed, heavy boned 
bulls. Moderate price for quick sale. 
N. W. OSBORNE, Terrill, lowa 


POLLED HEREFORD BULLS 


and some females for sale. Choice individuals 
of best strains. 


D. C. MAYTAG, 
HEREFORD BULLS 


Bired by Merry Dale, a grandson of Dale, and some 
by Vivian's Lad, a Disturber-Masquerader bred bull. 
Farm adjoins town on the southeast, Call or write. 


ELLIS BAILY, Marshalltown, lowa 


HEREFORDS 


I have a number of high class young bulls to offer 
at the present time. They are well marked and 
splendid tndividuals. No better can be obtained, and 
prices right. Sheridan Stock Farm. 

K. J. FREED, sian *9 Cieghorn, lowa 











Laurel, lowa 











HOLSTEI NS. 


PLL PLL LPL PPL LPL OS 


WE HAVE FOR SALE 


Two Holstein Bull Calves 


One of these 1s 7 months old and {s a real show calf. 
Nicely marked, great length of body and from extra 
good ancestry. 

A few good Duroc fall boars and open gilts, 
further information write 
LAME & CURRENT 

Jo imson County 





For 





ba ecumpseh, 


HOME FARM HERD 


All surplus females consigned to 
lowa Brecders’ Sale at Des Moines, 
March 27-28. A.R.O. Cows and heif- 
ers bred to King Korndyke Sadie 
Vale 24th. Bull calves by this sire 
fur sale 
WwW. BK. BARNEY & SONS 
Chapin. fowa 


Nebraska 


eee 





\ 


Ge Wii hd 
“Ein, FRA 


MAKE SIX TIMES THE PROFITS 
of scrub cows with purebred 
HOLSTEINS jens f° 
The Holstein-Friesian Association 

XQ of ubenneanionden Box 239, Brattleboro, Vt. 





SHORT- HORNS. 


re eee 


550 Short-horns Sold At Auction 


in 1917 


For $1,000 or More Per Head 


Only 26 exceeded 82,500 and but three passed the 
06,000 mark, It is the uniformity of prices that indi- 
cates the stability of the trade. 


The Short-horn is the Breed For You 


Address Dept. R, 
AMERICAN SHORT-HORN BREEDERS’ ASSN., 
13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


Scotch Short- horn Bulls 


Kxcelsior Goods, red, jsearling, extra deep, 
well ribbed and emooth, of Cruickshank Acorn 
family, dam by Lavender Goods. 

Violet Royal, yearling roan Violet Bud of good lines 
and quality. Both by Excelstor, of Sultan and Choice 
Goods breeding. Other good ones. 

Call or write. — adjoins town. 

G. F. GRUSS Greenfield, iowa 


Maine Valley s Short-horns 

Est, in 1872. For sale—The Cruickshank Queen of 
Beauty herd bull, Scottish Secret 8388130, 
thick, red 5-year-old, and the sire of good ones. 
LENO H. ROLLINS (successor to Jordan & 
Duna), Central © aty, lowa. 


BINFORDS’ SHORT-HORNS Est. 1869 


Young stock of either sex for sale, sired by the 
Choice Goods bred bull, Scottish Chief, and Golden 
Eagle, a Marr Missle. 


Jesse Binford & Sons, R. 1 


|, Marshalltown, lowa lowa 


Milking Short-horns — 


The most profitable for the corn belt farmer. 
Young bulls and females of definite milk itnherit- 
ance. Everything tub erculin tested, 

CooK FARMS, independence, iowa 





YOUNG SCOTCH BULLS OFFERED 


One a roan 12 months calf by the 83000 Marengo 
Dale and out of a daughter of Sultan; granddam, 
Imp. Sweet Maid by North Star. Write or call on 


A.B. KENNEDY, VARINA, IOWA 
HENRY STENBERG, ELMORE, MINN. 


OFFERS ROAN SCOTCH BULLS 
One outstanding is an August, 1916, Augusta by 
Diamond Medal 62 4004, one of the great 
bulls of the breed. Come and see our herd. Nearly 
all the best known tribes and top individuals. 


Short-horn Bulls for Sale 
Well grown, thick meated fellows of excellent 
quality and choice breeding. 12 to 18 months old. 


Write your wants, menttoning this paper. 
a. mM. DERABE at SON, Be’ asc ade, iowa 


Sale 


Having recently bought the old established Heath 
herd, headed by Village Knight, I am offering for 
sale some excepti onally high class Scotch cattle, in- 
cluding a real he rd header. 
T. J. c. 3. MAN =, 





Stanwood, lowa 


ABKHKDEEN-ANGUS. 


Willow Lawn Farm, Ince. 

lt comprises 500 acres and 150 top Aberdeen-Angus, representing the most ar{ 
ere Blackbirds, Trojan Ericas, K. Prides and Prides. 
597, Blackcap Poe 2d 236212. 





cap of Kdenwold 2 02 


—=>= 
ONE OF THE Mon ST r money 
Equipped Breeding Plante ty 4 aT 
stocrat, 
1S762 me pute 


Herd bulls: Bruce Ito 


Home of Bir 


dis Hi 
ca's greatest producing Angus cow; dam of highest priced American bred Angus bu}; nckeap ine Bley 


Sax Twenty young bulls, 
Willow Lawn adjoins Waverly, a town 
of four railroads. Visitors invited. 


12 to 18 months—herd heading bulls—and bulls thet wij! 4 


1] every need 


B. C. DOVE, Waverly, to 





QGUIETDALE STOCK FARM 


IS THE HOME OF ONE OF AMERICA’S GREATEST ANGUS HERDS 
ing richly bred young herd bulls of the Blackbird and Trojan Erica families 


Our prices are right. 
We invite inspection. 


HESS & BROWN, 


We a 
They possess scale ands = 


Waterloo, loo, lowa 





WHAT’S UNDER THE HIDE? 


a “Camouflage Cattle” may fool 
; the man on the fence, but they 
won't get the feeder the 
most money from the 
pack er 

The International at Chicago 
has given the following de- 
cisions on the standing of the 
various breeds when judged on 
foot and on the block: 

Grand Champion Carcass Awards 
Aberdeen- Angus | 1907.Gr. Aberdeen-Angus 
Aberdeen-Angus | 1906..... Aberdeen-Angus 
.. Aberdeen-Angus | 1905..... Aberdeen-Angus 
..- Aberdeen- Angus | 1904.Gr. Aberdeen-Angus 
Aberdeen- Angus | 1903..... Aberdeen-Angus 
Aberdeen-Angus | 1902.Gr. Aberdeen-Angus 
..- Aberdeen-Angus 1901. ... Aberdeen-Angus 
Aberdeen- Angus | 1900....... Gr. Short-horn 
“The Doddie Does a Bit at Every Bite’ 


American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Association 
823 Exchange Ave., Chicago 








OAK WORTH 


ABERDEEN -ANGUS 


All the Leading Families Represented 


Promising young bulls for sale. 
Write or visit 


HUGO HORSWELL, Estherville, lowa 


YOUNG HERD SIRES 


OF SUPERIOR BREEDING 


Blackbirds, Ericas, Heatherblooms 


Splendid individuals at reasonable prices. 
the time to buy. Write us. 


CERRO GORDO FARMS 
Peake, Mgr. Mason City, lowa 


Angus Bulls and Heifers 


forsale. We have a fine lot of young bulls from 
14 to 16 mos. old, sired by Black Oakfield 153033 and 
Balmont Jr, 163149. They are bulls with size and 
quality, "eady for service. Also a few good heifers 
and young cows for sale. 

We are loc ated near Mitchellville, on the main line 
of the Rock Island R. R. and the Interurban from 
Des Moines. Call or write. 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, 





Now Is 


K. J. 





Mitchellville, lowa 


Please mention this paper when writing. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS AT AUT AUCTION 


RIVERSIDE FARMS 
First annual sale of pure pr 
to be held April 20th, at Osceola Neus, 
35 lots, 25 cows (several with ealyes by side) ames 
bulls, including our herd bull, Black Star 8d, and 9 
a half brother of the famous Blackcap Sta ioe 
1915 grand champion bull. Fie, 


Write for Catalog 
W. H. CAMPBELL & SON, 


7 __Srand River, tom River, lows 
ROSEMERE wintivc ANGUS 
OTTO V. BATTLES, Owner 


For sale—A choice lot of bulls 
Chicago International grand cham, 
Quiet Lad, and out of prize Winnin 
of them full brothers to our former sh< 

Address all correspondence to 


JNO. B. BURCH, Mer., 





all stred by the 
lon, Oakville 
Dg dams; most 
ow buils, 


Maquoketa, tom 
IOWA STATE Con LEGER 


LIVE STOCK FOR SALE 


Aberdeen-Angus bull, 17 months old, (| 
stallion, 3 years old, Address 5 reeatte 
FAKM DEPARTMENT, 
Iowa State > College, Ames, mmes, Some 


ANGUS BULLS OFFERED '%12¢ In ave tom 


9 to 22 monthe Matn- 
ly the get of BLack Poxr, full brother to Black Bap 
noch. Blackbirds, Prides and K Prides. Among 
them our second prize junior yearling, Ponce % 
We have a very choice lot to offer 


J. iH. FITCH, Lake City, lowa 


Oak Glen Angus Bulls 


A half dozen good yearlings of popular fami{ites; 
sired by Bredo 24d, a Blackbird bull that pute gud- 
stance ip eve th he sires. Inspection invited, 
Ww. Ss. AUST Dumont, mont, lows 











Aberdeen - Angus Bulls 


A half dozen choice yearlings of the Blackbird, 
Trojan Erica and K Pride families. The get of W 
Blackcap. Also few cows with calves at foot and {a 
calf. One imported cow. Top families, 
Isenbarger Bros., Battle Creek, lowa 


ARBOR LAWN ANGUS 


Young bulls with quality and seale. Inspection tm 
vited. We are pricing them right for quick buyers. 








DANE BROS., La Porte City, lows 





SHORT-HORNS. 


eee eee 


of ppreacemead farm 


twelve to fifteen poomths old. 


Offers FOUR SHORT-HORN BULLS 


PPP PDI rrr 


Really GOOD ONES. 


Also carlot COWS and HEIFERS 


J. A. BENSON, 


So. Fifth Avenue 


SHELDON, IOWA 





Countryside Short-horns 


Herd headed by Straight Goods 348304, 
greatest living grandson of Choice Goods. Twenty 
bulls for sale, from 12 to 24 months. Leading Scotch 
tribes represented. Also American families. 

We also maintain a stud of 
very high class Percherons 


GEO. W. MURRAY, Prop., Estherville, low2 


2 PURE SCOTCH 
TRIED HERD BULLS 


Leading Goods, roan, by Ruberta’s Goeds and 
out of Imp. Rose of Tyne. 

Young Sultan, red, by Nonpareil Sultan by S8ul- 
ton; dam, Beaver Cr’k Mysie 2d by Imp. Blackwatch. 

Both are rare good bulls and in just fair flesh. Ex- 
cellent calves to show as their get. Priced to sell. 


GEO. CLINE, Pilot Mound, lowa 








EKIGHT EXTRA GOOD 


Young Short- horn Bulls 


to offer—reds and roans, from 12 to 15 months old. 
Four of them are sired by Imp. Proud Marshal. 
Come and see these young bulls. Our herd numbers 
150 head of the best Scotch and Scotch topped sorts, 
with the best of sires in service. Also a few high 
class heifers for sale. 


RHYNAS: & WELLS, Stockport, lowa 


MONDAMIN FARM SHORTHORNS 


Main Herd Bull 


Golden Sultan 


Young bulls approaching a year old of both Scoteh 
and Scotch topped breeding. Herd numbers more 
than 100 head. Visitors always welcome. 


HELD BROS. 
(Plymouth County) 





HINTON, 1OWA 





Scotch” Herd Bull for Sale 


Master Broadhooks 458577; sire, Master of the Dales 
by Avondale; dam, Linwood Broadhooks by Max 
Broadhooks. A real berd beader. Will sell at a 


bargain If taken soon. 
EK. B. BRAVINDER, Humboldt, lewa 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


Good enough to head good herds. One by Choice 
Cumberland. Others sired by Silver Sultan. These 
bulls are the right type—deep and thick. 
See them at the farm. 





G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, Iowa 








3 Short-horn Bulls 


One Year Old, for Sale 


Allreds. One pure Scotch and close up to imported 
sire and dam both. One from extra heavy milking 
strain. These bulls are in fine condition for breed- 
ing animals. Write or visit. 


WEBER & LAMB, Tecumseh, Johnson mn Co., Web Neb. 


Short- Horns 


Young bulls for sale from 12 to 18 months, All are 
the get of 


VALENTINE 2d 379479 


and out of cows of such families as the Nerisss, 
Kirklevington. etc. Good strong bulls at farmers’ 


prices. Address 
Armstrong, la. 
see 





J. C. Johnson, 


Short-horn Herd Bul 


of Rare Good Breeding 
and Merit for Sale 


Also young Scotch bulls of Miss Ramsden, vue 





Bud, Acanthus and Lavender families. Good one 
at reasonable prices. 

Come and see them or write, tous 
PHILIP FUNKE, Greenfield, lows 





SULTAN ROYAL 513 398 OFFERED 


1 of Aug 
Price #800. A top notch white Scotch bul - 
7, 1916; grandson of Whitehall Sultan and Cunt 
land’s Last; 2d by Imp. Gay Lotherio; 60, ™ 

er. This is the making of a $20: bu 

HEEVE BROS.. “Hampton, len? 


7 Short-horn Bulls Left 
Roans and red, Scotch and Scotch copes” 

real business kind and from good ancesto 

tractive pric es. 








A 
F.M. F. CERWINSKE, RUDD, 10W 
acd; 
y ung bulls, $150 
Short-horn Bulls Coe cra burl. 6260; all ree 


five Duroc fall boars of big type breeding 
YOUNG, Cook, Johnson Co., Nebraska. 


lowa 
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Our Weekly Market Letter 
Chicago, April 1, 1918—Warm weather 
has up business, and transporta- 
tion is improving all the time, altho stilt 
imum activity in various 


preve max 
weroee of trade. The money market is 
firm at high rates of interest, 


eeeaso banks making loans at 6 per 


‘ailable supplies of corn at in- 

pal reranae are dwindling, and farm- 
are too busy in the fields to deliver 
- in at present. There has been 
rade in packer hides, as many as 
des having been sold in a single 
week, mainly at reduced prices, and it is 
gupposed that prices have touched bot- 
tom. Prospects are encouraging for the 
winter wheat crop, not much winter kill- 
{ng having been done, and late advices 
from the northwest indicate that a large 
acreage will be devoted to spring wheat, 
prices for wheat looking attractive to 
ers. Wheat continues to be market- 

ed far less freely than a year ago, and the 
visible supply of wheat in the United 
States is down to 6,521,000 bushels, com- 
paring with 50,465,000 bushels a@ year ago, 
That of corn is placed at 16,086,000 bush- 
els, comparing with 12,396,000 bushels a 
year 280; and that of oats at 17,009,000 
pushels, comparing with 34,879,000 bushels 
ayear ago. Prices for potatoes have un- 
dergone further sharp declines, owing to 
the liberal receipts of potatoes long 
hoarded for higher prices, and it is stated 
that a crop of 50,000,000 bushels of pota- 
toes remains to be marketed in Minne- 
gota, the two Dakotas and Michigan. The 
abundance of potatoes and the scarcity 
of wheat have caused the Food Adminis- 
tration to renew its efforts to induce 
families to increase the use of potatoes 
jp making bread. Tonnage is reported as 
waiting at the seaboard for oats, but as 
oats are not available there, boats have 
in a number of instances loaded with 
other freight. The grains continue to 
gell much higher than a year ago, altho 
the differences are much less than some 


a large t 
500,000 hi 


months ago. 
Timothy seed is selling at $6 to $7.10 
100 pounds; clover seed at $20 to 


$33.75 per 100 pounds, and flaxseed at 
$4.13 to $4.15 per bushel. Potatoes grown 
fm Wisconsin and Minnesota sell at $1 to 
$1.15 a bushel. Fresh eggs sell at 33 to 
33% cents a dozen, with extras at 37 
cents for fillers and 38 cents for cartons. 
Butter sells at 35 to 41% cents a pound, 
with packing stock at 30 to 32. cents, and 
gales of extras to grocers at 43% cents 
for tubs and 45 cents for prints. 

Cattle of late have been much wanted 
for shipment to feeding districts nearby, 
and in many instances buyers have taken 
better kinds than earlier in the season. 
There seems to be no danger of any defi- 
cit in the production of beef, many more 
cattle having been marketed at primary 
points so far this year than a year ago. 
Short feeding is the rule, and long feed- 
ing the exception, this being due to the 
scarcity of feed in many places, and its 
extreme dearness everywhere. The tend- 
ency all along has been to market cattle 
faster than the demand warranted, and 
this has brought about sharp breaks tn 
prices, followed by smaller receipts and 
recoveries. All descriptions of cattle 
continue to sell at far higher prices than 
in former years, the substantial premium 
paid for prime heavy beeves being due 
to their comparative searcity rather than 
to any large demand, for the demand all 
along has run mainly on the cheaper and 
medium priced offerings. Week before 
last prices for cattle broke so mueh under 
excessive receipts that many stoekmen 
Were disposed to act conservativety last 
week, and smaller supplies enabled. sell- 
ers to put prices about 25 cents higher on 
an average. The bulk of the steers 
crossed the scales at $12.25 to $13.85, with 
sales of the choicest heavy steers at $14 
to $14.65, and of the poorest Night weight 
steers at $9.60 to $11.50, fair lots of light 
steers going at $12.25 to $12.30. Medium 
grade, light weight, short-fed steers sold 
at $12.85 to $13.50, and good steers at 
913.60 and upward. Good to prime year- 
ling steers sold at $12.50 to $14.15, and 
sales took place all the way down to 
$10.50 to $11.50 for the commoner lots of 
these youngsters. Butcher stock was in 
demand on the basis of $7.40 to $11.50 for 
Cows, and $7.50 to $12.25 for heifers, with 
Cutters selling at $6.90 to $7.35; canners 
Caly, ” to $6.85, and bulls at $7.25 to $11. 
ipandors joy og) good demand, with light 
diate te 37 hy at $15 to $16.25, and sales 
Asai 9/09 to $12 for heavy ones, Stock- 
fone feeders had an outlet at $8.25 to 

lige Boagae near the top. e 
om An € shown unusual firmness 
but on lied week, declining at times, 
by the sre 4 rallying under good buying 
pe “ag ere and other butchers. Earli- 
Stites ean ‘here was & very re- 
hogs, eastern shipping demand for 
= he for several weeks this outlet 
alge extremely large, making real 
nn ition between rival buyers. The 
gal Tuing to market average ex- 
hing sg in quality, and they are run- 
ma’ times -itgrerd In weight than in nor- 
aging thet °° high prices paid encour- 
than y eir owners to hold them longer 
the moon ae receipts of hogs in 
7 to 40 pound rket have averaged from 
249 Seale a 8 a week, comparing with 
one year ple ie earlier, 212 pounds 
2 pounds Pa pounds two years ago, 

ph stehctes years ago, and 236 
lig js years ago. Naturally, prime 
& showin a market toppers, with suca 

€ in weights, altho choice heavy 





hogs are selling much eloser to tep prices 
than they did not long ago, there being 
a@ large demand fer such swime fer cut- 
ting up into fat meats for exportation. 
Hogs continue to be marketed much more 
ltberally than in recent years, and the 
receipts so far this year in western mar- 
kets show a big increase over last year. 
The best sold on the high day last 
week at $18, but broke later to $17.50, with 
sales down to $15.50 for rough heavy bots, 
pigs selling at $12 to $16, and feeding pigs 
at $16 to $16.50, 

Lambs, yearlings, wethers and ewes 
were in as lively demand as ever during 
the past week, and further good advances 
took place in prices all along the line, 
with inadequate supplies of fat lots. Colo- 
rado and western lambs made up most of 
the daily receipts, with a number of 
flocks of shorn western ewes, and many 
of the lambs came to market shorn. Feed- 
ing and breeding lambs sold extremely 
high, with a large call for ewe lambs and 
shearing lambs. Late in the week prices 
were the highest ever paid here for west- 
ern lambs, with other flocks similarly 
high. Lambs sold at $16 to $19.50, year- 
lings at $15 to $17.50, wethers at $14 to 
$16.50, ewes at $12 to $15.75, and bucks 
at $11 to $13. 

Only moderate numbers of horses have 
been offered during the past week, and 
the demand was sufficient to take them 
at generally unchanged prices. Lack of 
an army demand ehecked trade in mules, 
and there was a falling off in the call for 
the best heavy horses, such as had been 
wanted for the armies. Inferior to fair 
horses were salable at $60 to $150, and 
drafters at $185 to $265, with sales of ex- 
pressers on a basis of $75 to $210. W. 





Union Farmers’ Meeting——The United 
Farmers’ Organizations of lowa held their 
second meeting at Des Moines, Wednes- 
day of last week. Representatives of 
the Grange, Farmers’ Union, Tax-Payers’ 
League, Non-Partisan League, the Equity 
and other organizations attended. After 
an all-day discussion as to a pledge that 
prospective candidates would be required 
to sign before being given the support of 
the organizaiton, the resolutions were 
tabled. The same thing happened at the 
first meeting. The meeting adjourned 
to meet at the call of the officers. There 
was more or less friction between. repre- 
sentatives of the different organizations. 
On man said he could not officially rep- 
resent his association on the committee 
to work in association with a representa- 
tive of any political organization. Then 
a resolution was passed stating that the 
members of the committee were serving 
simply as farmers. The purpose of the 
organization fs to back up men who wil 
give farmers a square deal in legislative 
matters. 





Indiana Cattle Feeders—The annual 
spring meeting of the Indiana Cattle 
Feeders’ Association will be held at Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Indiana, on 
April 13th. At that time the seven lots 
of cattle fed at the experiment station 
will be finished and valued. Four of these 
lots are being fed rations directly of in- 
terest to cattlemen in this war emergency 
and with high-priced cern. One lot has 
received corn silage, cottonseed meal and 
clover hay—no corn at any time. Another 
lot has received corn during the last few 
weeks only. The third lot has been re- 
cetving about six pounds of corn daily per 
steer. The fourth lot has recetved con- 
siderable corn from the beginning to the 
end. In other lots the comparative value 
of straight corn silage and mixed corn and 
soy bean silage can be studied. The third 
comparison demonstrates whether the 
cattheman should feed cottonseed meal 
even under the high prices naw current. 
Every cattleman-_in the corn belt will be 
welcomei—Chester G. Starr, Secretary. 





Winnebago County Short-horn Breed- 
ers’ Association Organized—At a meeting 
of Short-horn breeders held at Thompson, 
Iowa, on March 6th, a County Short-horn 
Breeders’ Association was organized, with 
Fred Brooker as president; J. L. Wheel- 
er, vice-president; Ed Alleman, secretary, 
and Geo. J. Andrews, treasurer. George 
Liverca, Henry Jackson and H. N. Hanson 
are to act as directors with the officers. 
For a number of years the breeders of 
Short-horn cattle in the county have felt 
the need of such an organization, and 
have agitated the organization of such an 
association for the past three years. This 
is the only pure-bred live stock organiza- 
tion in the county. We feel that the men 
who have been instrumental in bringing 
about this organization will not be dis- 
appointed in their hope of better Short- 
horn cattle in the county in the future, 
and of the recognition of the merit of our 
own cattle by other counties.—Id Alle- 
man, Secretary. 





Missouri Wool Club—There is no for- 
mal organization to a wool club at Am- 
sterdam, Mo., but members last season 
sold their wool on a coijperative plan, and 
realized several cents a pound more than 
they could have gotten otherwise. Two 
of the leading men of Amsterdam invited 
all the farmers to bring their wool to 
town on a certain day. It was taken to 
an empty store-room, and each man’s 
wool was sacked and. numbered. Then 
it was divided into three grades, each 
man’s product being kept separate. The 
next step was to invite Kansas City com- 
mission men to bid on each sack. This 
was in June, and there were 9,000 pounds 
of wool to be sold. When all bids had 








been turned in to the man im charge, the 
wool was declared sold to the highest 
bidder. Commission men buyers get each 
elags and sack on which their bid was 
highest. In each case the bid was two 
or three cents in advance ef what had 
been offered at private sale. The wool 
was sold on its merits. Incidentally each 
contributer learned much about grading 
and marketing wool. 


Boy Pig Champion—The cham- 
pion boys’ club pig raiser of Nebraska 
is Ralph B. Wahleberg, of Kimbalt. He 
is only twelve years old, and a year ago 
he lived at an orphans’ home at Lincoln. 
Then he went to live on a farm, and 
joined one of the state’s pig clubs. 
Ralph’s pork cost 8 cents a pound, with 
corn figured at $1.90 a bushel and other 
feeds in proportion. On June 8th, his pig 
weighed 48 pounds, and wes the smalest 
of a litter of eight. At the end of four 
months it had gained 194 pounds. It was 
fed largely on a self-feeder, but at the 
last it had some shorts mixed with milk. 
When Ralph left the orphans’ home, he 
knew nothing about pig raising or farm- 
ing, but he took keen delight in earing 
for the porker, and he used to scrub it in 
@ tub with soap and water. Now he says 
he fs going to be a farmer, and that he is 
sping to raise pigs on a much larger 
scale. 








Recent Public Sale 


UPPERMILL SHORT-HORNS AVER- 
AGE $1,155. 

Short-horn breeders in gratifying num- 
bers, from Colorado to Pennsylvania, at- 
tended the annual Uppermill sale, held 
by Weaver & Garden, Wapello, Iowa, on 
March 27th, and the resulting average of 


$1,155 is one of the highest the breed has 
made. The tops have gone higher in 
some former Uppermill sales, but never 
before have prices run so uniformly high 
thruout the sale. Priees ranged up to 
$2,350, with only two head selling below 
$600. Cows and heifers bred to Villager 
were in strong demand, as were heifers 
and young bulls sired by him. <A white 
yearling son of Villager sold for $2,000, 
the top price for bulls. The buyer was 
EK. A. Wilson, Shickley, Neb. The well- 
known herd bull, Sultan’s Last, sold for 
$1,775, to R. E. Freedo, of Cheeny, Kan. 
The top female of the sale was the white 
show hetfer, Villager’s Graceful 2d, by 
Villager. She went to MacMillan & Mae- 
Millan, Lodi, Wis., at $2,300. Graceful 
6th, a white daughter of Sultan’s Last 
with a white heifer calf by Villager, sold 
for $2,300, to W. S. French, of Farming- 
ton, lowa., The complete list of sales 
following tells the story. Carey Jones 
occupied the block, assisted by Kraschel 
and Scotty Milne. 
FEMALES. 

Village Butterfly, Oct., 'I5 (and b. 

ealfy; €. J. Holmes, Center, Colo. .$1,100 
Queen Flora, Sept., "10 (and b. calf); 

W. D. Minton, Jonesville, 1,175 
Fair Rosemary 4th, Nov., 'Ls (and 

ce. calf); Loveland Stock Farm, 

Mt. Pleasant, lowa 1,150 
Phingask Beauty, May, ‘16; Hopley 

oe eee ert 1,725 
Graceful 6th, Oct., '13 (and c. ealf); 

W. S. French, Farmington, lowa. 2,300 
Villager’s Graceful 2d, Feb., '16; 

MacMillan & MacMillan, Lodi, 

SEI Schsstteacenvegca Raeacclnareedce da eaaonan 
Orange Beauty, Jan., 

Burge, Mt. Vernen, lowa 
Lily Dale 3d, Sept., '12 (and b. calf); 

Jos. Duncan, Osborne, Mo. 
Happy Pride 3d, June, "12 ¢and c. 

an: Lloyd C. Anderson, Golden, 
Cuckoo Beauty, Oct., "ll (and ec. 

ealfy; C. E.. Hoover & Son, Del- 

WMO WOW. o's cc cccepecsiovcss 
Maurine, May, 

TrereWle, PR. wcoccycccscccccccce a 
Missie’s Pride 2d, Jan., "14 (and b. 

calf}; Ben Studer, Wesley, Towa. 
Devergoil Queen 2d, May, '13 (and 

e. calf}; G. W. Smith, Paulina, 


lowa 
Silenee, Apr., '1@; J. E. Franets.... 1,625 
Rosemary 23d, May, ‘10 (and b. calf); 
Henry F. Breemer, Ocheyedan, Ia. 1,100 
Elsie Maynard, May, "15; Fred Wylie, 
DES, EWG, NOUR. 66 sdcnccccvesscns 1,800 
Roan Beauty 3d, May, "14 fand c. 
calf); Rhynas & Wells, Stockport, 


1,100 


1,176 


675 


eT ere ert er ,025 
Barmpton’s Heather, Mar., ’12; Pike 
Ge ia a5 boca cr cndaneeened aneces 825 
Royal Princess, Feb., ’t1; Max Vau- 
nator, Blakesburg, Iowa .......--. 175 
Red Pride’s Beauty, Apr., '12...... 475 
Victoria Blossom, May, ‘15 (and ec. 
calf); Clegg Bros., Ainsworth, Ta, 1,100 
Rosemary 22d, Dec., °09; J. S. Mc- 
Gleson, Hobart, Okla. .........<- 675 
Roan Buttercup 4th, Apr., "11 (and 
b. calf); J. S. McGleson ......... 
Villager’s Maurine, Sept., ’16; J. E . 
McCage, Waukon, Iowa .........-. ,650 
Vinager’s Bangle, Aug., '17; Dubes 
& Ohlson, Aurelia, Towa ......... 975 
Villager’s Susan, Aug., °17; Dubes 
SCE. wb. Gintind b AOE me ehh nowt o6 800 
Village Countess, July, '15; Bellows 
Bros., Maryville, Mo. .........-.-. 2,200 
Roan Princess, Nov., °14; Rhynas 
eC rr ern 1,625 
Mae Lavender 2d, Oct., '15 ;C. J. 
Holmes, Center, Cohn ........-.- 1,375 
Lady of the Valley 10th, Oct., "1a; 
Wm. Scholtz, Schuyler, Neb....- 1,025 
Bonnte Butterfly, Jan., ’17; M. i 
Marshall, Ollie, Towa ............ 1,425 
Victoria Mine, Sept., ’16; L. A. Gar- 
rel, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa .......... 1,350 
Lily Ramsden 31st, May, ’16; J. E. _ 
oars so sicedacns 43 Unebnecheien 875 
Roan Gladness 2d, Sept., '16; J. W. 
Rickey & Sons, Winfield, Towa... 1,000 
Leslie’s Secrecy, Dec., ’I5; Bacon & 
Mullany, Waterloo, Iowa ........ 1,250 


Jealous Lady, Sept., 


"15; 
Bros., Columbus Junction, lowa... 750 
Graceful 2d, Aug., '14; J. D. 
ger, Bridgewater, S. D. .....+-+++ 1,025 





Maxine Juno, Aug., "16; W. A. Coufal, 


ee A ER Ra, 
Annie, Nov., ‘16; S. W. Brinkerhoff, 
DEL TE, wenconcnecasaetecacns:.. COU 
Village Lassie, Nov., "16; W. A. 
JER Spas vodcucceqactes GEN 
Fairfield Belle 2d, July, "16; GQ J. 
Fieke, Nebraska .......ccccccccese 796 
BULLS. 
Villager’s Admiral, Sept., °16; B. A. 
Wilson, Shickley, Neb. .......... 2,000 
i=. Diamond Mine, Mar., °17; 
. Brinkerhoff ..... becancsaseces GOe 
Villager’s Chief, Sept., “17; W. D. 
MEUM Nice Dahenssin vice tekaus itcecees, “S00 
Leslie’s Marshal, Mar., ’17; J. W. 
Azeltine, Rowan, flowa .......... 375 
Sultan’s Last, Mar., ’11; R. E. Free- 
do, Cheeny, Kan. ...... biweaneaad: eee 
SUMMARY. 
41 females sold for $47,425; aver., $1,156.70 
5 bulls sold for 5,725; aver., 1,145.60 
46 head sold for 53,150; aver., 1,155.45 





THE JAY-DONALD SHORT-HORN 
SALE 


The sale of Short-horns at Ottumwa, 
Iowa, on March 30th, by D. A. Jay, of 
Blakesburg, lowa, and W. Preston Don- 
ald, of Clio, lowa, was the last of a five 
days’ series of fowa Short-horn sales, 
that has left with the sellers over $200,000. 
Altho a good many were supplied at the 
preceding sales, and went home, a fair- 
sized crowd attended the Jay and Donald 
sale. Some of the best buyers were from 
Outside the state, a carload going to the 
Jane Hagen Farm, of Kennedy, Minn. In- 
cluded tn the carload was the Princess 
Alice cow, Queen of Hearts 6th, at $750, 
the second highest price of the sale; also 
her twelve months old daughter, at $575. 
The top of the auction was Bellows 
Beauty, at $775, the buyer being H. R. 
Colville, Oskaloosa, Iowa. Another of the 
tops was Rowena 3d, by Silver Sultan, 
that sold to F. B. Kerr, of Farnham, 
Neb., for $625. The top price for bulls 
was $395, which was paid by J. E. Bilder- 
beck, of Adel, Iowa, for Rosewood Dale. 
The offering was of mixed character, 
some being Scotch and in nice shape, and 
some were Scotch-topped and in too thin 
flesh to sell well. Mr. Jay’s offerirg 
made an average of $355. Mr. Donald's 
offering did not do so well, as he wags 
selling off his plainer bred cattle, and 
largely some he has bought. Both Mr. 
Jay and Mr. Donald are retaining excel- 
lent herds of Scotch Short-horns, Mr. 
Jay's herd being headed by Imp. Orange- 
man, a half-brother to the $5,100 Proud 
Marshall. Mr. Donald is using Dalecrest, 
a half-brother to the grand champion, 
Village Supreme, and also the Augusta 
bull, Tennessee Banff 8th, the grand- 
dam and grandsire both being imported. 
Buyers were able to buy to good advan- 
tage, and included, besides those already 
mentioned, Max Vanetor, of Blakesburg, 
Iowa, wt.o got several good ones; Rhynas 
Bros., Stockport, lowa; Doctor Kirken- 
dat!, West Burlington, ltlowa; W. S&S. 
French, Farmington, Iowa; FE. W. Har- 
mon, Marshalltown, lowa; F. IL Derby, 
Ward, Ala.; Jos. Miller & Sons, Granger, 
Mo.; W. H. Fox, Genoa, Neb.; 
Parkhill & Son, Sigourney, lowa; 4 
Winmer, Creston, lowa; E. W. Makely, 
Russell, lowa; EK. Rudd, Drakeville, lowa; 
H. Weinkop, Blakesburg, lowa; Barber & 
Sons, of Missouri, and Mr. Cline, of Tti- 
nois, The auctioneers were Kraschel, 
Scotty Milne and Mason. 


With Our Advertisers 


HOLLOW CLAY BLOCKS FOR HOG 
HOUSES. 





The American Brick and Tile Co., of 
Dept. B, Mason City, lowa, illustrate a 
hollow tile hog house, built of American 
Hollow Clay Blocks, in their adver 
ment on page 615, and imvite Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers to send for the iInterest- 
ing literature they have issued. They 
are reliable manufacturers of not only 
hollow clay blocks for all kinds of farm 
buildings, but also draim tile, and any of 
our eraders wanting information aa to the 
cost of a hollow tile hee house, a barn, 
or any buildings of any kind, or the cost 
of tile drainage, can secure it by writing 
the American Brick and Tile Co. at the 
above address. —Advertising Notice. 

CONCRETE MILK HOUSES. 

A plan for concrete milk houses has 
been issued by the Atlas Portland Ce- 
ment Co., of Corn Exchange Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, ll., and can be had by writing 
them. If you would like their complete 
Atlas Farm Book, which tells about build- 
ing everything that can be built with ce- 
ment, it is yours for the asking. [t has 
been used as a text-book in many schools, 
and is recognized as one of the best 
things that has ever been published on 
cement building. Just use the coupon 
which the advertisement contains, or a 
letter reproducing same, and the book wilt 
be prompt in coming.—Advertising No- 
tice. 


GALVANIZED ROOFING. 

The Apollo trade-mark, which appears 
on all of their roofing products, is re- 
produced by the American Sheet and Tin 
Plate Co., of Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on page 613. Under the title of ‘Bet- 
ter Buildings,’”’ they have issued a book- 
let telling about their roofing, which will 
undoubtedly be interesting. A postal card 
or letter request to them at the above 
address will bring it by return mail.— 
Advertising Notice. 





HOW HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 
HELP, 


Some literature telling about Hyatt roll- 
er bearings, and how they help get the 
most satisfactory service from the trac- 
tor, has been issued by the Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Co., of Chicago, fil., who will be 
glad to send it. An illustration of Hyatt 
bearings will be found in their adver- 
tisement on page 612, and if there are any 
questions you wish to ask with regard to 
tractor bearings, they will be glad to 
answer them,—Advertising Notice. 
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THE BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Route 7 





PERCHERON - BELGIAN -SHIRE 
Stallions 
and Mares 


FRED CHANDLER 


Chariton, lowa 




















to 2300 pounde 


ing one six-year-old ebire stallion weighing a ton. 


FRANK P, SHEKLETON & SONS, 





Our Stallions and Jacks 


For the next thirty days we are offering our entire stock of 40 big Percheron and Belgian stallions 
and 10 Mammoth Jacks at 80 cents on the dollar, 5% lese for cash. 

Our stallions are one of the very best bunches of horses in the state. We have them here weighing up 
We can eupply you with a right good young stallion of the different draft breeds, no 
matter what you want, and at a price much cheaper than you can buy elsewhere, 

Our jacks are the big rugged kind and weigh up to 1200 pounds. 
prices, come to Lawler—we are making prices that are moving them, 

We have 10 head of stallions from s!x to ten years old that we are offering at sacrifice prices, includ- 
All stock guaranteed breeders. 
We pay buyer's fare !f stock is not found as represented. Send 25c in stamps for large Horse Hangers. 


Are Allon 
Special Sale 


If you want the best at the cheapest 


Lawler, Chickasaw County, lowa 











jacks to be found anywhere, 
jack. Don't wait. 


$630. $565, $540, $500 and $550. 





Don’t get caught without work stock. 
what most men are neglecting at this time, growing work stock. Come now and get a 
I will give youabargain. Atarecent farm sale several mule teams 
were sold as follows, in the order named, for the following prices; $820, $785. #645, $675, 
At another farm sale eight months old mules brought $136, 
With Germany re-establishing a monarchy in Russia, she may have the Russians fighting 
efde by side with her in two years, but whether so or not, we have a tremendous task be- 
fore us in the production of food stuff, and it is important that we grow more mules and 
horses for service on the farme, and we must begin at once. 
Washington you cannot secure box cars in which to ship stallions and jacks, but I am 
fortunate in this respect because of the large Quaker Oats, National Oates and American 


COME TO ME FOR BiG JACKS I am offering the best lot of big, Mammoth 


American and imported Catalan Spanish 
That is exactly 


Under a recent order from 


Starch worke at this place, all of which handle many car loads of grain each day (said to be about 206 cars 
each day), and I have perfected an arrangement by which I can secure sufficient cars to ship stock to my 


customers dally. 


W. L. DeCLOW, Prop., Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, Cedar Hapids, Ia. 











19 Mi. C. HODGSON & SONS, OTTAWA, ILL. '°'° 


P E R¢ ‘1H E R¢ YN ry . ae ane easeent tae Telephone Ottawa 9037-2 


Attractive prices for the next 














Three Exoellent CLYDESDALE STALLIONS Offered of Choice Breeding 


Prince Royal, 4 years, by 3d Jeweled Prince and out an imported mare, close descendent of Baron's 
Pride; a 3-year-old by Prince Cedric, grand champion at Des Motnes; and a 12-months black by Prince 


Royal. 
sell ata price that will Interest the buyer. They . 
are very fine horses. Must be sold at once if at all. 


All have white markings; former two are bay and broke to barness. 


All were raised by us. Will 


E. J. EDWARDS, Alta, lowa 





LEFEBURE’S BELGIANS 


Largest Collection on Earth. 
150 Belgian Stallions 150 
and Mares 
All ages for sale among them. 40 
IMPORTED MARES IN FOAL at reasonable 
prices. Come and see them or send 

for illustrated catalog. 
H. Lefebure & Sons, Fairfax, Ia. 
8 miles west of Cedar Rapides. 
Phone us from Cedar Rapids for hourly Interurban service 


Gray Percheron Stallion 


Full Blooded, Registered, 5 Years Oid 


Also two full blooded French imported gray mares, 
all right and firet clase in every way. 

Will sell the above at a bargain. Come and see 
them at 


BEAVER VALLEY FARM 
Cedar Falls, lowa 


PERGHERONS 


if you need a good stallion 
m your neighborhood, 
see me or write. 


E. J. HEISEL, Fremont, lowa 


70 miles southeast of Des Moines, 














MAMMOTH 
JACKS 


I have restocked my barns 
with twenty of the largest 
jacks money can buy. All 
fully guaranteed as repre- 
sented, Write me or call and 
see these jacks, 

Barry, Pike Co., fll. 








= re 
LW. HOYT, 





from 15 to 16 hands, from 3 to7 years old. 


All well broke 


WYATT CARR & SON, Collins, lowa 


Good View Stock Farm 
For registered draft stallions and mares. Write 
E. P. HAMILTON & 8ONS8, Garden Grove, lowa 








RANK L. STREAM, Creston, la. Imported 
and home bred Percheron, Belgian and Sbire 
stallions and mares. All ages at reasonable pricee. 





The Handy 
Stallion Service Record 


Every staillon owner needs the **‘Handy”’ 
Kecord. Contains blanks for 100 mares; fully 
indexed, and the most convenient record ever 
pubilsbed for horsemen. Printed on tough linen 
paper, bound in cloth covers. Just fits the 
pocket. Single copies, 75c each: three or more, 
60c each. Send orders to WALLACES’ 
FARMER, Des Moines, lowa. 

















- CLYDESDALE STALLION Good individuals and 


bred in the purple, at 
prices that will pay for themselves. 
J. A. WAKD, Gilman, lowa 


Jack For Sale A good one, no com- 


mission to pay. 
D. M. BUEKK, Paris, Missouri 








CHESTER WHITES. 


ees 


i. 1.45.8 


From the biggest type boars and sows in America. 
Undefeated at Illinois, Missouri, Ohio and Michigan 
étate faire in 1917, and had the largest pigs of the 
breed on the ground. Spring pigs by Schoo! Master, 
the highest priced boar of the breed, and Callaway 
Ed, the Ohio grand champion and one of the largest 
boars in the country. Get our big catalog. It’s free. 
We want you to see it before you buy. 


CRANDALL’S, Champion Hogs, Cass City, Mich. 


Chester Whites of Champion and Grand 


Champion Blood Lines at 
private sale. Big, lengthy, smooth. Bred gilts with 
quality and bone, The Kind that make good mothers. 
Bred for March and April farrow. Sired by Honest 
Frank and lowa Special, and bred to lowa Chief. 46 
big last Sept. boars and gilts. Here is your chance 
to get a boar or gilt and raise them to suit yourself. 
12 years breeder of Chesters. 

F. H. SCHMADEKE, Clarksville, lowa 











POLAND-CHINAS. 


OAK GLEN 


POLAND CHINAS 


Good fall boars. Also a few spring boars and two 
herd boars for sale. Also bred gilts. Bours in ser- 
vice: Big Jones Jr., half brother to Gerstdale Jones, 
and Orphan Lad, third prize pig at Omaha, 1916. 

Come or write. 


W.S, AUSTIN, 


BEKKSHIRES. 


Dumont, lowa 





tL FARR Young boars and gilts 
- F BERKSHIRES of prize winning stock 

»f the Mas terplece family. Pigs sired 
by Superbus, sire of the world's grand 
| champion boar at l’anama Exposition. 
| 900, (OWA) i915. They will please you. Prices reasonable, 
. ——— C. 0. NICHOLS LIVE STOCK CO., CRESCO, IOWA 


yey VIEW Farm HEerkshires. Nothing 
for sale now—sold out. Nice youngsters arriving 
now out of prize winning sires and dams. Some good 
ones later on. J. H. Nickel & Sons, Arenzville, 11), 








MULE FOOT HOGS. 
POPP PPP PPP PDP PP IPI IAA AP AAAs 
JLEFOOT HOGS—RKeg. herd. Bred sows, 
A bred and open gilts, weanling pigs Pedigrees 
furnished. H. C. ALLOWAY, Elsberry, Mo. 








Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
Name, address and number siamped on tags, 
Catalog mailed free on request 
F.S.Burch@&Co., ssw. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 








DUKROC JERSEYS. 


CRIMSON MODEL 


One of Nebraska’s Greatest Sires 


Big Durece—big bone, extra good feet—is our kind. Our Duroce 
are going into America’s best herds. Many of the best sows in 
Kern’s big sale were by Crimson Model. We just sold 15 head of 
fall gilts to Putman & Son. If our Durocs please these men who 
held the two best sales in Nebraska, we can please others. We 
have a few sensational fall boars forsale. One choice Red Polled 
bull for sale. Write or visit us. We will ship on approval. 


J, C. BOYD & SON, VIRGINIA, NEBRASKA |i 


GREAT PATHFINDER 


The Largest Duroc Boar of His Age Ever Produced 


This is not a mere statement. It isa fact admitted by every breeder who has seen this boar 
pressure was brought to bear on us to sell this boar to a Nebraska breeder at $2,000.00. This boar 1s th, 
sation of the breed. He is the largest, longest and best balanced big type Duroc boar. A few 80ws wit be 


HURST & HOUSMAN, Bolckow, Missouri 


Home of NEBRASKA PATHFINDER 


Many Breeders Call Him Pathfinder’s Best Son 


We have for sale two fall boars, sired by Pathfinder. These are extra good, heavy boned 
They will make real herd boars. Their dam topped our last sale. These boars are from a fine untform litte 
We were offered $1,000 for six bead out of this litter sale day. We want to keep the gilts, but wil] sell tho 
two boars. If you want a fine fall boar by Pathfinder, write. 


H. WERNIMONT, Ohiowa, Fillmore Co., Neb, 


Big, Growthy Duroc Jersey Bred Gilfs 


$75 to $100 each. Sired by Col. Gano 2d of the Golden Model strain. They are bred to the big type Pom Pom, 
one of the best sons of the $3,000 King Orion Jr. These sows will farrow in April and May, and appearances 
indicate large litters. They weigh 300 to 375 Iba. each. 

Also for sale, eggs from White Plymouth Rock chickens at $1.25 per 15, $5.00 per 100. 


0. W. BROWNING, Newton, Jasper County, lowa 


LIBERTY LOAN 9GO81 bier ime ot 


saw him at our two winter sow sales. He’s a Kentucky production that cost us $1500 and he has already paid 
out. We raise big Duroce and in large numbers. Visitors always welcome. Write your wants to 


F. W. YEAR & SONS, Melvin, lowa 
We Have a Few Fall Duroc Jersey Boars For Sale 


Sired by King’s Wonder, first prize senior boar pig at the 1917 Nebraska state fair, the largest under-year hog 
ever shown at this fair. Can show you September boars rubbing the 200 lb. mark now. 


JOHN C. SIMON, Humboldt, Nebraska 


PROETT BROS. Home of Great Durocs 


finder 2d by Pathfinder; King’s Lady, the $1,000 gilt, 


Alexandria, Nebrn ris. naiing Geng ag: Cron Chery Ring 
Duroc Sows and Gilts Bred to GIANT COL, 


First prize boar Nebraska State Fair, 1916, and sired by the great sire of show winners, King’s Col. Buys 
sow bred to one of the breed's greatest boars. Giant Col. is big and breeds them big, long and with good legs 
and feet. Giant Col. gilts bred to Top Pathfinder. Send me your orders. Write or visit 


THEO. FOSS, Sterling, Nebraska 


G i a nt D u ro Cc Fa | : Pp i g os Sired by our 1000-lb. boars, same 


breeding as our first and second 
litter at Iowa State Fair in 1917. 


prize boars and first prize futurity 
We also offerour great herd boar, Giant Model, his get having 

won 15 first and second ribbons at the lowa State Fair in 1917. 

boar. Herd immuned.—M. C. CRAMER & SON, Monroe, Iowa. 


Come and see this great breeding 
THREE DUROG PIGS FOR $75.00 


A male and two gilts, three months old, of Critic and Model breeding for 675.00. 
Pedigree blanks with each pig. For ful! particulars write 


Ss. P. & F. M. OLDHAM, Murray, Nebraska 


Duroc Jersey Fall Boars auerrensens 


A limited number offered, the tops from many 
raised. The getof Great Wonder Ist. 

Also the choice yearling, Pleasant Hill Won. 
der, offered. Extra heavy bone, perfect feet. A 
very high class boar and superbiy bred. Can show 


his get. 
B. A. SAMUELSON & SON 
Sac County, Kiron, lowa 


Martha L. Willard 

















—_—.. 
The biggest and lengthiest Duroe 
boar for his age ever brought to the 























\PRARARALS SAA 


Learn Auctioneering 


at World's Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no ca pital invested. Every branch 
of the business taught {n five weeks. Write today 
for free catalog. 


Jones National School of Auctioneering 


CAREY M. JONES, President 
74 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Il. 


Be An Auctioneer 


Takes energy and application, but makes —_ 
from the start. Your investment {s small, you ris 
nothing, and you constantly are making new business 
acquaintances of the best kind. 
MISSOUREK AUCTION SCHOOL 
Largest in the World. W. B. CARPENTER, Pres. 
818 Walnut St., 3d Floor, Mansas City, Mo. 


J.L. Mellrath, Grinnell, la 


The conductor of register ed stock sales a apecialty. 
Fifteen years exp erience {n business. We meine 
pure bred horses, cattle and swine on our farm. e 
think we know our business. W rite for date 





Silas Willard 


Marsi Stock Farm 


Pure Bred Duroc Jerseys 


For sale—A few April gilts, bred to D’s Critic. 
Price $75 to $100, crated, on board cars at Princeville, 
Ill. These gilts won't last. Getin if you want one, 
SILAS WILLARD, Princeville, Ill. 


High Class Duroc Sows 


Thirty of the best gilts we ever raised. Few fall 
sows and yearlings. 

Gilts mostly by Great Wonder Jr., one of the 
very best sons of his champion sire. Bred to Model 
Critic, one of the largest spring boars living. 

Our stuff is all big and first class. We sell {t guar- 
anteed to please or money back. 


W. J. WENDT & SONS, Remsen, lowa 














W.M. PUTMAN *XictioneeR” 
PEDIGREED Livg BTOCK 


LIVE STOCH 
N: G. KRASCHEL sicnoe: 
ows Harlan, lows 


atbnnnene 











PEWSEY OFFERS BRED GILTS 


Durocs, bred for April, May and June farrow. 
Weil grown, but not fleshy. Leading blood lines. 
Bred to a son of Giant Model and is litter mate to 1st 
and 2d prize lowa futurity winners, 1917; also to 
Critic Col., a big type grandson of King the Col. 


C. H. PEWSEY, Sioux Rapids, lowa 


DUROG JERSEYS FOR SALE 


Boars, open and bred gilts. Good indi- 
viduals, popuiar breeding, prices reasonable. Write 
A. ¥. BARTHOLOMEW, 

Care Yaleburst Stock Farm, 

















Peoria, Ill. 


GUARANTEED DUROC BRED GILTS 


Immune, recorded Duroc gilts with size, bone and 
stretch. Guaranteed in farrow. Shipped to you 


before you pay. 
Box W, Filley, Neb 











ICKEREL, NEBR. 
pierre Li 4 
_— stand Wee Be 
ee? 
y d ELD 
AUCTIONEERS OES?" 
a $ ALLEN I am making successful sales 
. : Missouri and Nebraska. 
Write me for dates 
ne 4 
H.F. PETERSON stoners 
niliacined Wataga, Il. 
nen 
RED POLL. ; 
REGISTERED RED POLLED BULL 
From 12 to 15 months old. Prices reasonable. 


H. S., W. B. & J. E. DUNCAN 
in lowa, Illinols, Minnesota, 
CHARITON, IOWA 
F.C. CROCKER, 
Roger Van Evera, H. 1, Davenport, 


Please mention this paper when writing. 
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WALLACES’ 


FARMER 





Ss 
CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES tisement elsewhere in this issue, and} der is a boar that will justify 
paTeSs kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer when | favorable comment. If interested 
SHORT-HORNS. writing.—Advertising Notice. neh Sipe senate. a = " 
, . ote the change in their car n 
April 30— Econom en 2 ee SCOTCH HERD BULLS OFFERED. issue.—Advertising Notice. 


. Miller & Sons, Granger, Mo. 
May aw. McDermott, Kahoka, Mo. 

7—A.eC. Lanham, Sheldon, Iowa. 
on 7—Slemmons Bros. and Ward N. 
Joland, Iowa City, lowa. 

POLLED DURHAMS. 
on & Ferguson, Laurens, Ia. 
Avett a yiand Person, Sibley, Iowa. 
ANGUS. 
1—Iowa Anas a uaa 
; dar Rapids, lowa. 

shi Tudor & Son, Iowa City, Iowa. 
od 92—W. H. Cooper, Hedrick, lowa. 
od 23—P. J. Donohoe Holbrook, Iowa. 
fay 24—C. A. Rosenfeld, Kelly, Iowa. 
- 98—B. C. Dove, Waverly, Iowa. 
pA 4—Chas. Escher, Jr., Botna, Iowa; 
@ at South Omaha, Neb. 
9 S—Escher & Ryan, Irwin, lowa; 
gale at South Omaha, Neb. 

6—R. Wilkinson & Sons, Mitchell- 


ville, Iowa. 


Associa- 


HEREFORDS. 
299—Wm. Galloway, Waterloo, Iowa. 
Apel Warren T. McCray, Kentland, 


wy se. A. Shade, Kingsley, Iowa. 
RED POLLS. 
May 28—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Iowa; dispersion . 
DUROC JERSEYS. 


Oct. 24—Wilber A. Terpening, Galesburg, 
re 7—Wilber A. Terpening, Galesburg, 


HAMPSHIRES. 
Apr. 6—F. F. Silver, Cantril, Iowa. 
JACKS AND JENNETS. 
Mar. 29—G. C. Roan, La Plata, Mo. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
fasue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning ana no changes 
oan be made after pages are Made up. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of tesue. 








LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN. 
H. M. YODER, 1101 Walnut Street, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
E. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 
ELMER J. LAMB, 359 North Thirty-third 
Street, Lincoln, Neb. 
D. G. SUTHERLAND, Galesburg, II. 








Field Notes 


RHYNAS, SONS & WELLS MAKE IM- 
PORTANT ADDITION TO HERDS. 
Imp. Royal Diamond, at $6,300, aid Imp. 

Proud Marshall, at $5,100, and other im- 

portant purchases from the Maasdam & 


Wheeler dispersion and also from the 
Weaver & Garden sale, held last week, 
have been added to the well-known Short- 


horn herds owned by Frank Rhynas, Sons 
& Wells, Stockport, Iowa. ‘Their other 
purchases last week include Imp. Irwin 
Claret, with a Villager heifer calf at foot, 
at $2,000; Augusta Maid, by: Proud Mar- 
shall, dam Imp. Augusta, at $2,200; Clara 
M., at $1,450. Clara M. is a daughter of 
Clara Marr, the top cew in the Rhynas, 
Sons & Wells sale last year, and sold to 
Vm. Carrier, of Newton, Jowa. They 
also got Clara 1., by Proud Marshall, at 
$1,700; Imp. Roan Blinkbonny, at $1,050, 
and Roan Princess, by Fair Acres Gloster, 
and bred to Villager, at $1,625; and Roan 
Beauty and heifer calf, also from Upper- 
mill sale, at $1,025. As Short-horn breed- 
ers well know, Rhynas, Sons & Wells 
already had a great herd, headed by top 
bulls, and these recent additions mean 
much to the breed and to the production 
of high-class Short-horns in Iowa. Messrs. 
Rhynas, Sons & Well have decided to hold 
their annual sale, Day 31st, following the 


J. WwW. McDermott sale, at Kahoka, Mo., 
May 8Hh, and the Jos. Miller & Sons’ 
Sale, at Granger, Mo., May 29th. All 


ie are close together, and make a very 
mportant sale circuit, particulars of 


~ sei will be given later.—Advertising 


ANGUS SALE AT CEDAR RAPIDS, 
e IOWA, MAY 1, 

wie Iowa Angus Breeders’ Association 
al old a public sale at Cedar Rapids, 
eold Ist, when some fifty head will be 
yond of which nineteen are bulls. Noted 
a — popular families are represent- 
aa pe the cattle have been inspected 
=r — from a dozen different herds. 
pb S Davis, of the American Angus 
ro lation, will manage the sale. Write 
chinien lowa City, Iowa, for the sale 
partionnn® watch for announcement and 
Wallaces’ “Facet igo Kindly mention 
; ° row y — - 
tising Notion when writing.—Adver 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS. 


mh ae Faulkner, Jamesport, Mo., who 
Seon” over the top’ as a breeder of 
300 ee Poland Chinas, is now offering 
wien oon pigs, to be shipped in June, 
original eaned. As is well known, the 
big boned nna China was spotted and 
preserved” So Mr. Faulkner has simply 
of Polasd and improved the original type 
bought ina swine. He has recently 
joint, Another farm of 200 acres, ad- 
gives “hi is Highview Annex farm, which 
herd a. a lot more room for his big 

Spotted Polands. Mr. Faulkner 
reatest lot of spring pigs 
his farms. He will be 
our readers interested in 
im, or he will do his part 
on if they will write and 
their orders. See adver- 


ever seen 

Pleased to es 
Wing to visit h 
ha Bive satisfacti 
ave him book 





Mr. George Cline, of Pilot Mound, Iowa, 
is offering his two senior herd bulls, 
Leading Goods and Young Sultan. The 
former is a beautiful roan, with ideal head 
and horn. He is of the Scotch type, low- 
legged, deep and thick. His sire, Ru- 
berta’s Goods, is one of the breed’s great- 
est history makers in the way of siring 
prize winners. And he himself was cham- 
pino at the Chicago International. -Lead- 
ing Goods has a fine lot of roan calves 
to his credit on Mr. Cline’s farm. Young 
Sultan is a red of very massive make-up. 
He is a product of the foremost Short- 
horns owned by N. A. Lind, being by 
Nonpareil Sultan, by Sultan, and his dam 
is a very richly bred Marr Missie, got 
by Imp. Blackwatch; second dam by Imp. 
Fancy’s Pride; and then comes Imp. Scot- 
tish Missie, bred by Duthie. Mr. Cline 
maintains one the very best pure 
Scotch herds to be found, and the fact 
that these bulls have been freely used 
on such valuable cows should be a suf- 
ficient guarantee as to their fitness. Mr. 

he’s new _ herd bull is the twelve 
months Roseland Champion, by Imp. Rus- 
per Champion. The size of the herd is 
such that the young bull can take care 
of it from now on; nce the two above 
named bulls are for sale. Write Mr. Cline 
at once if interested. Note his card in 
this issue.—Advertising Notice. 


TWO PATHFINDER FALL BOARS 
FOR SALE. 4 


H. Wernimont, of Ohiowa, Neb., has 
two extra good fall boars for gale, sired 
by the great boar Pathfinder. These 
boars are real high-class herd boar pros- 
pects. They are thrifty, nag | boned, 
good footed pigs. In fact, they have ex- 
tra good bone and feet. They are from 
a great jitter, and their dam topped Mr. 
Wernimont’s recent sale. Their dam was 
bred by Proett Bros., and topped their 
sale, going to Putman & Son, and she 
topped their gilt offering a year ago, go- 
ing to Hanks & Bishop at over $400 as a 
gilt, and she went from Hanks & Bishop 
to Wernimont, and sold in Wernimont’s 
recent sale to Dave Boesiger. Our read- 
ers will note that this sow not only has 
been a sale topper, but has been selected 
each time by a leading breeder. If you 
want a real herd boar, here is an oppor- 
tunity to get a good one from both a good 
sire and a good dam. See ad and write 
Ped visit Mr. Wernimont.—Advertising No- 
tice. 

SHEKLETONS’ PERCHERONS. 


Those in need of a good draft stallion 
should pay a visit to the weli known 
stud of Messrs. Frank P. Shekleton & 
-Sons, of Lawler, Iowa. These gentlemen 
have built up a reputation for satisfying 
their customers which is directly attrib- 
uted to the fact that they handle the 
class of stallions people are demanding, 
and sell them at aright price. In weights 
they run-up to as heavy as can be found 
anywhere. They have sound, clean limbs 
and are great movers. A three-year-old 
from their barns won first place at the 
last Chicago International. If looking 
for something good, see Shekletons.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 


WEBER & LAMB OFFER YOUNG 
SHORT-HORN BULLS. 


Three good young Short-horn bulls are 
offered for sale by Weber & Lamb, of 
Tecumseh, Neb. One of these is a dark 
red, thick fleshed, attractive, pure Scotch 
calf, and close up to imported ancestors 
on both sire and dam’s side. This is a 
very promising herd bull proposition. One 
of these calves is from a very heavy milk- 
ing strain, and would make good as a 
dual urpose sire. These calves are 
around a year old, and are not in high 
flesh, but are growthy and in. fine breed- 
ing condition. For prices and further in- 
formation in regard to pedigree and weight 
write or visit this firm. See advertise- 
ment.—Advertising Notice. 


J. C. BOYD & SON, VIRGINIA, NEB. 


The above Duroc firm reports many in- 
quiries coming to them for good fall boars. 
They report a recent sale of a choice fall 
boar sired by their big herd boar, Crim- 
son Model, to D. V. Spohn, of Superior, 
Neb. If you want the big kind with big 
bone and good feet, J. C. Boyd & Son can 
fill the bill. A good Red Polled bull calf 
is also offered for sale. If you are in the 
market for breeding stock of this kind, 
write or visit this firm. They have been 
breeding mighty good stock and selling 
at very reasonable prices. See advertise- 
ment in«this issue.—Advertising Notice. 


A PAIR OF EXTRA GOOD HOLSTEIN 
BULLS FOR SALE. 

A pair of good young Holstein bulls are 
offered for sale by Lamb & Current, of 
Tecumseh, Neb. One of these is a great 
show calf, and is the making of a most 
promising, high-class herd bull. He is 
about seven months old, nicely marked, 
and a fine specimen individually, and is 
from heavy producing ancestors. Besides 
these young bulls this firm is also offer- 
ing a few open fall Duroc gilts and a 
couple of good boars. See ad and write 
for further information.—Advertising No- 
tice. 

SAMUELSONS OFFER FALL BOARS. 


Messrs. B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa, well known breeders of high-class 
Durocs, are offering just now a few fall 
boars that have been carefully picked 
from a considerable number raised. They 
are the get of their valued herd boar 
Great Wonder Ist. Besides they will 
quote a right price on the yearling boar, 
Pleasant Hill Wonder, son of Great Won- 
der ist, and out of Golden May, she a 
sow of exceptional merit, with perfect 
feet and immense bone. She is a Walte- 
meyer sow, t by I Am Golden Model 
2d, and out of the grand champion Golden 
Queen 35th. Pleasant Hill Wonder is 
especially well made. He is crimson 
cherry to the hoof. <A few of the 250 
spring pigs on the farm are by him. They 
are showing up well, Pleasant Hill Won- 








FAIRLAND ANGUS. 


Messrs. Isenbarger Bros., Battle Creek, 
Iowa, proprietors of Fairland herd of 
AWerdeen Angus, are offering some year- 
ling bulls that are right good calves and 
very choicely bred. Mainly they are the 
get of the senior herd bull, W. Blackcap, 
one of the good bulls that has done 
service in this herd. <A very thick, low- 
set, heavy bull offered is out of Fairland 
Birdie, by Black King of Homedale. This 
youngster has a wide, short head and is 
well suited for some pure-bred herd. 
Another is out of Imp. Estoile, a high- 
class cow. Another choicely finished 
bull is of the K Pride family. Besides 
Messrs. Isenbarger are offering a few 
cows that either have calves at foot or 
are close to calving, and all are of the 
Erica, Blackbird and K Pride families. 
Among them is Imp. Estoile of Freeland. 
Write these gentlemen if wanting Angus 
cattle, or, better yet, go and see them. 
Note their card on another page of this 
issue.—Advertising Notice. 


HEREFORD BULLS. 


Mr. N. W. Osborne, of Terril, Iowa, 
has for sale a couple of twenty months 
Hereford bulls. hey are recorded as 
Blue Mountain 2d and Young Cyrus. They 
are good boned, straight lined bulls, and 
peseeee modern Hereford character. Biue 

ountain 2d is especially attractive. Mr. 

nes herd is not large, and he is not 
geapered to carry these bulls over until 
. He is therefore quoting attractive 
rices on them for quick sale. They are 
ulls that will improve in value every 
day. For prices and other information, 
write or call on Mr. Osborne. Note his 
card in this issue.—Advertising Notice. 


SHORT-HORN BULLS OFFERED. 


Mr. J. C. Johnson, of Armstrong, Iowa, 
is offering a number of Short-horn bulls 
from twelev to eighteen months old, at 
farmers prices. They are the get of the 
former herd bull, Valentine 2d, by Val- 
entine, his dam being Mayflower 6th, by 
Matchless Prince. ‘They are mainly of 
the Kirklevington and Nerissa families. 
They are in just ordinary farm oondition, 
and will be priced where anyone in need 
of a bull will scarcely expect to get one 
for less. -Note the announcement on an- 
other page of this issue.—Advertising No- 


tice. 
HOYT’S JACKS. 


L. W. Hoyt, of Barry, Pike county, 
Illinois, calls particular attention to 
twenty large jacks which he. offers for 
sale, all fully guaranteed as represented. 
He especially asks those wanting to buy 
a jack to come and see them, and see for 
themselves what he-has. If they can not 
come, he will be glad to describe his jacks 
and quote prices by mail. He hopes to 
hear from a good many Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers.-—-Advertising Notice, 


STEEL FENCE POSTS. 


One of the features which makes steel 
fence posts desirable, as the Chicago 
Steel Post Co., of 208 FE. S. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill., nt out, is that they can 
be driven readily, and that it takes much 
less labor to put in a fence where steel 
posts are used than with any other kind. 
Right after a rain is an ideal time to put 
in steel fence posts, but you could not 
work with any other kind to advantage. 
Other reasons why steel fence posts are 
desirable are given in the advertisement 
of the Chicago Steel Post Co., on our 
back cover page this week, and still fur- 
ther information. is given in their attrac- 
tive literature telling all about their posts, 
which they have issued. They advise us 
that they can guarantee immediate ship- 
ment of their posts in any quantity de- 
sired, and they will be glad to hear from 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers wanti to buy 
steel posts. The mention of allaces’ 
Farmer when asking for their descri 
tive booklet will be appreciated, and the 
Chicago Steel Post Co. will be glad to 
answer any questions our readers wish to 
ask with regard to their posts.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 


A NEW REO FOUR.-CYLINDER 
AUTOMOBILE. 


Some interesting particulars are given 
with regard to the new Reo light Four, 
five-passenger touring car, in the full- 
page advertisement of the Reo Motor Car 
Co., on page 605. Enough information is 
given in this advertisement to make the 
prospective buyer of a car want to know 
more about this Reo Four, and he can 
obtain complete information by writing 
the Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich., 
for their new catalog. The Reo Motor 
Car Co. make the suggestion that you 
place your order as early as possible if 
you want one of the Reo Light Fours, as 
the car has met with a very strong de- 
mand, and it will be a question of get- 
ting absolutely sure spring delivery un- 
lesa the order is given in ample time. 
The illustration in their advertisement 
gives an idea of the appearance of the 
car, and the catalog they have issued 
goes into full details. They will be glad 
to send it on request.—Advertising No- 
tice. 

GOODRICH TESTED TIRES. 


There is a whole lot of good, sound 
sense in the advertisement of the B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Co., makers of Good- 
rich Tested ‘Tires, on page 629. They 
point out that the purchaser of any prod- 
uct gets protection by buying a trade- 
marked product, as the trade-mark means 
that the manufacturer stands sponsor for 
good service. of the product, and that it 
is the buyer’s safeguard in buying, and a 
rotection from deceiving appearance. 

he B. F. Goodrich Co. guarantee Good- 
rich tires, and they have issued some very 
interesting Uterature with regard to auto- 
mobile tires, and their care, which they 
will be glad to send to any reader of 
Wallaces’ Farmer on request, Those who 
have never been to the Goodrich factory 
at Akron can have no idea of the magni- 
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‘business. It comprises acres 
e, and no detail in manufac- 
ill make Goodrich better tires 
ed. <Any of our readers desir- 


secure it for the asking, or can ob- 
tain it by calling on the Goodrich dealer, 
as there is a Goodrich tire dealer in prac- 
tically every town.—Advertising Notice. 


ATTRACTIVE rt FOR FORD 


If you want a searchlight, dimmers, 
dependable spark plugs, a hand-operated 
warning signal for Ford cars, you will be 
interested in the advertisement of the 
Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corpora- 
tion, of Chicago, Ill., on page 614. They 
call attention to these Stewart products 
in this advertisement, and likewise to the 
Stewart speedometer and _ instrument 
board for Fords, which sells at $12 com- 
plete. For the convenience of those de- 
siring to know all about their accessories 
for automobiles ,the Stewart-Warner Cor- 
poration have issued instructive litera- 
ture, which they will be glad to send on 
request. If there is any one particular 
thing in which you are interested, just 
mention it, and they will give you any 
= iculars you want.—Advertising No- 

ce. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PLANTS FOR 
FARM HOMES. 


The Swartz Electric Co., of 8 way, 
Snciensoees, Ind., have just issued a 
booklet, WB, descriptive of their farm 
lighting plants. It tells about the com- 
pactness, dependability and convenience 
of their Swartz Home Lighting Plant, 
about the famous Edison Alkaline stor- 
age batteries with which the plant is 
equipped, about how the plant can be 
used to operate a churn, separator, wash- 
ing machine, to pump water, run the 
feed grinder, or for other light power as 
desired. For the convenience of those 
desiring their booklet, the Swartz Elec- 
tric Co. have placed a coupon in their 
advertisement, which can be used, or if 
you will drop them a postal card or letter 
request, asking for klet WB, it will 
be mailed. They will be glad to have you 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer, as they want 
to know from what source their inquiries 
come.—Advertising Notice. 


PROTECTION AGAINST BLACKLEG. 


The best protection against blackleg in 
calves is vaccination. Any reader of 
Wallaces’ Farmer who would like some 
interesting literature on this disease can 
secure it by writing Parke, Davis & Co., 
Animal Husbandry Dept., Detroit, Mich., 
for their booklet. They are makers not 
only of vaccine for blackleg, but all kinds 
of vaccines, having one of the biggest 
manufacturing plants in the country. 
Their vaccine for blackleg comes in the 
form of Blacklegoids, a convenient pellet 
used with the Blacklegold injector, which 
makes a very quick job of vaccinating a 
large bunch of calves. Their literature 
tells about it, and if there are any ques- 
tions you want to ask about blackleg, the 
Parke, Davis & Co. will be glad to answer 
them.—Advertising Notice. 


THE AUTOMOBILE A BUSINESS IN- 
VESTMENT FOR THE FARMER. 
This is the point made by the Paige- 
Detroit Motor Car Co., of 201 McKinstry 
Ave., Detroit, Mich., in their advertise- 
ment on page 624, and they give some 
very excellent reasons in this advertise- 


ment. They are manufacturers of Paige 
automobiles, which have proved a very 
popular car with farm folks, and any 
reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who would 


like to secure the Paige catalog—and it 
is a very attractive one—and a letter of 
introduction to the nearest dealer, can 
have them by writing the Paige-Detroit 
Motor Car Co., at the above address.— 
Advertising Notice. 

AN INSTRUCTIVE HEATING 

BOOKLE 


A booklet giving a good deal of very 
helpful and interesting information with 
regard to heating the farm home has 
been issued by the American Radiator 
Co., of Dept. F-26, Chicago, Ill, under the 
title of ‘‘Ideal Heating.” , This booklet 
illustrates and describes the various hot 
water heating plants of the American 
Radiator Co., and if any of our readers 
would like to know just what it will cost 
to install a hot water heating plant in 
their homes, the American Radiator Co. 
will be glad to give full information. A 
rough sketch of your floor plans, giving 
the dimensions of the rooms, and the 
number of rooms in your house, will 
bring accurate information as to the cost 
of instalilng an American or Ideal boiler 
and radiators in your home. If you are 


building a new home, the American Ra- 
diator Co. will help you plan the heating 
plant to make it the most convenient and 
No- 


the most satisfactory.—Advertising 
tice. 








Cae LE SEW ae : 
The World's Greatest Perk Hog 

900 March pigs for June shipment, when weaned. 
Buy from the oldest and la t herd of Spotted 
Polands on earth. Recorded recognized record. 
Have your order booked now 








JR THOMPSON === 





POLLED-DURHAMS. 


Polled Durhams For Sale 


Tep double standard Polled Durham bulls from 6 
to 18 mos. old, reds, whites and roans, the jow down. 
thick fleshed kind with size. quality and breeding, 
Inspection invited, correspondence solicited. 
ALVA METZLER, Sherrard, Ill. 
































O holes to dig! No extra labor 

to employ! Just a few blows 
with a sledge, then any standard 
wire strung and clinched to post 
with ordinary staples—that’s all 
there is to building a fence with 
the Chicago Steel Fence Post. 
Drives like a stake! 


Chicago Steel Posts are rot and 
fire-proofl| They are flexible and 
non-breakable. Protect cattle from 
death by /ightning. Beautify your 
property. Permit fence line burn- 


ing. And they cut repair expense £0 
the bone. Practically indestructible. 


Require only one-fifth the space 
of wood or concrete posts in trans- 
portation. Handled 10 times faster. 
Anchor “ke a rock. 


Steel scarcity does not affect our output. Im- 
mediate shipment in any quantity guaranteed 


Chicago Steel Post Company, 208 E S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 





Drive This Post Like a Stake! 



































Cost less, when set, than any wood- 
en or concrete post. Last many times 
longer! ‘That is why Chicago Steel 
Posts are now being bought in train 
load lots by the U. S. Government 
—why 3175 miles of Chicago Steel 
Posts where driven by Uncle Sam 
in 1917. 


Look for the Red Head; for the 
sharp, bevel edged point which 
makes driving easy; for the Patented 
Triangular Anchor which 4o/ds. 


Sold by leading lumber, hard- 
ware and implement dealers. If 
your dealer does not have a stock, 
don’t accept substitutes —write us. 
Descriptive book on request. 











